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Preface 

T his book disregards all but the human features of the measureless 
image of Caesar who is thus seen on the level which nature 
assigns to living creatures bound by mortahty. It probably will 
be said that the picture is too suggestive of our own day. That is 
not my fault. My one care in presenting it has been to maintain 
uninterrupted contact with Caesar and his times, and to keep close 
to the ancient sources. It is not for me to draw conclusions from 
this study which records only the stages of a life and stops when that 
hfe comes to an end. As for the earthly creature, deified, and seen 
as the perpetual symbol of the will to power which will torture 
the world for as long as there are men to inhabit it — such a subject 
is outside the range of this book which, I repeat, is only a simple 
historical account. I have tried to make it as clear and readable as 
possible. That is why I have not introduced notes and references 
into the text. They will be found at the end, arranged by chapters, 

I have also tried to help my readers to find their way, if they are 
tempted to enter the maze of controversy with which the combined 
and tireless efforts of modern historians have surrounded the person 
and work of Caesar. That is why this study ends with a methodiaal' 
examination of Caesarian bibhography. I plead guilty in advance 
to all the lacimae and omissions which critics are sure to discover in 
my work. It remains for them to do better. 

G£»ard Walter 
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Introduction 


W HEN Caesar appeared on the historical horizon, the Roman 
State had been in existence for nearly seven hundred years. 
The humble htde village had eventually become a great 
power, and after bringing all Italy and the adjacent islands into sub- 
jection had extended its dominion into Spain, Africa, and Asia. Its 
history during the four centuries following its foundation is diflSicult 
to study. Already in 1738 Louis de Beaufort, in his Dissertation sur 
V Incertitude des Cinq Premises Siecles de iHistoire Romaine, insisted 
on the legendary character of the accepted tradition. In the nineteenth 
century, starting with Niebuhr, there was a successive and systematic 
demolition of its foundations, and it was the eminent ItaHan scholar 
Ettore Pais who gave it its final deatb-blow at the beginning of the 
twentieth. 

Just recently, however, there has been a growing realization that 
modem ‘ hypercritidsm ’, with its craze for devastation, may have 
gone a Htde too far, sweeping away the trae with the false, the useful 
with the valueless, peU-meU in its wholesale work of destruction. 
To-day there seems to be Htde objection to the acceptance of the 
story of Rome’s origin as fact. There is a willingness to admit it «s 
a basis for historical statement, but there is also an insistence on its 
misleading side : ‘ The history of primitive Rome,’ we are told, 
‘ was misrepresented from beginning to end to the advantage of one 
class— the patricians.’ And indeed this would seem to be not only 
possible but inevitable. For history always was and always wiU be 
at the service of the dominant class of society, and I feel that it is 
useless in this connection to evoke examples which we have before 
our very eyes to-day. This, however, is not a reason for rejecting 
the whole story. Even while recognizing the massive falsifications 
and amputations of which the history of Rome’s origin was the 
victim we can extract firom it something— even though it be only a 
certain number of indications which wiU enable us to move, gropingly 
indeed, but still advancing, along the path of its evolution. 

It was a band of plundering warriors, to whom tradition has given 
the name of Ramnes and has assigned Romulus as original leader, 
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who came to occupy Mount Palatine, so conveniently placed for 
watching die important trade route offered by the Biver Tiber and 
for launching raids on the merchants who made use of it for transport- 
ing their goods. A depression divided this mountain into two main 
halves — the eastern half was called Velia, the western included die 
hills of Palatius and Cermalus. 

The dty of the Palatine grew as a result of successive annexations. 
Opposite it to the west rose the hill of the Capitol, separated from 
Mount Palatine by a wood and a marsh. The Capitol was itself 
divided into two parts forming two distinct hills : die northern, 
where the citadel was to be built, and the southern, where they erected 
a temple to Jupiter Capitolinus. This southern hill was inhabited Jay, 
a tribe who celebrated the cult of Saturn, hence its name of Satumia. . 
This tribe was made up of foreign elements which came up the Tiber 
from across the sea. After having made contact with the Ramnes 
it was eventually annexed by them. 

The northern hill of Moimt CapitoHnus was joined to that of die 
Quirinal by an intermediary hill inhabited by the Titles or Sabini, 
who were likewise annexed by tke Romans. Thus the Roman city 
was formed. By later attaching to itself the Etruscans, who lived on 
the neighbouring Mount Caelius, it became a federation of three tribes, 
or three hills : Palatine, Quirinal, and Caelius. 

. The original tribe of the Ramnes, when settling on the chosen 
territory, adopted a very definite system of organization, which they 
ere beheved to have borrowed from the Etruscans. Perhaps, however, 
it was simply their own interior structure which they had adapted 
to the new conditions. In any case, tradition holds that at the begin- 
ning they comprised a thousand famiHes or hearths divided into ten 
categories each made up of a hundred famihes. Each category was 
called a curia and had at its head a chief known as the curio or curionis. 
Each cuna was divided into ten gentes. To keep strictly to this decimal 
system, which, of course, seems somewhat artificial, but of which 
it is important to remember the actual divisions, each gens should 
have contained ten families. 

During the first two hundred and fifty years of its existence the 
^oman State, as indeed all the cities of antiejuity, was governed by 
Tangs. In Rome, however, royalty was of a special character. It 
was not based on heredity but election. At the same time the fact 
of being chosen by the vote of the people was not enough. The 
choice had also to be approved by the gods. 
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In practice this is what happened : at the king’s death an interrex 
was appointed by drawing lots (which in itself was regarded as a 
manifestation of the divine will). Among his attributes he received 
the jus auspiciarum, that is to say the right to consult the gods and 
to interpret their wishes. These were manifested by symbolic acts : 
a flash of lightning at a given moment, the flight of birds in some 
special way or order, etc. 

Ajfler having consulted the gods and received from them the names 
which found favour with them, the interrex called the assembly of 
the people together and submitted these divinely approved names to 
them. The people could only vote on the names proposed by the 
interrex. The candidate who thus obtained the majority of votes 
then sat upon a stone seat with his face towards the south. On his 
left the diviner took his place, his head bound with sacred filets and 
in his hand the rod which marked his holy office. He sketched in the 
heavens certain symbolic signs of which he alone knew the meaning, 
pronounced a prayer and, placing his hand on the head of the chosen 
candidate, he besought the gods to show by a visible sign that this 
new king was pleasing to them. This sign having been givai, the 
king entered upon his office, which conferred absolute power upon 
him. He became at the same time high priest, military chief, and 
supreme judge of his subjects. He could not, however, interfere 
with the three organic foundations of the State : the city, the family, 
and the cult of the gods. They were holy and immutable, guaranteed 
by the unwritten law [mos majorem) which bound the king. 

The king was assisted by the Senate. At the beginning this was a 
purely consultative body composed of the heads of the gentes. They 
had to be more than forty-five years old, that is to say seniores. 
According to the Greek tradition, represented by Dionysius of Hah- 
camassus, there were originally a hundred seniores created by Romulus. 
Another hundred Sabine senators subsequently joined them, thus 
Tnaking a total of two hundred patres majorum gentium, to whom later 
Tarquinius Priscus added anoffier hundred patres minorum gentium 
taken fi:om fhe non-patrician families. 

In the interior structure of Rome under the kings it is possible to 
distinguish three classes of society, each with a distinct and clearly 
defined character. 

Members of the gens were called patres when they were fathers of 
a family, or patridi, in other words, those who have a father. So the 
word patridi came later to be appHed in general to all members of 
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tb.c anciciit ^cns. Xlic word pcitfcs a,c^uircd 3. naxrowcr mcsning and 
was more especially applied to those among thet^ who formed part 
of the Senate. Under the kings, the patricians enjoyed all rights and 
privileges. They had exclusive possession of all the magistracies, of 
religious rites, and the legal formulae. Their real property was 
ceaselessly increasing through the monopolization of State land {ager 
publicus). By usury, which they practised on an in increasingly large 
scale, they greatly increased their movable riches. They formed the 
first order of the State. 

The second order consisted of the plebs. Greek tradition attributes 
the division of the population into patricians and plebeians to Romulus. 
But it is not very easy to determine the exact elements of which 
the latter class was comprised. In any case it probably included 
the inhabitants of neighbouring cities, and more particularly of the 
countryside, who had been conquered by the urban patricians and 
of whom some had been taken to Rome while others were left in 
their own district. To these must be added refugees, foreigners 
protected by the State, and fireed slaves (the stigma of servile origin 
was effaced in the third generation). In primitive times the plebs 
had no poHtical rights, and their judicial powers were practically 
non-cadstent. 

In order to improve their position, some of the plebeians became 
clienies of the patricians. Thus a third social class came to be formed 
which was intarmediate between the patricians and the plebeians. 
Xlie bond which united the cHent to his patron is somewhat compar- 
able to that which in the middle ages bound the vassal to his overlord, 
but its character was at the same time more intimate and more narrow. 
Ihe dient belonged both to his patron and to the gens of which the 
latter was a member. He bore the same name. He participated in 
the cult of the gens by his presence at the celebration of its religious 
ceremonies, but he was not permitted to play an active part in them 
by offering sacrifice himself. He accompanied his patron in war, 
he contributed to the dowry of his daughters and to his ransom if 
he was taken prisoner, he helped him to pay his fines. In return, he 
held from him a portion of land for which he was required to pay 
certain dues and over which he only had the right of usufruct. 4s, 
however, the cHenf s condition was hereditary and could only come 
to an end with the extinction of the^e/w of his patron, the little domain 
of which he had the use passed to his children, who held it on the 
same understanding as he had done. 
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Towards the middle of the sixth century B.c. a radical transforma- 
tion of the social framework of the Roman State took place which 
completely changed its aspect. It must have been die result of a 
political crisis. There is no doubt as to its revolutionary character 
and it was probably due to the efforts of the plebs to improve 
their miserable condition. It h^ been connected with the name 
of the sixth king of Rome, Servius Tullius, and it earned 
for him the reputation which this monarch, who was perhaps more 
than a mere legendary hero, enjoyed with the generations which 
followed. 

The Roman population was divided into thirty tribes or regions, 
each with a curator at its head. This classification, based purely on 
locality, made possible an extremely precise and strict administrative 
classification in the form of a five-yearly census. With die help of 
the curatores, new lists were drawn up. Fathers of families were 
required to declare their names and their fortunes, with a detailed 
estimate of their possessions. By means of these declarations the 
citizens were divided into five categories : (i) those whose fortune 
was valued at more than 100,000 asses ; (2) those who possessed at 
least 75,000 ; (3) those who possessed at least 40,000 ; (4) those who 
possessed at least 25,000. For the fifth category opinions vary — 
some fixing the minimum at 12,500 and some at 10,000. Sons, 
although without any property of their own, were inscribed in the 
same category as their fathers. Merchants and artisans were excluded 
from these Hsts although they figured in the tribes, where they were 
divided into corporations whose formation was attributed by Plutarch 
to the second Roman king, Numa Pompilius. There were originally 
eight of these corporations : carpenters, potters, leather-workers, 
dyers, shoemakers, metal-workers, goldsmiths and flute players. 

Each of the five categories was divided into two sections for 
mihtary service. Seniores, who were over forty-five, and juniores, 
who had not yet reached this age. The legions were recruited fironi 
the latter — seniores were only bound to take part in the defence of 
the city. The essential division of these categories, however, was 
that of centuries. It was here that the legislator, or legislators, suc- 
ceeded in reserving for the rich (and at this time only the patricians 
could be rich) the dominant position in the State. The first category, 
independently of the number of citizens who composed it, vyas 
divided into eighty centuries. It was reinforced by the inclusion of 
the privileged body of the knights, comprising six centuries made up 
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excliisively of patricians. In order further to increase the number 
of centuries of the first category, a certain number of men were chosen 
firom among the rich plebeians. They belonged to this category on 
account of their wealth, and their conservative sentiments were prob- 
ably well enough knovra.. They were formed into twelve special 
centuries. In this way the first category totalled ninety-eight centuries, 
whilst the others taken together only numbered ninety centuries (the 
second, the third, and the fourth only had twenty centuries each, and 
the fifth thirty). As in the popular assemblies, the voting was by 
century and not by individuals, the first category, so long as a perfect 
unity was preserved within its ranks, could always be sure of having 
the majority. 

The mass of individuals whose financial position did not give them 
the right to be inscribed even in the last class was likewise composed 
of a certain number of sub-divisions. Those whose possessions were 
estimated at a minimum of 1500 asses formed a special century, with 
a right to vote in the comitia. Military service was compulsory for 
them, but they counted as supplementaries. They accompanied the 
legions, but without bearing arms, and were destined to fill up the* 
gaps caused by death. Those whose possessions came to less than 
1500 asses, but were nevertheless over 375 asses, were only called to 
arms in quite exceptional circumstances. They were known as the 
proletarii. Below these dame the capite censi, who were regarded as 
^e dregs of humanity. They merely counted as heads in the census 
and were never called to arms. 

Side by side with the categories which enjoyed fuU civic rights, 
the armourers and carpenters, considered from the militar y point of 
view independently of their place in the census but with due regard 
to the distinctions of age, formed two centuries. So did the musicians. 
The other artisans were not called to arms. In principle, fireed slaves 
were likewise excluded from military service. 

This purely mihtary organization of the nation served also as a 
basis for its fiscal organization. AH citizens were required to pay a 
tax of an as for every thousand asses in the estimated value of 
their patrimony. The proletarii were dispensed from this trihutum 
ex censu. 

The reform of Servius Tullius was of capital importance. For the 
first time the plebeians could vote in their ceaturies. Practically, 
however, their voice counted for nothing. Servius TulHus, or the 
clever legislators who sheltered behind his name, had taken every 
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precaution to ensure that, whatever happened, the rich would still 
be in the m^ority. 

Tradition has it that the legislation of Servius was annulled by 
Tarquinius Superbus because it was too favourable to the patricians 
and hmited the royal authority in financial matters. If this is true it 
provides a perfect explanation of the revolution in the palace which 
drove the last-named monarch from Rome. 

It is important to notice that iu tins revolution the initiative did not 
come from the people. There has been an attempt to deny the 
historical reality of the men to whom tradition attributed it. L. Junius 
Brutus and Lucretius never existed, we are told. It would indeed 
reduce history to its very simplest form if we left blank spaces wherever 
our information proved uncertain or incomplete. Would it not be 
preferable at least to retain the few feeble indications of reality which 
the muse vouchsafes us ? Brutus, the king’s nephew, appears to have 
been carrying out the duties of a tribune of the celeres, in other words, 
he was commander in chief of the royal guard, a picked body of men 
responsible for the protection of the king’s person. Already in fore- 
going reigns, if we are to accept the tradition, those who preceded 
Brutus in this office had tried, not altogether unsuccessfully, to bring 
about a coup d'etat. In itself, therefore, Brutus’ attempt was no 
innovation, but its consequences and the subsequent developments 
were. It must also be noted that this revolution could not have 
succeeded without the help, not to say comphcity, of the praefecii/^ 
urhi Lucretius (father to CoUatinus’ unhappy wife) to whom, in 
accordance with the custom, Tarquinius, when leaving Rome, had 
delegated his powers inside the capital. At all events Lucretius, who 
in virtue of his office was responsible for keeping order within the 
city and safeguarding the monarchical institutions, made not the 
slightest objection to the convocation of the comitia by Brutus. We 
can read in the first book of Livy an extremely vivid and picturesque 
account of this session at which the rule of the kings was abolished in 
Rome. The account needs serious qualification however.j^ 

According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, following upon the pro- 
nouncement by the comitia of the king’s expulsion, Lucretius would 
have been expelled as interrex, and it was he who afterwards, at a 
second meeting, proposed the estabHshment of a new system of 
government. The royal office was not to be purely and simply 
aboHshed. There was still to be a king, but all his political, judicial, 
and milit ary attributes were taken ftom him. Henceforward his 
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autKority was to be of a purely religious order and, as rex sacrosum, 
obscure and hidden, no more in truth ^an a royal puppet, he would 
continue to function throughout the^Repubhc. Two magistrates 
were to tahe their place beside him. They were to be officially known 
ssjudices (judges) in time of ^tzce, praetores (leaders or commanders) 
in riiDP of war, and as there were two of them, the adjective consules 
(colleagues) was added to their names. As time went on this last 
term alone was retained and was appHed to both of them. 

Accordingly, these two ‘ colleagues ’ shared power and held it only 
for one year, llie Romans wilh their astounding genius for con- 
crete de^tion, summed up the whole of their office in two words. 
Both in common, and inffivisibly (that is to say, acting togetlier), 
they held the imperium (military and judicial power) and the potestas 
(administrative power). 

The new system was estahHshed by the patricians and for tlie 
pitricians. It has been argued that the kings, and in particular Servius 
TulHus the ‘ democratic king ’, looked to the people for support in 
their struggle against the patricians, who refused to submit to their 
absolute authority. Perhaps. ... In any case, neither Servius Tullius 
nor the other kings did anything to enable the plebeians to make 
effiective use of their political rights. We have seen how the ‘ great 
reform’ of Servius TuUius reduced them to mere ciphers in this 
matter. 

(tNow the plebs, becoming conscious of their importance (their 
participation had necessarily been required for the coup d*itat which 
had just taken place) began the long and arduous battle for their 
political rights. This they did in the very first year of the new regime. 
It was the law Valeria de provocatione introduced by P. Valerius PubH- 
cola and presented to the consuls after the almost immediate departure 
of Tarqumius Collatinus* which struck the first blow at that consular 
auffiiority with which at first only patricians could be invested. It 
deareed that henceforward it would be possible to appeal to the 
people’s assemblies in the case of death sentences pronounced by the 
consuls in time of peace. 

Henceforward for about two centuries (509-286 ?) Roman history 
is the story of a permanent struggle between these two sodal classes : 

* According to tbe generally accepted venion, die people had appointed as Brutus’ 
colleague Lucreda’s husband, in order to console him to some extent for his sorrow. 
He was, however, asked immediately to give up his name, which recalled that of the 
exiled king and was considered too compromising. 
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patricians and plebeians. The wars wbicb occupy so large a place 
in Roman histiography (which was merely adapting itself to the taste 
of the readers of that period nearly all of whom had been to the war 
or who were closely related to those who had distinguished them- 
selves in that field) were only interludes, often artificially provoked 
by those in authority, in order the better to control those they governed, 
thanks to the special powers which were automatically granted to 
them for the duration of hostilities. 

The patricians had aU the rights and aU the powers in every field. 
The plebeians had nothing. But they were far more numerous (the 
patricians had fewer and fewer children, the plebeians, on the contrary^ 
proved to be particularly proHfic) and they had fully determined to 
push to the front. I will confine myself to making a simple Hst of 
the chief episodes which marked this struggle : 

1. The first withdrawal of the plebeians (secessio plehit) on the 
Mons Sacer, which led to the constitution of the plebs as a separate 
community. 

2. The creation of tribunes and people’s aediles. 

3. The creation of the people’s councils. 

4. The Lex PubHa 471 b.c. on the legal value of plebiscites,* always 
subject to the Senate’s approval, however. 

5. The period of unrest which lasted from 471 b.c. until the first 
decemvirate. It was during this period that the number of tribunes 
was increased fiom five to ten and that the Idhan plebiscite (so calle^ 
after the tribune IciHus who had it voted) took place, concerning the 
redistribution of the lands of the Aventine among the plebeians. 

6. The two decemvirates and the law of the Twelve Tables. 

7. The second withdrawal of the plebs on the Aventine, then on 
the Mons Sacer, 

8. The plebiscite of Canulejus which authorized marriage between 
patricians and plebeians. 

9. The creation of the censorship (443 or 435 b.c.) which dealt a 
serious blow at consular power and which was at first reserved 
exclusively for patricians. 

10. The three Licmian laws (367 b . c .), one of which decreed that 
henceforth one of tljie two consuls must be chosen from the plebeians. 
It took twenty-five years, however, before this was effectively put 
into practice (342 b . c .). 

11. The creation of the office of praetor, at first reserved exclusively 

♦ Legislative measures voted by the plebeians in their assemblies. 
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for patricians. Thirty years later (337 b.c.) it was opened to 
plebeians. 

12. The plebeians’ capture of the censorship (361 b.c.) and of the 
dictatorship (356 b.c.). 

13. The Lex Ogulnia opened the colleges of the augurers and 
pontiffs to the plebeians (300 b.c.). 

14. The last withdrawal of the plebs on the Janiculum. 

15. The divulgation by the curuk aedile Cn. Flavius of the judicial 
calendar and of the legal formulae (about 307 b.c.). 

16. The Lex Hortensia (289-286) which established the uncondi- 
tional value of the plebiscite without the Senate’s authorization. 

From this time onwards there was practically no more inequality 
of rights, and the patricians, with the exception of a few rare famihes 
imbued with an irradicable sense of the nobility of their descent, 
formed a uniform political body. But the struggle was to continue. 
Only, henceforward, the accent was to be on social inequality and 
we find ruined patricians making common cause with plebeians in 
a combined attack upon the rich, or plebeians and patricians fraternally 
united in the defence of their situations and their fortunes. It is thus 
that the last two centuries of die Republic were characterized by 
social revolts of which the attempt of the Greeks and the slaves’ 
insurrection, an event of capital importance which requires closer 
study, were the chief landmarks. 

j^Herel will close this very summary outline of the political evolution 
of die Roman RepubHc,* and make way for the amazing hero who is 
preparing to enter upon the historical scene. 

♦ For a dfetaikd account see my Histoke de la Rdpublique to be published by Albin 
Michd. 
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PART ONE 


ENTRANCE UPON 
THE STAGE OF HISTORY 





CHAPTER 1 


The Child Becomes a Man 


I T is the fifteenth of March in the year 84 b.c. The modest home 
of the former praetor C. Julius Caesar, situated in the populous 
district of Subura, is filled with joyful animation. On this day^ his 
son Caius, completing his sixteenth year, is for ihe first time to don the 
toga of manhood. It is an event of capital importance in the life of 
a young Roman, who thus crosses the barrier erected by the ancient 
and inflexible law of his country between childhood and maturity. 
To this solemn ceremony all members of the family are invited, the 
Hving and the dead. 

The vast hall which serves as reception room in a Roman house 
has been crowded since daybreak. An uninterrupted stream of fidends 
and relations pours in. Those admitted into the vestibule hasten to 
push their way into the atrium, where the master of the house, standing 
in firont of the wide open lararium, receives the congratulations of his 
guests. 

While in the adjoining room the hero of the festivity is undergoing 
an anxious inspection by his adoring mother and at the same time 
listening with half an ear to the last instructions of his tutor, let u^ 
take a brief glance at those members of the family who have triumphed 
over the obhvion of the centuries which separate them from us. 

It is difficult if not impossible to arrive at the origin of the gens 
Julia. In a public speech deHvered before a numerous gathering of 
fellow citizens, Caesar himself placed them outside all ordinary 
categories, declaring peremptorily that they were descended in direct 
line from Venus, and, as if this divine connection were not enough to 
illustrate the full glory of his family, he claimed that one of the first 
legendary kings of Rome was an ancestor of his grandmother. That 
is why the Julii, to use Caesar’s own words, ‘ united the sacred character 
of kings who are masters of men with the holiness of the gods fi:om 
whom even the kings receive thdf glory ’. The explanation seems to 
have completely satisfied his hearers. 

Another problem still remains unsolved : which Julius was the 
first to take the name of Caesar and for what reason ? A tradition has 
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been established which connects die name with an exploit accomphshed 
during the first Punic War by a member of the gens Julia who van- 
quished in combat an elephant of the Carthaginian army. In order to 
perpetuate the memory of this historic feat, he was accorded the 
surname of Caesar, meaning in die Punic language ‘ elephant This 
famous ancestor has been placed in about the year 250 b.c, and a 
modem scholar, as a result of erudite reasoning, has decided that of 
the four praenomina in use among the gem Juha, he probably bore 
that of Lucius.^ 

Let us now pass on to more precise investigations. The first of the 
Julius Caesars ofEcially recognized in history was called Sextus Julius 
Caesar and was praetor in 208 b.c. He had two sons ; Sextus II, the 
first in the family to hold the office of consul (157 b.c.) and Lucius, 
presumably the second of the name if we count the problematical 
ancestor mentioned above. This J^udus II was praetor in 183 and died 
unexpectedly in 166, as Pliny tells us in the seventh book of his Natural 
History. His son was the first Caius of the Juha. AU we know 
about him is that he married a certain Marcia of the gens March Reges, 
which made it possible for his grandson, as we have seen, to rlaim a 
still greater brilHance for his already dazzling ancestry. Three children 
were bom of this union : a daughter and two sons. It is not known 
what the spedal circumstances were wliich led to the marriage of the 
daughter to an uncouth and boorish upstart, who incidentally turned 
out to be one of the most glorious captains of the Repubhc and just 
inissed becoming a great statesman. His name, though spattered with 
blood, shines out with enduring splendour in the annak of Roman 
history : Marius. 

The elder of the two sons of Caius I we shall discuss later. We will 
only consider the younger one, Caius II, for the moment. Married 
to one Aurelia, whose family counted numerous eminent magistrates, 
brother-in-kw of the all-powerful master of the Repubhc, it would 
seem that he could have risen quickly to a brilHant pohtical career. 
This he did not do. After dimhing in Idsurely fashion the various 
rungs of the ladder made necessary by the conventions and customs' 
of his time, he halted at the kst stage but one, the praetorship. Wliy 
he did not make use of his numerous useful connections to facihtate 
his access to supreme honours, we do not know. Perhaps the explana- 
tion hes in the dehcate position m which he was placed on account of 
the many members of Sulk’s party in his wife’s family. Of Aurelia’s 
three brothers, one, the illustrious orator L. AureHus Cotta, had 
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preferred exile rather than renounce his pro-SuUan convictions. The 
two others put up with the regime more or less unwillingly, counting 
the days. We must also take into account the prestige of Marius’ 
wife and the influence which she exercised on her brother who, tom 
between the party of Marius and that of SuUa, might well have 
finished by retiring from public life, if only to avoid taki-ng part in 
a conflict which appeared more and more inextricable. The few 
indications that we have suggest that he finally retired into private 
life at the age of forty. A son was born to him on July 13 of the 
year 100 b.c.,® and, like his father and grandfather, was given the 
name of Caius. This Gains III will be remembered for all time under 
the name of Caesar. 

A second branch of the gens JuHa is designated by the praenomen of 
Sextus. It first comes into history with the elder brother of Caesar’s 
father, Sextus IV. It is true that the mark which he made is almost 
imperceptible, although he was invested as consul in the year 91 jb.c. 
It was his colleague, L. Marcius Phflippus, who in effect directed the 
afiairs of the State. He was entrusted afterwards, in the capacity of 
proconsul, with the suppression of sedition among the inhabitants of 
Asculum. After having taken possession of the town he fell ill and 
was obhged to give up his command. He died soon afterwards. 

His son Sextus V appears from the start to have renounced pohtics 
as a career. He became a priest and so remained to the end of his 
days. His life flowed on in the shade, unknown and silent, parallel 
to the tumultuous and resplendent course of his immortal cousiif, 
but we frequently have reason to guess at his hidden influence on die 
course of events, often on decisive and important occasions. He left 
a son, Sextus VI, who later became a devoted follower of the dictator 
and of whom Cafisar was to speak as ‘ amicus et necessarius 

There is still a third branch of the Julii which must be noted. Its 
members had a weakness for the name of Lucius. We already know 
the first two. We also know the elder brother of Lucius H, the 
consul Sextus H. It is the latter’s son, Lucius III, who interests us here, 
or rather his children. From his marriage with Popilia, contracted 
about 135, two sons were born ; the elder, Lucius IV, consul m 90 
B.C.,® became the sworn enemy of Marius, who had liim put to death 
ajfler his troops took Rome in 87. The younger, C. Caesar Strabo, 
aedile during the year of his brother’s consulate and member of the 
College of Pontiffs, was considered one of the best orators of his 
time, and one of its most brilliant writers. He showed himself to 
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be bitterly hostile to Marius, like bis brother, whose fate he shared. 
Their two heads were exposed together in, the Forum, on the orators’ 
tribune. 

It is scarcely a year since their imagines were joined to those already 
placed in the Htde deHcately sculptured niches, which, running in 
regular hues along the walls, decorate the atrium of their cousin. 
To-day, the doors of their narrow dwelling-places have been thrown 
wide open, laurel wreaths adorn their brows and with their fixed, 
ineffable smiles they await the moment when the prayers of the Hving 
will rise, imploring them to keep paternal watch over their young 
descendant whose miraculous destiny is about to begin. 

The door opens. The ‘ child ’ appears. He is a fiail and charming 
youth, graceful as a girl. His rather long, pale face is of exquisite 
delicacy * ; only the mouth, which is shghdy too large, with some- 
what full sensuous lips, is a Htde out of proportion. We are above 
all held by his eyes : black and piercing, they have in them sudden 
fleeting gleams which momentarily rise to the surface like the reflection 
of distant Hghtning. He comes forward with an easy bearing, clothed 
in a white woollen tunic, which he put on overnight as a good omen. 

There is a sudden silence. The ceremony begins. Gravely the 
Hther recites the words invoking the help of his ancestors for 
his son. Caius attentively follows the ritual gestures and strives to 
play his part without faltering. Now the most solemn moment is 
approaching. Slowly the lad comes forward, stiflening to the 
fitmost his natural, gHding walk. He places on the altar the golden 
ball which has protected his childhood from ill-fortune, takes off his 
^mtexta with its purple border and receives from his father’s hand 
the plain white toga of manhood.^ Another moment and, draped in 
its folds, he has turned towards the assembled company, who show 
their admiration by an appreciative and flattering murmur. 

The second stage follows : the journey to the Forum where the 
name of a new citizen must be inscribed on the civic Hsts. A pro- 
cession is formed, with Caius at its head and his father and mother 
at his side. Pdl-^meU from all directions the guests surge round them, 
and. Following at a respectful distance, a bedraggled crowd of beggars < 
trail along, on the look-out for the customary largess after the 
ceremony. 

This tumultuous passage across the dty on the feast day of Bacchus^ 
which a very ancient custom has designated as, the day for the clothing 
of young R.omans in the toga of manhood, is cer tainly the most 
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picturesque of episodes. At every street corner similar processions 
are encountered, larger or smaller, more or less sumptuous, according 
to the rank and wealth of each. From all directions, coming from 
every quarter of the city, they troop towards the Forum where beats 
the heart of Rome. From one procession to another they call to 
each other, exchange greetings, good wishes, congratulations. Is it 
not in reality one great family party, this reunion of the gens, whose 
ramifications cross one another far into the distance and form a bond 
which unites their sons for ever ? ® 

It is nearly midday. The road from the Subura to the Forum is 
long and progress is slow in the midst of this gay, jostling crowd. 
Caius keeps on walking. But the effort seems to have tired him, 
and besides, in order that he should have the manly grace which 
befits a new-made Roman citizen, they have fastened his new belt 
too tightly. He finds this very uncomfortable. Then, surreptitiously, 
he loosens it with a rapid, furtive gestmre, and lets the pleats of his 
tunic float freely. This style of dress will distinguish him all his Hfe.® 
At last they have arrived. The inscription is made on the tahularium 
of the tribunes and at the same time his praenomen Caius is officially 
declared and recognized. This formahty accompHshed, he must still 
go up to the Capitol where, at the am of the goddess Juventas, he 
will give thanks with aU his family to the gods of the State for their 
help in bringing this ceremony to so happy a conclusion. This is 
the last item on the programme, and there is nothing left but to* 
sit down to a meal. Accordingly the whole company returns to the 
family home, where all fnends and relations are happily united in a 
feast. 



CHAPTER 2 


Getting under Way 


H enceforth, while still under his fatlier s authority, Caesar 
could, within certain restricted limits, dispose of his time and 
energy and guide his own studies and interest himself in 
public affairs, although he could not take any active part in them. 

There is good reason to believe that the first phase of Caesar’s 
education was very similar to that generally given to children of 
Roman families of the same social level as his own. An only son, 
he had spent his childhood in an essentially feminine atmosphere with 
his mother and two sisters.^® The first thing he was taught was fear 
of the gods and respect for the law ; he was also instructed in the 
rules of kindness, modesty, and frugahty. When he was about ten, 
he was entrusted to the charge of ^grammaticus, the learned M. Antonius 
Gnipho, a Gaul by origin, but formed in the Alexandrian school of 
rhetoric, and considered by his contemporaries as particularly well 
versed in Greek and Roman literature.^ He learned to read and 
think from Homer, first in the Latin translation of Livius Andronicus, 
<^en m the original text. Certain passages from contemporary authors 
were added to this primary foundation of Hterary instruction which 
was given in a more or less uniform manner to all young Romans 
of the period. The tutor was chiefly concerned io. seeing that the 
pupil’s pronunciation was correct, and m expounding, first the outward 
form and structure of the work, its grammar and style, and then the 
, subject matter, which was minutely analysed from the point of view 
of poetics, history of literature, general history, philosophy, and 
morality. 

Once he had acquired this knowledge, Caesar had to learn by 
heart some of the texts which had been explained, or to develop 
them in writing. He would be asked to write down some htde 
story or to transpose certain passages of poetry into prose. At the 
same time his tutor would initiate him into the art of oratory, makir.g 
him declaim examples of eloquence selected from the works of ancient 
and modem masters. But now that he had said good-bye to his 
childhood, all this was over. Now he need no longer incline meekly 
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to his tcs-chcr s wishes. P3e h^d complete liberty to Te 3 .d 3 iid write 
what he pleased. He took advantage of this ; it even seems that he 
abused his freedom a little. At all events, we know that besides some 
tragedies which he attempted at this period, history makes mention 
of some youthful verses so daring and Hcentious that his successor 
Augustus judged it necessary to withdraw them j&om circulation out 
of respect for Caesar’s memory. 

The prospect which the immediate future offered him was twofold ; 
mihtary service and marriage. Neither the one nor die other was 
particularly to his taste. With his fragile constitution and delicate 
health he had Htde inclination for life in a camp. As for becoming 
a husband and the father of a family, the choice imposed upon him 
in the matter of a spouse could scarcely draw biin in. that dir ection. 
His father had found him a fiancee of obscure origin, whose chief, 
if not only, recommendation was her immense fortune. Here again, 
the prudent circumspection of the former praetor showed itseE 
Nothing would have been easier for him than to arrange a brilliant 
match for his son by choosing a wife among the daughters, nieces, 
or other descendants of a Marius or a Citma. We can be quite certain 
that his sister Julia did not fail to urge him in this direction, which 
would have enabled the young Caesar to make himseE a magnificent 
career with ease and rapidity. But to aU these high hopes Caesar’s 
father preferred the tangible reality of the large dowry which the 
youthful Cossutia would bring to fill his coEers.^^ , 

Thus the spring, summer, and perhaps part of the autumn passed. 
Caesar’s father was in the provinces, called away by business, about 
which we have no details ; his mother was preparing to receive her 
new daughter-in-law, Caesar himseE was letting the days drift by 
in happy idleness, while somewhere in her parents’ home a young 
maiden was finishing her trousseau and amdously awaiting her 
wedding day. 

Suddenly news came from Pisa : Caesar’s father had fallen dead 
as he was finishing his toilet.^® 

Caesar’s hfe was immediately and utterly changed. First came the 
brusque dismissal of the rich fiancee. Why ? There are no exact 
details on this subject, but certain hy|iotheses are permissible. We 
are inclined to think that Caesar’s aunt had a hand in it. JuHa had 
liost none of her influence since the death of her redoubtable husband 
in January, 86. Cinna, who had taken the place of Marius, Hstened 
with deference to the widow of his former chief and colleague. 
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Accordingly, this lady, who must certainly have opposed the dingy 
plans mapped out for Caesar’s marriage by his father, can scarcely 
have failed to seize her opportunity and to propose a profitable alHance 
of quite a different order. Cinna had a marriageable daughter. In 
becoming the son-in-law of the ruler of the State, Caesar would 
immediately be able to entertain vast ambitions. So it came about 
that his marriage with ComeHa was decided upon. 

Caesar made no objection. He sent the customary letter to Cossutia, 
announcing that the engagement was broken off, and married the 
daughter of Citma. His marriage accomphshed,^^ he was ready to 
embark on public Hfe. There was, however, one more question to 
be settled — ^what was to be his field of action ? He was too young 
to be a State magistrate ; the military career, which alone was open 
to him at that moment, appealed to him no more than it had in 
the past. What was beheved to be a clever expedient was found ; 
Caesar was to become a priest of Jupiter ! 

Since that day in December, 87, when the venerable L. Comehus 
Merula, jiamen Dialis and highest of the Roman sacrificial priests, 
cut his veius at the feet of the statue of his god on the Capitol, his 
place had never been filled. It was the year 83, and suddenly govern- 
ment circles discovered that this state of affairs was intolerable. The 
pontifex tmximus was instructed to make an immediate choice from 
the three candidates whose names were to be submitted to him in 
^accordance with the law ; at the same time he was told that his 
choice, supposedly firee, was to fall on the candidate named Caesar. 
So it happened that, at the age of seventeen, Caesar found himself 
chosen for one of the highest priestly offices of Rome, second only 
in dignity to that of Supreme Pontiff. 

It would be an exaggeration to pretend that this honour made him 
perfectly happy. 

The office of priest of Jupiter, apart from the great distinction 
attached to it, had serious disadvantages, above all for a young roan 
who had no intention of curbing his worldly activities or gi ving up 
his pleasures before he had even learnt to savour them. 

In the first place, the priestly garb alone was enough to plunge 
him into the deepest consternation. In winter and summer the flamen 
Dialis had to- wear a thick woollen praetexta toga when he appeared 
in public. It is true that this garment was woven by his wffe, but 
iinfortunately that made it none the fighter. His head was smothered 
in an extraordinary bonnet resembling a Balaclava helmet, on top of 
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whicli swayed a kind of wooden stalk, wound round witk a woollen 
thread, like a bobbin, its end floating in every breeze. Because he 
must have no contact with anything impure, ikeflamen was forbidden 
to touch an endless number of objects and animals. Because nothing 
must interfere with the freedom of his movements, he was not allowed 
to wear the smallest kind of chain ; no knot or bow was allowed 
on his clothes, whicli had to be fastened with hoob. And if he 
wanted to have his hair cut he was obliged to ask a free man to 
assist him ; moreover, that individual had to use bronze clippers, 
since no other metal was deemed fitting for such an operation. But 
young Romans were chiefly deterred by the lifelong obligation 
imposed upon tiiejlameti JDialis to be * the man of only one woman ’, 
and stfll more serious was the ruling that forbade the holding of any 
other public office. Thus all those who had the slightest political 
ambition carefully avoided this embarrassing honour. The authorities 
were reduced to taking either invalids, whose poor health obliged 
them to refuse all public responsibilities demanding any physical 
eflbrt, or incompetent individuals who had failed everywhere else, 
or even bad characters whose families were eager to get rid of 
at any price.“ 

Even so, cmdidates yvere becoming more and more difficult to 
find. As a result certain concessions had to be made in the strict 
rule concerning the holding of other offices, and, in the last century 
of the Republic, the Jlamen could assume other functions provided • 
they did not entail his absence from Rome. Hence L. Cornelius 
Merula was later called to be consul in place of the banished Cirma. 
We have already seen the consequence of this experiment for him. 
After his death the post remained vacant until, at the time of which 
we are writing, it served to inaugurate the poHtical career of an 
adolescent of seventeen. 

We do not know what were Caesar’s personal reactions whoa the 
sudden decision of his father-in-law brought this about We can 
merely state that he made no protest. Nor have we details of his 
private life during this period. We only know that at about this 
time his wife gave birth to a daughter. 

Thus, on the threshold of his eighteenth year, Caesar found himself 
husband, father and head of a ftmily, and pledged like his pious 
cousin Sextus to the peaceful, austere life of a priest in the service of 
the most venerated of all the gods of Rome. 



CHAPTER 3 


First Trials 


T hen came another dramatic event : Cinna was assassinated by 
ids soldiers and Sulla entered Rome. What was to become of 
Caesar ? His marriage with Cornelia had placed him officially 
on the defeated side and presumably would entail the severest pro- 
scriptions. He was, however, spared. Better stiU, continuing that 
policy of conciliatipn which had succeeded so well with certain 
notable Marians, Sulla tried to draw him into his party. But he 
required of Caesar, as he did of others, to give a pledge of his fidelity 
and to prove the sincerity of his conversion by sending away his 
wife and marrying a candidate chosen by himself Caesar s reply 
was a refusal.^’ Such an act of courage on the part of this apparently 
indolent and apathetic young man must have greatly surprised his 
fiiends. It has been suggested that, apart from any poHtical considera- 
tions, this was a clear proof of (he love he bore his wife. According 
to another hypothesis it was intended to mark his formal repudiation 
of all advances from 'the new head of the Republic. The former 
r explanation seems nearer to the truth. But above all we have the 
impression— incidentally borne out by subsequent events^ — that, be- 
sides being a very bold gesture, it was also a rather rash and thoughtless 
move of which he did not wdgh aU the consequences until it was 
too late. 

As Was to be expected, Sulla showed great displeasure and ordered 
his immediate arrest. At the same time he cancelled his nomination 
to the priesthood and confiscated all his fortune. Caesar’s only course 
was flight. It was ‘ during the night and in disguise ’, as Velleius 
Peterculus tells us, that he left Rome and sought asylum in some 
lonely villa of the Sabine country. But the region was not safe. On 
al sides there were bands of Sulla’s * proscriptors ’ hunting down 
future victims who were seeking as best they could to escape the 
sword hmging over their heads. From this time on Caesar had to 
face the life of a fugitive, which seems to have been almost too much 
for him to bear. He was obHged to change his hiding-place each 
night and, as he had neither the endurance nor the training for this 
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kind of existence, he ended by falling ill. Wracked % fever, he had 
to be carried on a Htter from one place of refuge to another. During 
one of these moves he was captured by Sulla’s pohce. 

He was quickly recognized and his fate seemed to be sealed. At 
the last minute Caesar with remarkable presence of mind signalled 
to the man in charge, one Cornelius Phagita, of whom we know 
nothing except that he was numbered among the most zealous 
‘ executioners ’ in the service of the new head of the Roman Republic. 

A discreet colloquy began. It is useless to try to reconstruct it, but 
the subject-matter is perfectly clear. The price of an oudaw’s head 
was two talents, to be paid to whoever presented it to the appointed 
authorities. Well, here were the two talents ! Phagita could have 
his money straight away, without wasting time or making an un- 
necessary journey. As for Caesar, he would have the indispiitable 
advantage of keeping his head on his shoulders. The police leader 
appreciated these arguments ; he pocketed the agreed sum and 
released the prisoner. 

After this untimely encounter, Caesar judged it advisable to put 
the sea between himself and his persecutors. He went to the Adriatic 
coast with the intention of reaching Greece or perhaps Asia. We do 
not know exacdy what his plans were, because finally he had to give 
up this project. Was it his health which prevented him firom imder- 
taldng a crossing which promised to be difficult and dangerous ? It 
is impossible to decide. We only know that he agreed to surrender ^ 
and made no objection to the steps taken by his family to obtain the 
dictator’s pardon for him. Aureha called upon the help of her brother, 
the eminent L. Aurehus Cotta, who had returned to Rome when 
Sulla came into power and whose prestige was high among the 
conqueror’s followers. She also appeded to her nephew Sextus, the 
Jiamen Quirinalis, of whom Caesar had nearly become a colleague 
and superior, according to the pontifical hierarchy of Rome. He 
lent himself to the task with a good grace and set the vestal virgins 
to work under his directions. Others who were approached were 
Mam. AemiHus Lepidus, a relation by marriage, and the young 
Pompey who, since his recent conversion to Sulla’s camp, sdemed 
to be on the way to becoming an important personage in the new 
r%ime. In this connection Suetonius mentions, though without 
naming them. Certain ‘ personalities of the greatest importance ’ and 
‘ the best friends ’ of SuUa who overwhelmed him witli appeals in 
favour of Caesar. This author stresses that for a long time Sulla 
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would Hsten to none of them. He could not overlook the fact that 
this youth, who was so careless in belting his tunic, had dared to 
disobey his orders. Perhaps underneath aU the apparent inconsistencies 
and contradictions of his young ‘ adversary ’ he was able to detect 
a strength of will and character which, once stabilized, would make 
him powerful and terrible to his enemies. . . . Anyhow, he finally 
gave in. Suetonius reports that on this occasion he addressed the 
supphants in the following terms, ‘ Have your way and keep him, 
but know that this man whose welfare is so precious to you will 
one day cause the downfall of the aristocratic party which you have 
helped me to defend. There is many a Marius in one Caesar.’ 

In Dion Cassius’ version the awesome dictator is less loquacious. | 
He limits himself to a brief word of warning, but how significant it j 
is I * Beware of this youth who wears his girdle so badly fastened.’ j 
And these words ring truer than Suetonius’ pseudo-prophetic j 
amplification, of which the retrospective colouring is obvious.^® j 

Caesar showed a cautious wisdom in judging that Sulla’s j 
‘ pardon ’ might prove to be merely a truce of short duration and j 
that it would be more prudent for him to live as fat as possible | 
fi:om Rome and her ruler. He accordingly set to work to find ' 
an opportunity for leaving the capital without delay and without 
raising suspicion. j 

He found his chance in 8i when the propraetor M. Afinucius | 
, Thermus was entrusted with the mission of punishing the rebeUious j 
people of Mitylene for daring to shake off die Roman yoke during j 
the first war with Mithridates. Caesar was attached to his staff as 1 

contuhemalis. It was a custom at this time for a Roman general setting j 

out on a distant expedition to take with him a certain number of 1 
young men of good family, with no speciaHzed knowledge, but i 
cultured and well mannered, who could keep him company at table > 
and share his leisure hours. They had no particular j^ctions and i 
hardly took part in the miHtary operations, but from time to time J 
they were given missions of a varied and episodic character. One 
day Caesar was told to travel to Bithynia to ask the ruler of that 
country to show a litde more eagerness in dispatching his fleet, whidh i 
die Romans needed to complete the blockade of die capital of Lesbos. 
This, however, needs a few words of explanation. 

Among the ‘alHes’ whom the Roman Republic honoured with j 
her protection figured the king of Bithynia, Nicomedes IV, ‘ a sad ; 
specimen, both greedy and cruel ’, according to the recent evaluation j 
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of J. Carcopino. ‘ He may have poisoned his father suggests this 
j learned historian.^® 

I For my part, I consider the hypothesis perfectly reasonable. I would 
I merely add that at that period such procedure was very much in 
I vogue and was the favourite course of his neighbours and fellow 
I rulers when they judged that they had held the position of heir 
1 to the parental throne long enough. I must also draw attention to 
I the fact that even centuries later a good number of the princes of 
I Christian Byzantium had recourse to the same method and that it 
I would therefore be signally unjust to hold Nicomedes of Bithynia 
i up as anything exceptional in the way of a monster. 

3 On coming to power he had immediately given his allegiance to 
I Rome and he was unmoveable in his fidelity to the gilded yoke he 
I bore, constantly refusing to be associated with the numerous intrigues 
I of Mithridates and those who emulated him in his attempts to under- 
j mine the power of Rome in the Near East. As master of the Asiatic 
I coast of the Bosphorus, Nicomedes could control all the shipping and 
j trafiic in the Dardanelles. The Romans profited by this, but Nico- 
j medes found it very much to his advantage too, holding ships and 
J traders for ransom at his own good pleasure while himself resting 
i in perfect security under the shadow of his powerful ‘ protectors 
’ When, m 88, the Romans in Asia were crushed by the troops of 
Mithridates, the king of Bithynia took refuge in Rome. Three years 
afterwards, when SuEa s legions had restored the situation, he returned 
to his kingdom and continued his * operations his festivities and 
celebrations as of yore ; for this barbarian king had a passion for 
luxury — oriental luxury of the highest degree. And so it was that, 
carried away by the pleasures of the table and the pleasures of love — 
oriental love, be it remembered — ^he finished by forgetting his duties 
as monarch and, what was more serious, his duties as an * ally \ 

This happened in 8i, when Minucius Thermus was engaged in 
’ besieging Mitylene.®® By the terms of the ‘ agreement ’ which the 
RepubHc had imposed upon him, Nicomedes IV was pledged to place 
his entire fleet, which was large and well equipped, at the disposal 
of Rome as soon as he was asked. Needing these vessels, and seeing 
no sign of their arrival at the appointed time, Minucius Thermus 
charged Caesar to convey to the king of Bithynia a demand — no 
doubt couched in stem enough language — requiring his immediate 
action.®^ 

When the young messenger of the Roman general appeared, 
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Nicomedes was completely dazzled. Tiie impression Caesar made 
upon Hm was so great that, having been informed of the object of 
his mission, he offered him his own sleeping chamber in which to rest 
after the long and arduous journey. ‘ The king’s guards escorted him 
thither, and there he slept on a bed of gold with a purple covering 
Cicero assures us. The next day, in the king’s palace, a brilHant feast 
was held in the presence of some Roman merchants who happened 
to be passing through Bithynia. Caesar showed himself to be so 
dehghted by the welcome given him that not remembering, or refusing 
to remember, the official character of his mission, he accepted the 
role of cup-bearer to Nicomedes during the banquet, fulfilling his 
duties in the same way as, and in company with, several seductive 
young ephebes who formed the ‘ seragho ’ of his royal friend.®* 

The adventure became known in Rome and seriously prejudiced 
Caesar’s reputation. As for himself, he does not seem to have attached 
much importance to it. Such a voluptuous atmosphere of exotic 
luxury pleased him immensely and he did his best to prolong his visit 
to the utmost Hmit. The ships were ready, however, and he had to 
leave, but he contrived to return to Bithynia as soon as ever he reached 
his destination, ‘ on the pretext of having to dehver a sum due to 
some client of his who had been set free ’, writes Suetonius. ‘ The 
rest of the campaign won him a better reputation ’, adds this author. 
And it is trae that his superior deemed it in order to bestow upon 
him a civic crown at the taking of Mitylene. 

This needs a word of explanation. According to the rules on 
military decorations in force in the Roman army, the civic crown 
was awarded to those who had saved the life of a soldier in battle ; 
some modem historians therefore claim that Caesar had distinguished 
himself by this act of courage during the last days of the siege. This 
is far from certain, since none of the ancient writers make definite 
mention of it. The simple fact that Caesar was recommended for 
this distinction can never be taken as a sufficient reason for attributing 
such an action to him. Generals were known to shower civic crowns 
upon their colleagues for the most varied and often ftivolous reasons. 
There was M. Fulvius Nobihor,** for instance, who, if we can bdieve 
Cato, distributed them to his soldiers in recognition of the zeal with 
which they had dug wells and erected fortifications. As we haye no 
precise details of the action which won this decoration for Caesar, 
it would be better, I think, not to exaggerate its importance. Caesar 
needs it less than anyone. 
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At any rate, the campaign of Mitylene was finished, and Minudus 
Thermus was preparing to dismiss his troops. What was to become 
of Caesar ? Perhaps he would have returned once more to his fiiend 
Nicomedes if he had not heard that the governor of Cilicia, P. Servihus 
Isauricus, was preparing a punitive expedition against the pirates who 
infested the coastal regions of his province.®* He went to oiSfer him 
his services, which were accepted. But scarcely had the campaign 
started when news reached him : Sulla was dead. He left everything 
and returned wiA all speed to Rome. 



CHAPTER 4 


A Stay in Rome 


S uetonius has no scruples in giving the real reasons which 
hastened Caesar’s return to Rome. He counted on the confusion 
which would follow the death of Sulla to enable him to push right 
to the front of the political scene. As, however, he was far from the 
centre of events, and no doubt badly and insufficiently informed, he 
had imagined the situation in Rome to be very different from what 
it really was. It is again Suetonius who tells us that ‘ on his return 
Caesar found the circumstances less favourable than he had hoped ’. 

The question, then, for us to decide is why these ‘ circumstances ’ 
did not seem to him favourable enough, and why they did not fit 
in with his wishes and intentions. First of all, what were they, and 
what were his own plans and projects ? 

I suppose the reader has some knowledge of the repercussions which 
the death of Sulla had on the course of events in Rome, and I imagine 
that he knows at least the outline of the adventurous career of Lepidus, 
who had been the first openly to attack the dictator while he was 
alive. I would only warn him against a somewhat unfair interpretation 
of the character and activities of this personage, an interpretation which 
tends to persist on grounds which have nothing to do with historical 
science in the strict sense of the word. 

Quite recently, for instance, we have seen an historian such as 
J. Carcopino repeat on his own account the crushing judgment uttered 
nearly two centuries ago by the solemn President de Brosses who, 
naturally enough, regarded Lepidus merely as an ‘ anarchist ’ and a 
‘ shameless demagogue 

Let us listen to J. Carcopino : ‘ An utter scoundrel ‘ wtithout con- 
victions or scruples ’, Lepidus ‘ advertised his subversive programme 
and his egotistical hatreds m the Forum We will try to formulate 
this ‘ programme ’ and to examine these ‘ hatreds ’. It may then be 
possible to judge how far the one is ‘ subversive ’ and the other 
‘ egotistical ’. 

The law on sustenance is the central point in the social programme 
of Lepidus. We know that the younger of the Gracchi had tn ad<» 
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his name famous by granting once a month to needy Roman citizens 
a bushel of grain costing 6 asses and 2| sesterces, which was enough 
to keep them aHve for a week. 

Then came Sulla, and with one stroke he abolished the lex 
Sempronia. Thereafter Lepidus appeared. It was not the timid half- 
measure of Caius Gracchus which he meant to restore. He had 
something much greater and more lasting in view. ‘ In place of the 
principle of reduced prices, Lepidus for the first time substituted that - 
of gratuitous distributions and, moreover, extended it to the whole 
city.’ It is in those words that J. Carcopino describes this reform, 
at die same time reproacliing its promoter with ‘ imposing the ruinous 
burden of grain distributions upon the budget of the Republic widh 
a view to ‘ capturing die favour of the masses ’. He adds : ‘ In order 
to keep it [this favour], he was no more sparing with his own enormous 
fortune than with the money of the State a rather susprising gesture, 
coming as it did from an ‘ utter scomidrel who surely would have 
contented himself with dipping into the public funds without touching 
his personal capital. 

Such was the * subversive programme ’ of Lepidus. As for his 
* hatreds ’, it must at all events be admitted that far firom concealing 
them he displayed them quite openly. He certainly changed his party 
more than once, alternating between Marius and Sulla. So did many 
others whose reputation for honesty and integrity has never been 
questioned on this account. J 3 ut, unlike many others, he never made 
a secret of the game he was playing. 

This then was the man who dominated the political scene in Rome 
in the spring of the year 78. He spoke of annulling all of Sulla’s 
legislation with one stroke. He intended to recall all those who had 
been banished and to restore to them their property which had been 
confiscated or sold ; he himself would set an example by declaring 
that he was ready to give back anything he had acquired at their 
expense. These appeals made an immense stir. A serious social up- 
heaval was preparing. Sulla had been lavish in the bestowal of land 
upon his partisans and collaborators. Now preparations were beiag 
made to dispossess them all. In some regions the ex-legionaries of 
SuHa were being expelled fi:om the estates with which their chief 
had rewarded them. It was only a beginning. A social revolution 
seemed to be imminent. The anti-SuUan movement was a threat to 
the aristocracy in general and might endanger the prerogatives of the 
Senate. The latter, conscious of its peril, determined to use every 
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means possible to safeguard tbe interests <?f birth and ownership ; 
that is why absolute powers were granted to Pompey, and the 
extraordinary authority which had been given him was renewed. 

Lepidus was not supported by a strong homogeneous party. He 
had not succeeded in consoHdating all the Marians, for the good 
reason that great confusion reigned among them and that some even 
of the more important adherents were perplexedly asking themselves 
whetherthey were stiU of the party, or what they were. . . . Learning 
of Caesar’s return, Lepidus sent the son of Cinna, one of his first 
supporters, to sound him. Suetonius speaks of the ‘ magnificent 
offers ’ made in the name of Lepidus by this young man to his 
brother-in-law. Caesar refused them all. 

According to Suetonius, this refusal was made because Caesar was 
suspicious of the capabilities of Lepidus. He might have added that, 
once on the spot, Caesar realized that the former SuHan party was 
still a force to be reckoned with and that, thanks to the massive 
‘ regroupings ’ carried out by the deceased dictator, it still had a 
powerful majority in the Senate and showed itself ready to defend 
its rights with desperate energy. The fact that Pompey had been 
given plenary powers seemed particularly significant. The struggle 
promised to be difficult and the proportions of the forces engaged 
made the issue extremely problematic. With a mature and considered 
judgment remarkable in a young man of twenty-two, Caesar deter- 
mined to keep out of so risky an adventure. He preferred to wait. 

In the meantime, as he had been away for three years, he had to 
renew his contact with pubHc affairs into which he had scarcely had 
time to become initiated before his enforced departure from Rome 
in 8 1 . For the moment, Caesar became an ordinary private citizen 
without any off cial position. Possibly, had he wished to make use 
of his nomination to the priesthood, he could have obtained the 
cancellation of the harsh measure which SuUa had taken against him. 
He did not do so, and this shows clearly that he did not care for that 
honour which would only have hindered the career he was preparing 
to follow. He turned his attention in the direction of the Forum, 
keeping a close watch for any opportunities of getting himself known. 
They soon came. 

Cn. Cornelius Dolabella, a creature of Sulla, who had rewarded 
his zeal by having him made consul in 8i, had just made a triumphal 
entry into Rome after gaining some rather vague and uncertain 
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military successes.*® He had, however, managed to attract far more 
spectacular attention in another field. Having received the governor- 
ship of Macedonia at the expiration of his consular duties, he had 
given himself over to such plunder and embezzlement that even 
among his confreres past and present, who had nearly all indulged in 
similar practices in the course of their duties, he was felt to have 
grossly exceeded the limit generally accepted in such forms of activity. 
Judicial action was possible, but in order to start it off some citizen 
had to come forward as prosecutor, laying before the tribunal, m the 
form of a complaint, an outline of the indictment which he intended 
to pronounce against the accused. 

We know tliat in the time of the Repubhc this practice was wide- 
spread among yoimg Romans, who found in it an excellent method 
of malting a name for themselves and of putting their oratorical 
powers to the test. It even happened, if the ‘ victim ’ did not wish 
to appear before his judges, that a withdrawal of the accusation, 
negotiated in time, could obtain considerable advantages for the 
would-be prosecutor.*® 

Caesar made his start by prosecuting the ‘ triumphant ’ hero of 
Macedonian fame. The cause was good and it had a double advantage. 
On the one hand, apart firom any political considerations, Caesar was 
performing a praiseworthy action by summoning so flagrant a wrong- 
doer to appear before the Repubhcan courts of law. On the other 
hand, the fact that he had chosen one of Sulla’s most devoted Heutenants 
might be construed as a significant enough gesture directed against 
the survivors of the Sullan regime. 

Caesar set to work very conscientiously. He instructed his corres- 
pondents to carry out a detailed inquiry on the spot. The inhabitants 
of the province made no difficulty about supplying plentiful informa- 
tion concerning the ‘ activity ’ of their former governor, and the 
dossier thus coUected appeared overwhelming enough. Then Caesar 
began to draw up his divinatio which he had to present to die tribunal. 
A passage from Valerius Maximus leads us to the conclusion that for 
this work he drew largely upon one of the last speeches of his uncle 
Strabo. It is to be supposed iat his formal indictment was favourably 
received by the competent judges since at the end of his speech he 
wis officially accepted as the prosecutor of Cn. Cornelius Dolabdla. 

Whto this individual heard of the action to be brought against 
him, he was furious. He began by abusing his opponent before the 
whole Senate. Caesar’s relations with the king of Bithynia served as 
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ids pretext for using certain choice epithets reported by Suetonius 
and Cicero. Then he engaged two of the greatest lawyers of the 
time to defend him. The first was the illustrious Hortensius, who was 
then at the height of his glory, the second the eminent L. Aurelius 
Cotta, Caesar’s own uncle, who had on a previous occasion intervened 
for him with Sulla. 

What could an inexperienced young novice Hke Caesar hope for 
when he found himself confironted by these two famous masters of 
the Roman courts? Far from being intimidated, however, he 
accepted the unequal contest. At first his uncle, obviously embarrassed, 
left the field to his colleague Hortensius, whose skill and authority 
had no difficulty in disposing of the charges Caesar had prepared with 
such care. The disaster was complete when at the end of the debate 
L. Aurelius Cotta rose in his turn to make his closing speech. DolabeUa 
was acquitted and Caesar left the court declaring that ‘ the speech 
for the defence by L. Aurelius Cotta had snatched from his hands 
the best possible of cases ’. 

This first setback did not discourage him. The very next year he 
made another attempt, under similar circumstances. 

C. Antonius Hybrida, a fanatical follower of Sulla, had made him- 
self conspicuous at the time of his leader’s triumph by driving a four- 
in-hand chariot in the circus games which formed part of the official 
cedebrations on that occasion. This won him the nickname of quad- 
rigarius, which was not very flattering at that period. His mili tary 
distinctions were of a very special character : at the head of a band 
of horsemen, during Sulla’s campaign in Greece, he had pfllaged a 
considerable number of cities both small and great. Now in the naive 
hope of recovering the money and goods thus * requisitioned ’, these 
cities were bringing a lawsuit against him and they entrusted Caesar 
with the defence of their cause. 

We do not know what reasons led them to approach a jurist so 
lacking in fame and experience. It may be that the initiative came 
fi:om Caesar himself, who, profiting by certain connections he had 
estabhshed with various Grecian cities during his previous case, had 
suggested to them the idea of trying their chances. This time, too, 
Caesar was very zealous in carrying out his duties as prosecutor^ 
According to Plutarch, he spoke with great eloquence before the 
praetor M. Lucullus who was appointed to judge the case. The praetor 
recognized that the complaint was well founded, which was equivalent 
to a condemnation of C. Antonius. The latter, however, considering 
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that he had been, denied justice, appealed to the people’s tribunes and 
was acquitted. Once more Caesar lost his case. 

On closer examination it will be seen that it is unfair to bold him 
responsible for this double setback. His speech against Dolabella must 
have made an excellent impression. At any rate, such ancient writers 
as Suetonius and Quintihan speak of it with the highest praise,®® and, 
after all, to have been defeated in an oratorical battle where he was at 
grips with the two most eminent lawyers of the Roman coturts was no 
dishonour. As far as the affair of C. Antonius is concerned, the fact 
that the praetor had declared Caesar’s cHents to be in the right proves 
that he had been persuasive and eloquent enough in presenting their 
case. If the acquittal of the plunderer followed that of the corrupt 
governor, it was merely because at that time Roman justice had reached 
a stage when such decisions seemed perfectly normal, since the judges 
in giving their verdict were only taking precautions agaiust some day 
in die near or distant future when any one of them might find himself 
in a like situation. 

Hence we should not presume that these two failures really damaged 
Caesar’s reputation as an orator. But there were other things. The 
numerous friends and relations of Dolabella as well as those of C. 
Antonius, united by their common interest, could scarcely be anything 
but resentful of this ‘ nephew of Marius ’ who had distinguished him- 
self by a course of action of which the hostile nattne could not be dis- 
puted. At the same time his private life was becoming more and more 
notorious. The pubhc was intrigued by his lavish extravagance. It 
was known that he had no personal fortime and that it was only thanks 
to systematic loans, obtained in almost every quarter, that he was able 
to keep going. These debts were growing with breath-taking rapidity. 
Plutarch tells us that before obtaining any office, Caesar was supposed 
to owe his creditors roughly 1,300 talents, or the equivalent of about 
00,000. His conduct m Bithynia had given rise to severe criticism.®^ 
Public opinion was lenient in the matter of homosexuaHty between 
Roman citizens, but to ‘ prostitute oneself with a barbarian ’ was con- 
sidered the height of infamy. Most serious of all, Caesar, braving his 
unsavoury reputation, had entered upon an endless series of feminine 
conquests and appeared to choose his mistresses from the best families 
of tie capital, at the same time showing a marked preference for 
married women.®® 

One day it was learnt in Rome that this disturbing and irresistible 
seducer was leaving the city, accompanied by a numerous escort of 
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secretaries and slaves. Where was he going and what was the object 
of his journey ? 

Suetonius claims that Caesar made the decision to retire to Rhodes 
‘ in order to escape both from hatred [of Dolabella] and, during this 
period of rest and inaction, to take lessons from Apollonius Melon, the 
most celebrated master of eloquence of his time 

Modem historians, stressing the second part of this passage, have 
claimed that Caesar, disappointed after his unfortunate d^but at the 
bar, had intended to go to PJiodes to acquire the art of true oratory, in 
which he still felt himself to be deficient. 

We have already pointed out that Caesar personally had no reason 
to be dissatisfied with his first speeches, nor to be so discouraged that 
he instantly decided upon a long and tiring journey in order once again 
to occupy a seat on the hard benches of a school of rhetoric. As for 
the ‘ hatred ’ of Dolabella, that certainly seems perfectly plausible. 
But we have to ask ourselves if Caesar would have thought it so serious 
and dangerous to his person that the only course open to him, as in the 
days of Sulla’s proscriptions, was flight. This is hard to beHeve. 
Times had changed, and Dolabella was not Sulla. 

Before going into this matter, it would be well to try to estabhsh 
whether or not Caesar had the intention of going to Rhodes when he 
left: Italy. Actually a study of his journey leads us to other conclusions. 

We know that during the crossing Caesar was captured by pirates 
in the vicinity of the island of Pharmacuse near tlie coast of Asia Minor, 
north of Miletus.®^ After a look at the map one is entitled to ask why, 
if he were going direedy to Rhodes, he should have been so near 
Miletus when he met the pirates. To answer this question we must 
assume that, contrary to the usual custom, after leaving some port on 
the Adriatic, Caesar made his first landing at Dyrrachium so as to pass 
from one end of Greece to the other before finally embarking for 
Rhodes at some port on the Aegean. If, on the other hand, he had 
followed the usual course which would have brought him straight 
fij^om the Itahan coast to PJhodes, we cannot tmderstand why, off the 
Cyclades, he should have turned northwards, taking the opposite 
direction and travelling farther and farther away ftom the island 
chosen by the historians as his destination. 

If, however, we try to place the end of his journey elsewhere, for 
instance in Bithyma, the problem is. easily solved. Caesar was eight 
mies ftom Miletus when he fell into the hands of the pirates. Now 
the map shows us that Miletus is on the way which leads via Pergiainos 
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Straight to the kingdom of Nicomedes IV. This king had just died, 
bequeathing his country to the Roman Repubhc. An inventory of 
his estate was about to be made. There is every reason to beheve that 
Caesar had not been forgotten in the will of his royal friend. Did he 
not himself proclaim later in front of the whole Senate that he was 
indebted to the king of Bithynia for numerous kindnesses? It is here 
surely that the real reasons for his journey are to be found, but never- 
theless it is not impossible that he conceived the idea of going to 
Rhodes on his way back in order to visit the famous rhetorician and 
to take the opportunity of attending some of his lectures. 



CHAPTER 5 


The Adventure 


C aesar’s capture by the pirates provides the subject for some of 
the most picturesque and lively pages of Plutardi. The passage 
is quoted in all memoirs and it is not necessary to reproduce it 
here. All the same it is worth while to examine its historical value 
and, by a quick checking of the facts, to estabhsh what belongs to 
history while eliminatiug the purely hterary additions, though these 
form its principal charm. 

We must begin with a definite statement : the fact itself appears to 
be incontestable, so does the place and so do the characters involved. 

The disaepancy between the text and the reahty starts after the 
departure of Caesar’s emissaries in search of the required ransom, while 
he remained alone among the pirates except for his doctor and two 
servants. According to Plutarch, during the thirty-eight days of his 
captivity he was treated ‘ less as a prisoner than as a prince surrounded 
by his guards ’. In return he treated his jailors ‘ with so much scorn 
that when he wanted to sleep he ordered them to observe a profound 
silence’. Better still : ‘ Confident of his safety he played and took his 
exercise with them, composed poems and speeches which he read to 
them*- and when they did not show due appreciation he unsparingly 
abused them as ignorant barbarians.* 

Where could Plutarch have obtained such precise and detailed 
information ? 

It is generally supposed that one of the three companions remaining 
with Caesar, his p%sician perhaps, noted down and afterwards pub- 
hshed an accoxmt of the event which was later used by Plutarch, or at 
any rate by the writer who acted as his informant in the Life of Caesar. 
All this is very probable. We must, however, point out that, in the 
process, someone might easily have changed certain aspects of the 
situation. Whether it was the hypothetical doctor or Plutarch himself 
does not much matter. The fact remains that other, quite different 
versions were also circulated. 

Velleius Paterculus, who wrote about a century before Plutarch, 
made use of material which the latter either did not know of or 
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neglected. He claims in particular that Caesar, while inspiring his 
jailors ‘ with as much fear as respect nevertheless was constantly on 
his guard and anxiously avoided any gesture that might render him 
suspect. This caution went so far ‘ that Caesar never took off his shoes 
and never unfastened his belt, afraid that the shghtest change in his 
habits might arouse the pirates' suspicions ’. This was lest they should 
think he wished to make his escape by swimming. 

Time passed and the ransom did not arrive. Certainly fifty talents 
was a considerable sum. Plutarch tells us (he is, however, alone in this 
opinion) that the pirates had only asked for twenty and that it was 
upon Caesar’s own insistence that the amount was raised to fifty, 
on the grounds that a man such as himself was worth at least that 
price.®® 

Paradoxical as this version may appear, it is not entirely improbable, 
except for Caesar’s alleged estimate of his own value, which is perhaps 
merely the product of an imaginative biographer anxious to please 
his readers. 

Actually, what did it matter to Caesar if his ransom was fixed at 
twenty or fifty talents, since it was not he who had to produce the 
money ? We know that this obligation was imposed by the Roman 
State upon the allied coastal cities, which were thus held financially 
responsible for every capture of Roman citizens in their locality. 
This rule, which at first sight might appear hard and exorbitant, was 
perfectly logical and in conformity with the most elementary principles 
of justice. As most of the persons engaged in the raids were 
drawn from among the inhabitants of these very cities and as they 
shared more or less directly in the benefits thus obtained, nothing was 
more reasonable than that they should be required to restore, even 
though indirectly, the gains acquired in such operations. 

While he waited for his envoys to complete their tour through all 
the cities of the region and to collect the required sum, captivity 
weighed heavily upon the prisoner, who became impatient and, 
according to Suetonius, showed ‘ the most lively indignation This 
is easy enough to understand, since it was mid-winter and Caesar 
stiU found extremes of cHmate hard to endure. 

At last the money arrived. The pirates received the ransom agreed 
upon and set their prisoner free. He then went on board the boat 
which had just brought his emissaries back from Miletus and returned 
to dry land. As for the pirates, fully satisfied no doubt with the result 
of their operations, instead of putting out to sea they thought fit to 
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celebrate tbe event by a feast worthy of the occasion. Little did they 
guess how highly imprudent they were being. 

Generally the one idea of any captive regaining his liberty was to 
get away as soon as possible from the inauspicious regions. This was 
not the case with Caesar, and what followed shows die advantage he 
had in doubling, if not trebling, the amount of his ransom. 

No sooner had he disembarked than he set about recruiting a band 
of bold adventurers who perhaps belonged to another clan, rivals of 
his former jailors. He armed some ships, and in the space of an 
afternoon he had succeeded in manning a regular battle fleet. 

It is quite evident that considerable sums of money would be needed 
to obtain such a result. Now Caesar, after six weeks of captivity, had 
none at all. He was thus obliged to negotiate with the utmost subdety 
and to use all possible inducements before he could succeed in con- 
vincing the men he was hiring that this operation, without entailing 
any great risks, would bring them substantial and immediate benefits. 
Here again his powers of persuasion, his skill in bringing convincing 
arguments to bear in the most delicate circumstances, must have served 
him in good stead. The improvised ‘ troops ’ agreed to fight on 
credit, and Caesar’s ‘ squadron taking advantage of the oncoming 
darkness, set sail without an instant’s delay. They were able to 
surprise the pirates, who had not moved aU day and were still in the 
roadstead off the island. During the battle which followed, some of 
the ships of the pirates, who had been taken unawares, were sunk, 
others fell into the hands of Caesar with all their booty. A few 
managed to get away. 

Caesar had every reason to be pleased with the result of this engage- 
ment ; it had brought him a considerable number of prisoners and 
a huge booty, at the same time enabling him to recover within a 
few hours the fifty talents paid by the alhed municipalities for his 
liberation. * 

Once the expenses of the expedition were covered Caesar meant to 
ergoy his gains in conformity with the rules of strictest legality. But 
first he decided to take revenge on his jailers, now prisoners in his 
hands, and to make them pay dearly for the five weeks of captivity 
they had inilicted upon him. This is why he immediately got into 
touch with the chief government representative in the region, J. 
Silanus,®’ proconsul of the Asian province. Normally resident at 
Pergamos he had gone to Bithynia where he was engaged in Tnaking 
the inventory of ^e estate of Nicomedes IV. As soon as he 
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this, Caesar followed him there, leaving his prisoners in custody at 
Pergamos. 

We know very little about his interview with the proconsul. 
Plutarch merely reports that Silanus, who as chief magistrate of Asia 
should have taken steps to punish the pirates, ‘ after having taken a 
covetous glance at their wealth which was considerable ’ replied to 
Caesar that he would consider at his leisure what he would do with 
the captives. Velleius Paterculus presents the case rather diflfetently. 
According to him, Caesar asked permission to have the prisoners 
executed, but he, ‘ no less envious than cowardly ’, declared that he 
would have them sold. Tliis version seems nearer to the truth. At 
any rate, we know that Silanus, not trusting Caesar, took care to send 
direct orders to Pergamos to prodeed with the sale. His messenger 
arrived too late. Caesar, who was bent above aU on fulfilling the 
promise made in apparent jest to his jailers during his captivity, had 
returned post-haste to Pergamos, and, paying scant attention to the 
opinion expressed by the proconsul, on his own authority had the 
prisoners hanged, if we can believe Plutarch. VeUeius Paterculus and 
later Valerius Maximus say that he had them crucified, which after 
all comes to the same thing. 

The text of Velleius Paterculus deserves to be re-read with careful 
attention : ‘No less envious than cowardly . . .’ What exactly is 
the meaning of these words which express such severe judgment of 
the proconsul of Asia ? It is easy enough to understand that he was 
envious on learning of the rich booty which was to fall into the hands 
of Caesar as a result of his bold step. The term cowardly, however, 
which Velleius sees fit to apply to this high magistrate, allows us to 
see a Htde further. If Silanus appeared comparatively merciful by 
announcing his intention of sparing the lives of the captured pirates, 
it was perhaps because he feared their survivors’ vengeancei Another 
hypothesis which suggests itself is quite as plausible, if not more so. 
It is possible that this eminent personage was the first to be interested 
in the safety of these ‘ partners ’, whose productive ‘ work ’ was a 
valuable source of income for himself, provided he knew how to 
keep his eyeis shut at the right moment and avoided any excegisive 
severity when destiny placed their fate in his hands. 

The passage which follows in Velleius’ account throws a faint but 
curious light on one aspect of this delicate problem which remains 
discreetly shrouded in a veil of obstinate secrecy. It reads ; 

‘ It would take too long to recall all the bold projects he [Caesar] 
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conceived, and all that the cowardly proconsul of Asia did in order 
to make them fail.’ 

We can but regret the lack of more precise information about these 
‘ bold projects ’ conceived by Caesar. All we can do is to hazard a 
few guesses which, of course, cannot be proved. We could not be 
far from the truth, however, in supposing that Caesar did not intend 
to dismiss bis forces, but rather to try to persevere in the way he 
had begun, while enlarging bis field of activity with the support of 
government troops. In other words, he would follow up, on his 
own account and in another sector, the punitive mission with which 
the government had previously entrusted P. Servihus Isauricus and 
which was soon to fall to bis future associate and rival Pompey. The 
‘ baseness ’ of the proconsul of Asia thus resulted in preventing the 
realization of a plan which might have completely altered the direction 
of Caesar’s career in the years that were to come. 

Having satisfied his vengeance, Caesar once more returned to 
Bithynia. This time it was a private affair which took him there. 
We have no exact information as to its nature, but we may assmne 
firom the fragment of a speech preserved by Aulus GeUius that, in 
accordance with the wishes of his dead ftiend, Caesar hastened to 
take up the defence of some natives who had probably belonged to 
the immediate entourage of Nicomedes IV and with whom be had 
become acquainted during his first visit to the kmg’s court. The 
opening sentences of Caesar’s speech dehvered before the same pro- 
consul Silanus, this time presiding as a judge, leads us to conclude 
that Caesar bad come to take the place of a previously appointed 
defeider. * The hospitaHty which I have received firom King Nico- 
miedes,’ be declared, ‘ the firiendship which binds me to those whose 
case is now to be tried, made it impossible for me to leave to another 
the task of defending them.’ And then he added these words which 
deserve to be reproduced in full because they reflect for us his 
conception of the rights and duties of a Roman citizen : 

The memory of the dead should be rehgiously preserved in the 
hearts of their near relations ; and we cannot neglect our duties to a 
client without covering ourselves -with shame. Our obligations to a 
cBent are so sacred that they come immediately after our duties to our 
nen: relations.’ 

We do not know the outcome of this trial. 

There is every reason to think that in so generously taking up the 
defence of other people’s mterests Caesar had no intention of neglecting 
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his own. The details of the will of Nicomedes are not known, but, 
as we suggested above, everything leads us to suppose tliat the king 
of Bithynia had shown himself very generous to his Roman friend. 

From now on, after a fairly long period of financial difSculties, 
Caesar found himself in possession of a considerable fortune. The 
liberahty of Nicomedes and the booty snatched from the pirates had 
helped to fiU his money chests. They were not long to remain locked. 

hi die meantime he was going to spend a few days at Rhodes with 
the learned Molon. Of his stay in this island we know nothing except 
that it was brief. The third war of Mithridates had just begun and 
offered Caesar an excellent opportunity for displaying his energy. As 
it turned out, he was able to employ the same methods which had 
succeeded so well in his expedition against the pirates. He equipped 
at his own expense a sort of independent company and, on the pretext 
of ‘ holding the weak and wavering cities to their duties he began 
to wage war against those towns which showed Htde eagerness to 
fight on the side of and for the cause of Rome. We know only too 
well what was meant at that time by repressing an attempt at in- 
subordination and by correcting the behaviour of any city which had 
shown some trifling signs of independence. Suetonius attributes to 
him in this connection an action of real warfare. According to his 
accoimt, Caesar’s ‘ auxiliary troops ’ (this is how he describes the 
miscellaneous elements which had been gathered together) succeeded 
in driving out of the province an enemy unit which had penetrated 
into it. Although he is the only one to mention this fact, it seems 
quite credible. Armed bands belonging to Mithridates’ forces fre- 
quently made incursions into the regions occupied by the Romans ; 
such attacks were part of a regular plan of campaign which the king 
of Pontus had been following for years. Caesar’s exploit does not 
seem to have made much difference to the general development of 
mihtary operations. At any rate, the Roman high command did not 
see fit to lend an official character to Caesar’s ‘ collaboration ’ nor to 
recognize the company which he had formed as one of the regular 
units of the army of the Republic. Moreover, once again, we 
have before us an enterprise which lasted only a short time and ended 
abruptly and unexpectedly, wdthout leaving any traces. 



CHAPTER 6 


From the College of Pontiffs to 
the Tribune of the Forum 


N o matter where Caesar’s destiny took him, it was his regular 
practice to keep as close a contact as possible with Rome. He 
always managed to have a number of correspondents who from 
more or less disinterested motives made it tlieir business to keep in 
him touch with all that was happening in the capital. It was thus that 
one day, in the midst of his war-Hke activities, he received a letter 
announcing the death of his uncle C. Aurehus Cotta and his own 
nomination to the place which had now become vacant in the College 
of Pontiffs. Caesar immediately left his troops and hurried back to 
Italy. 

This decision, which might seem utterly inconsistent with his attitude 
on a previous occasion when the question of his reinstatement as a 
flamen had been raised, needs a word of explanation. 

We have seen that on his return to Rome, at the time of Sulla’s 
death, Caesar had refrained from claiming his right to the office from 
which the enraged dictator had excluded him. The arbitrary measure 
might easily have been annulled later. If Caesar made not the slightest 
effort to regain the post he had formerly held, it was doubtless because, 
for reasons which we have already explained, he did not want it. 

It Was quite another matter to become a member of the College 
of Pontiffs. This nomination would not hamper his fiberty of action 
and would in no way hinder the normal course of his career. It 
offered nothing but advantages— a position which was well thought 
of in official circles and was sheltered from the changes and chances 
of pohtics and from party rivalries. In addition, there was the highly 
tempting prospect of being able one day to stand as candidate for the 
office of jpotitifex maxintus which, in the spiritual domain, was con- 
sidered as the highest dignity of the State and surrounded with 
unequalled prestige. 

W^e are entitled to ask how, and for what reasons, Caesar, who hgd 
been away from Rome and so far had had no opportunity of 
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distinguisliing Hmself in any field, should have been invited to sit 
in so venerable an assembly. 

In examining the nature of this institution and the privileges of its 
members we shall find an answer to the question which at first sight 
seems perplexing enough. 

Tradition attributes to King Numa Pompihus the creation of a 
council of theologians whose task it was to watch over the purity of 
dogma and to enlighten him, in his capacity as head of the Roman 
rehgion, by their special knowledge of pontifical jurisprudence. This 
council survived the fall of the kings, and its members were henceforth 
admitted by co-option and appointed for Hfe. In 104, at the sugges- 
tion of the tribune of the people Cn. Domitius, the co-option was 
replaced by election in the comitia^ but the College kept the right of 
presenting the candidates for whom the people’s assembly voted. Sulla 
repealed the law of Domitius and re-established co-option, which 
had gradually become a convenient way of handing on the priestiy 
powers by heredity. Caesar’s uncle, Strabo, had figured among the 
members of the College, and so had C. Aurelius Cotta, an uncle on 
his mother’s side. After the latter’s unexpected death, on the eve of 
the triumph in his honour in the year 74, Caesar’s mother, judging 
that her son was clearly destined to occupy the place left vacant by 
her brother’s death, must doubtless have taken urgent measures to 
intervene with the influential electors of the College : the pontifex 
maxitnus Metellus Pius, the prince of the Senate Q. Lutatius Catulus, 
P. Servilius Isauricus, under whose command Caesar had formerly 
served in Cilicia, etc. The intervention of his cousin, the jlamen 
Qmrinalis, may also have been effective : he alone among ih-cjlammes, 
representing the most ancient and firmly estabhshed cult, had succeeded 
in holding off the growing sacerdotal claims of the pontiffs and in 
keeping all his authority. So it finally came about that Caesar, at the 
age of twenty-six, was called to take a place in this distinguished 
council composed of illustrious old men loaded with years and 
glory.®® 

It is not surprising that as soon as he heard of his nomination, 
Caesar’s sole idea was to return as soon as possible to Rome. There 
was just one trouble : the journey entailed a fairly long crossing and 
there was every reason to fear the pirates who, in spite of the efforts 
of the Roman authorities, continued to enlarge the field of their 
operations more and more. Caesar had strong grounds for t hink i ng 
that since the famous adventure at Miletus he had become quite well 
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known in those parts and that this time, if he fell into their hands, 
his fate would be sealed. 

Thatis why, in order to reduce the risks of his journey to a minimum, 
he travelled by land through Greece and, on reaching the coast of the 
Adriatic, hired a modest little rowing boat with four oars, hoping thus 
to be able to pass unnoticed and to escape the vigilance of his enemies. 

‘ It was in a frail enough vessel writes Velleius Paterculus, ‘ that 
he crossed the whole breadth of the Adriatic. On the way he thought 
he saw the pirate ships ; immediately, he took oif his clothes, and, 
fastening a poniard to his side, prepared himself for whatever might 
come. But soon he realized that he had been mistaken and that what 
he had beHeved were the masts of ships were a row of trees appearing 
on the horizon.’ 

All these details are worth noticing. They enable us to understand 
the transformation which time and experience had wrought in the 
character and physical capacities of Caesar. They show how the 
weakly youth, who feU iU as soon as he was deprived of his comfortable 
bed for a few nights, had become a hardened navigator braving distant 
travels and extremities of chmate. In the space of seven years he had 
crossed from Italy to Asia Minor four times and had been all over 
Cihcia, Bithynia, Macedonia, Thessaly, and Epirus. It would be 
perhaps too much to say that he finished by hking this wandering 
existence ; the fact that he was in such a hurry to give it up at the first 
opportunity in order to resume his easy pleasant hfe in Rome rather 
goes to prove the opposite. But he had learnt not to be deterred 
by physical effort and not to fear it when circumstances made it 
necessary. 

Hardly had he entered the College of Pontiffs when he was de- 
youred by a new ambition. Making the most of his military quaH- 
fieations — his post of contuhemalis on the staff of M. Minucius Thermus, 
the dvic crown which had been awarded to him, and his achievements 
at the head of his free company — Caesar presented himself as a candidate 
for the office of mihtary tribune. 

We know that in Rome, under the RepubHc, the mihtary tribunes 
were appointed annually and, like all other magistrates, started their 
term at the beginning of the year. Originally they were chosen by 
the consuls. Then the people claimed the right to nominate them 
and, after the year 207 they were aU, to the number of twenty-four, 
elected in the comita, in the capadty of magistrates of the Roman 
people. Those who began their pohtical career in this way were 
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usually young men of good family. The dignity was even conferred 
on candidates who had not the shghtest intention of devoting them- 
selves to a career of arms. They would content themselves to serve 
for half a year {trihmatus semestris), after which they returned to private 
life in possession of the alluring tide ‘ Military Tribune of the People 
Such was in all probability the case widi Caesar. At any rate, if it 
is certain that he was called to this office, we can also admit that his 
nomination was not followed by his appointment to an active military 
command and that he hmited himself to performing his duties for 
the prescribed half year, probably in the service of the administration, 
perhaps in the recruiting offices which dealt with the formation of 
newly conscripted legions. 

No traces of information have been left us of his activity as mili tary 
tribune. On die other hand, there is conclusive evidence to prove 
that at this very time, while the Roman armies were engaged in hard 
batdes on three different fronts, Caesar did not leave the capital and 
continued to carry on his poHtical activities. This evidence is found 
in Suetonius who writes : 

‘ During his military tribuneship, he [Caesar] helped with all his 
might those who were trying to restore the power of the tribunes.* 

Caesar’s term of office was in the year 73. During that same year 
the people’s tribime C. Licinius Macer had attracted attention by his 
campaign to re-estabhsh the rights of the tribunes of the people, and 
it is clear that Caesar sided with him. But before speaHng of the 
part which he played in that enterprise, it would be well to point to 
another of Caesar’s poHtical actions which preceded it. 

This has to do with his intervention in favour of the law of Plautius. 
The tribune Plautius, who was sponsoring this measure, called together 
a contio in order to inform the people of his project before putting it 
to the vote in the comiHa.^ PubHc meetings of this kind corresponded 
to one of the fundamental principles of the Roman RepubHc, which 
advocated that the opinion of the people should be sought as often 
as possible. Sulla, fully aware of the danger of such gatherings to 
the autoaatic regime which he had set up, prohibited them. After 
his death they were remstituted and Plautius was one of the first to 
make use of them. 

The meeting which he called at the beginning of the year 73 in tfie 
Tlaminian Circus, the usual place for such assembhes, was intended to 
obtain the approval of the pubHc for his plan to hasten the return to 
Rome of the poHtical exiles banished during SuUa’s regime. Among 
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diese was L. Cinna, the brother-in-law of Caesar, who thus had a 
pretext for making a speech in the course of the meeting. 

It was the first time Caesar had spoken from the public tribune to 
the Roman people. The prudence with which he proceeded was 
significant. It was not to defend the cause of a proscribed political 
party that he raised his voice. It was to ease the fate of one of liis 
close relations that he spoke, and he added in conclusion : ‘ I thmk 
I have expended all the zeal, all the energy, all the diligence which 
out kinship demands.’ 

It is to be supposed that this oratorical intervention on the part of 
Caesar had been previously agreed upon with the tribune Plautius 
who, in accordance with the usual custom, presided over the meeting 
called on his initiative. Caesar’s relations with the tribune C. Lidnius 
Macer date from that same period. Odier agreements were soon to 
follow. Henceforth he was to use this method of political action more 
and more, and in his hands it became a highly effective mstrument. 
In gaining the support of a certain number of more or less disinterested 
tribunes of the people, Caesar had established the first outposts of his 
power. 

It was by a slow process of evolution which had lasted for at least 
two centuries that these revolutionary leaders of the Roman people 
had, little by little, acquired their power. Their long battle against 
the patricians had on numerous occasions assumed the character of a 
regular class war. It ended in the admission of the people to all 
magistrades, in an easing of the laws on debts, and in the formation 
of a kind of newnobihty — this time plebeian {lex Hortensia 289-286). 

Although by this time the tribunes of the people had lost their 
revolutionary character and were henceforth considered as titular 
magistrates, yet they constantly tended to favour the democratic party 
and the reforms it advocated, at the expense of the aristocracy and the 
Senate. 

Therefore one of Sulla’s most urgent tasks as soon as he sdzed 
power was the systematic reduction of the tribunes’ power. He 
chedred the right of intercession by threatening a fine so enormous 
that, for all practical purposes, it became impossible to exerdse it. 
Plebisdtes had to be authorized beforehand by the Senate, and the 
former ineligibility of tribunes for the office of consul, praetor or 
aedile was re-affirmed. 

After Sulla’s abdication the restoration of the rights and prerogative 
of the people’s tribxmes was placed at the head of the democratic party’s 
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demands. Sallust tells us that the tribune Cn. Sicinius was the first 
‘ to have dared to speak about the power of tlie tribunes ’ (in 76). 
He died a victim of ‘ patrician perfidy Quintus Opimius, tribune 
of the people in 75, continued his work. He succeeded in wresting 
from the Senate a law which removed the ban debarring the tribunes 
firom holding high pubhc offices. But his campaign against the 
hmitation of the intercessio was unfortunate. Called the following 
year to appear before the praetorial tribunal, he was given so heavy 
a fine that he was unable to pay and all his goods were confiscated, 
which entailed the loss of his civic rights. 

One of the consuls of that year, C. Aurelius Cotta, judging that, 
after all, the time had come to grant die plebs some compensations 
which would prove die good will of the Senate and the paternal care 
with which it watched over the people’s welfare, was able to make 
the assembly vote two measures intended to stop the dangerous ever 
increasing cost of hving and the lack of suppHes. The first specified 
that thereafter the renewal of State contracts should be carried out by 
consuls, and not by the censors. The second decreed that the granting 
of State licences to tax-collectors in Sicily should in future be made 
from Rome (also by the consuls) and not locally. These were 
ridiculously inadequate measures which only affected certain financial 
groups direcdy interested in the exploitation of pubhc taxes and the 
dehvery of provisions to the State. Nevertheless the fact itself could 
not be dismissed : a way was opened for concessions, a start had been 
made which called for something further. It was not long before 
it came. Economic conditions were deplorable. This was reflected 
in a severe food shortage which reached its chmax in 73. For five 
years the remedies suggested by Lepidus had been neglected and 
behttled, Now it was becoming obvious that they were inevitable 
and must be adopted willy-nflly. So it came about that the consuls 
M. Terentius Varro LucuUus and C. Cassius Longinus, in the hopes 
of calming popular excitement, were obHged to bring in a law which 
recognized the principle — condemned at the time of Lepidus ^ 

‘ subversive ’ and ‘ demagogic ’ — of firee distributions of wheat, fixing 
the minimum at jfive mod« (just over a bushel) a month per head. 
The number of beneficiaries was set at 40,000.“ 

Again, the measures were too little and too late. Not only was the 
specified quantity of com quite insufficient, but the number of 
tedpients was fixed far too low and did not in any way correspond to 
the actual percentage of the population in dire need of help. Haicc 
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the widespread disappoititment which expressed itself in renewed 
agitation among the populace. 

The tribune C. Licinius Macer made use of this opportunity by 
reopening, with greater vigour than his predecessors, the campaign 
to increase the tribunes’ powers. The wholesale return of the exiled 
partisans of Marius, following the recent enactment of the lex Plautia, 
considerably swelled the number of his supporters with experienced 
miHtant poHticians. 

A great pubHc gathering was organized, in the course of which 
Licinius made a long and important speech reported by Sallust in the 
first book of his Historiae, of which some passages have come down 
to us. Admittedly, this version cannot be guaranteed to be perfectly 
accurate and the writer may very likely have taken certain Hberties in 
his interpretation of the actual text of the speech or of the notes taken 
during the meeting. At the same time we must not forget that he 
was writing a very short time after the actual events and that most of 
his readers had been present at this oratorical demonstration, so that 
it would have been impossible for him to give a completely fanciful 
or erroneous presentation of it. Having said this, let us Hsten to 
Sallust, 

* Alone, with no power but the vain shadow of a magistracy 
Licinius attacked the aristocracy. His object was ‘ to bring its domina- 
tion to an end ’. He did not hide ftom himself the difficulties of his 
task nor the serious danger he was running, but he considered that 
‘ it is better for a man of spirit to fight for Hberty and be defeated rban 
not to fight at all ! ’ 

The truths which he was to proclaim to his followers were hard but 
incontrovertible : 

^ All those who were elected to defend your rights have used their 
influence and their authority against you. ... In our civil wars 
neither side has fought for anything but to enslave you. ... A few 
men, thanks to their military reputation, have been able to seize the 
treasury, the army, the kingdoms and provinces and have built a 
rampart out of your ruins, while you, the multitude, like a flock of 
sheep, give yourselves up to each one of them as mere chattels which 
they can use at their good pleasure. . . . Your power of suffrage 
which formerly gave you leaders now merely gives you masters.’ 
To those who were satisfied with the existing state of affairs and 
thought they could enjoy their freedom ‘ because they have escaped 
die hetor’s rod ’ he addressed this solemn and prophetic exhortation : 
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‘ I implore; you not to start changing the names of things to suit 
your own cowardly spirit by calling servitude tranquilHty. If crime 
triumphs over right and honour, tranquihity will scarcely be your lot.’ 

He had an answer ready for the question he anticipated : ‘ Then 
what do you want ? ’ There must be no open resistance, no new civil 
war, but, if the adversary persists in his refusal to meet the just demands 
of the people, * you must content yourselves with no longer giving 
your blood He was in fact asking for a strike against military con- 
scription. No concessions, no soldiers : this was the ultimatum which 
must be given to the nobles. Moreover, the complaints of the' people 
could not be silenced by the improvised law concerning means of 
subsistence, a law which granted them ‘ only just enough to keep 
them from starving, while their strength is ebbing But even if the 
food ration had been adequate, the people should not imagine ‘ that 
any gratitude is due to the insolence of those who give them what is 
theirs by right \ 

Thus spoke the man whose programme had Caesar’s entire approval, 
since, according to Suetonius, he helped him ‘ with all his power ’. 

We should like to try to determine the actual extent of this power. 
At this time Caesar held two public ojEfices diametrically opposed to 
each other. He was both pontiff and military tribune. The influ^ce 
given him by these two posts, in spite of the distinction they conferred 
upon him, had a very limited range. It scarcely touched those active 
poHtical elements whose weight alone affected the balance of ambitions 
and party rivahies in Rome. It was by his private everyday actions, 
by his talent for capturing the people’s confidence, by the peculiar 
charm which had nothing to do with his official prestige but emanated 
firom his personality that, on returning to Rome, Caesar managed to 
gain devoted followers and to rouse warm sympathies among a great 
number of people firom the most varied circles of the capital, and 
often for totally different reasons. Dion Cassius has made some 
singular comments on the tactics Caesar employed at this time. 

‘ No one ’, writes this author, ‘ resigned himself more promptly 
than Caesar to courting and flattering the least esteemed people. He 
did not shrink firom any speech or action which might help him to 
gain the object of his ambition. Little did he care if he had to lower 
himself for the moment, provided that this abasement would make 
him powerful later on. Accordingly he sought to win over as though 
they were his superiors, those whom he hoped afterwards to control.’ 

The following fines firom Plutarch complement and confirm the 
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passage just quoted : * His affability, bis good manners, the courteous 
way in which he welcomed everybody were remarkable for his age, 
and it was these qualities which had gained him the affection of the 
people.’ 

This power which Caesar had over the multitude made his collabora- 
tion in^tely valuable. We have seen that he gave his support to two 
tribunes of the people. It would be interesting to know if any other 
similar instances followed. Unfortunately there is an absolute silence 
on this matter. For three years Caesar completely disappears from 
our sight. No indication concerning liim, no mention of liis name 
in the interval between the years 72-70 is made by any of the ancient 
historians. As for the hypotheses of the modems, tliey have the same 
value as any other product of the imagination witli absolutely no 
facts to support it. It is certainly permissible to express surprise at 
finding that Caesar, now almost thirty, was content to remain inactive 
while his country was living through the darkest days of its history. 
Some historians refuse to admit that while the troops of Spartacus 
were advancing on Rome after crushing the armies sent by the 
Republic to meet them, Caesar was leading a life of leisure devoted 
to the subtle game of internal poHtics. We must however resign 
ourselves to this fact. If it had been possible to trace the slightest hint 
of Caesar’s participation in the military campaigns of this period, his 
biographers would not have omitted to draw attention to it in one 
way or another, for they have never failed to note his every move- 
ment and action — even the most insignificant. So if they say nothing, 
it just means, quite simply, that in diis domain there was nothing to 
say. 
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Two Deaths ■ Two Speeches 

W E have to wait till the year 68 for Caesar to reappear. In 
the course of this year his aunt Julia died, and he organized 
a demonstration which attracted a good deal of attention. 
The widow of the great Marius died quietly in her place of retire- 
ment, leaving the care of her obsequies in all probability to her 
nephew. Referring to the precedent created by his colleague at the 
College of Pontiffs, Q. Lutatius Catulus when arranging for the 
funeral of his mother some thirty years earher, Caesar asked lhat the 
honour of a public Uudatio be accorded to his aunt,^ and his request 
was granted. 

Accordingly, on the day of the ceremony, a solemn procession set 
out from the house of the deceased in the direction of the Forum.*® 
As usual, a band of musicians came first, making the air ring with 
their lugubrious and heart-rending strains ;*® then the choir,*’ pouring 
out the usual lamentations ; then whirling dancers and quaint 
mummers ; and, lastly, the ancestral imagines worn by performers 
specially hired for such occasions. 

It was at this moment that the crowds thronging the route were 
dumbfounded and dazzled to behold the effigy of tiie great Marius, 
majestically draped m the folds of his toga praetexta, adorned with all 
the splendour of his official insignia, and accompanied by an impressive 
escort of lictors befitting his rank and honour. 

It was the first time that his mask, brought from the family niche 
where it had been placed in the year 86, had been seen in public since 
the day when Sulla declared him to be an enemy of the country and 
forbade any exhibition of his effigy at official ceremonies. 

Ignoring the prohibition, Caesar now paraded before the wondering 
eyes of the Romans the likeness of this glorious captain of whom he 
was proud to be the nephew. It seems that murmuring could be 
heard from some of the onlookers, but it was quickly drowned in the 
enthusiastic acclamation of the populace. 

On reaching the Forum the procession stops before the rostra. 
The bed on which the deceased is lying is placed in front of the orator s 
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tribune. The hearers of the ancestral masks come down j&om their 
chariots and take their places on little ivory stools ; the assistants form 
a circle round them. Caesar goes up on to the platform. 

Before this assembly of the dead he is going to evoke the divine 
origin of thdr family. Those waxen faces, with their fixed, motionless 
expressions are to be illuminated by the rays of their own glory. 
Listen then, great Marius ; hsten, consul Sextus ; Hsten, praetor 
Lucius ; Hsten, aU you members of the ancient line of the JuHans, 
fathers, sons, grandsons, uncles and nephews ; hear once more of tlie 
incomparable, the unique splendour of your origin. 

* On her mother’s side my aunt JuHa is descended from the kings ; 
on her father’s, firom the immortals. The March Reges issued from 
Aneus Mardus, and her mother bore their name. The gens JuHa are 
descended firom Venus and we are a branch of this family . . .’ 

Except for the brief fragment quoted from Suetonius, we know 
nothing of what Caesar said in his oration. The fact that this author 
was able to record an extract suggests that its text had been preserved. 
We know that speeches of this kind, usually kept in the family archives, 
were often made pubHc and drculated. It was therefore quite possible 
to note down certain passages. It has recently been claimed that it 
was Caesar’s intention to use the funeral as a pretext for taking upon 
himself the vindication of Marius’ poHtical achievement. Considering 
that we are totally ignorant as to the content of the speech apart firom 
the passage given by Suetonius, it seems quite useless to try to estabHsh 
exacdy what its theme was. We can be pretty sure that it also had to 
do with the husband of the deceased, but what Caesar actually said 
about him and what ground he covered we shall never know. 

In commenting on the part of the speech which has been preserved, 
Drumann has tried to detect a very clever calculation on Caesar’s part. 
While he was pubHcly exalting the double nobiHty of his Hneage, 
Caesar might have intended to prove to the Hstening populace that 
his family, through the union of one of its daughters to a man of 
humble birth, had formed an indestructible aHiance with democracy, 
and that it was for him, the descendant of gods and kings and yet 
the nephew of a simple peasant of Arpinmn, to be the incarnation 
of this aHiance and to bring it fresh lustre. This seems to me just 
another far-fetched theory artificiaHy forged to make up for the 
surprising lack of information about this period of Caesar’s Hfe. It 
is characterized by the same fault as many other suggestions and 
hypotheses put forward by his modem biographers, eager to fiU the 
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regrettable gaps in the documents relating to Caesar — the fault of 
replacing the silence of die texts by the language of imagination. 

Modem historians in general have made a great deal of this spec- 
tacular performance, which was admittedly brilHant, but of which 
the importance seems to have been grossly exaggerated. Without 
robbing it of any of its real significance, we must see it in its true 
proportions. The risk run by Caesar was not so great as all that — 
SuUa was dead and there was nothing to fear from his anger. Even 
if the prohibition was still supposed to be m force, it only had to do 
widi public festivals and ceremonies. A funeral procession need not 
necessarily come under its ruling. It is true that the pubHc laudatio 
had deprived diis procession of its stricdy intimate character, but this 
does not seem to have been thought important enough to necessitate 
any action against the organizer of the ceremony. And, id fact, 
Caesar met with no trouble in this connection. 

Several weeks went by and again, in similar circumstances, Caesar 
mounted the steps leading to the orator’s tribime. This time it was 
the funeral oration for his wife which he was to dehver. ‘ She died 
very young,’ says Plutarch. She must have been between twenty-eight 
and thirty when her earthly existence came to an end. Modest and 
retiring, she skims across Caesar’s early years, scarcely mffling them 
in her passage. She seems to have been extremely attractive, however, 
and touching in her self-effacement. Married in accordance/with her 
father’s wishes to a young man totally unknown to her and who, on 
his side also, was merely conforming to an imposed choice, she 
managed very quickly to gain bis affections to such a degree that, 
rather than leave her, he dared to face the anger of the all-powerful 
dictator. After giving birth to a child during the first year of her 
marriage, she spent the following years separated firom her husband, 
who was obliged to keep away from Rome. When at last Caesar 
returned, a happy life seemed to be opening before her. Happy ? 
One wonders — especially after constilting Suetonius’ hst of Caesar’s 
mistresses who for the most part appear to belong to this period. 
Was she unaware of her husband’s infideHties ? This is very improb- 
able, liv ing as she did in Rome, in a circle where everything was 
known and where news and gossip were exchanged all day long 
firom one end of the town to the other. But knowing about it, what 
else could she do except be sdent and accept resignedly the common 
lot of all Roman women in her circle ? 

As though he wished to pay off a debt of gratitude to her, Caesar 
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insisted on honouring her memory with a public oration, which up 
rill now had been reserved for women of a more advanced age. It 
was the first time that the praises of so young a woman had been 
sounded firom the rostra. 

* This innovation writes Plutarch, ‘ did him honour, won him 
pubhc favour, and endeared him to the multitude, who took such 
sensibility to be the mark of a gentle and kindly disposition.’ 



CHAPTER 8 


Quaestor in Spain 


I N the course of the same year Caesar was at last able to inaugurate 
his career as a magistrate : he was nominated by the comitia to 
the post of quaestor, the first stage on the road to public authority 
in the Roman RepuhHc. 

Theoretically, this post required solid technical knowledge, and 
carried with it numerous obligations. The quaestors were primarily 
custodians of the State’s treasury. They collected the taxes, the levies 
made upon vanquished enemies or aUies in time of war, the smns 
raised by legal fines and confiscation or deriving firom rents and 
transfers of public property. They allocated money to tlie military 
leaders for their troops, they remtmerated State servants, they super- 
vised the sale of booty brought back by the generals firom their 
expeditions.*® 

It is clear that this office was anything but a sinecure, and it is 
enough to recall how hard Cato went to work before assuming its 
responsibihties, in order to realize its importance and the difficulties 
it presented. 

But . . . then, as at all other times, a way had been found in Rome 
of resolving this delicate problem effectively and discreetly. In prac- 
tice, the quaestors’ offices were administered by permanent officials. 
Plutarch speaks of them vrith praiseworthy frankness : ‘ Since they 
always handled the account books and the laws on finance, they 
took advantage of the ignorance and inexperience of the young 
quaestors who needed instruction in their duties. These officials 
tiierefore left them no authority and were tliemselves the real 
quaestors.’ 

At die outset Caesar was not fortunate. Instead of an urban 
quaestorship in Rome, without undue inconvenience, that of Further 
Spain fell to his lot. This had the disadvantage of keeping him far 
away firom the capital for a whole year, besides loading him with 
business as irksome as it was exacting. He had to place himself 
entirely at the disposal of the magistrate whom he was appointed to 
help, ever ready to carry out whatever mission this official might see 
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fit to entrust to him. He also had to be prepared to take the magistrate’s 
place if necessary, either under orders or by virtue of his office. 

Caesar arrived in Spain just after the termination of a conflict which 
had lasted for eight consecutive years (80-72). The province had 
eryoyed half a century of peace, following the terrible siege of Numan- 
tia, when a former lieutenant of Marius, seeking refuge in Spain from 
the persecution of SuUa, started a guerrilla war which soon flared up 
into a vast conflagration. This was the begimiing of a misunderstand- 
ing which lasted a long time and caused much bloodshed : the 
Spaniards thought that in Sertorius they had found an ardent champion 
of their independence. As for Sertorius himself, aU he had in view 
was to establish a dissident government and, if he succeeded, to make 
use of the country as a spring-board from which he could attack and 
conquer Rome. Once the oHgarchy of the Senate was crushed, he 
would have taken its place and the yoke of Rome would have weighed 
no less heavily upon Spain than in the past. 

A period of comparative calm had followed the assassination of 
Sertorius, and the Romanization of the country continued under 
conditions more or less normal. Since 197 the territory had been 
divided into two provinces : Nearer Spain and Further Spain. It was 
to the latter that the propraetor Antistius Vetus was appointed, and 
Caesar found himself placed under his orders. This province comprised 
four main towns, each with a court of jurisdiction : Gades (Cadiz), 
Corduba (Cordova), Hispalis (Seville), Astigi (Ecija). Pliny counts 
one hundred and seventy-five cities in all, of which nine were colonies, 
eight municipahties, twenty-nine towns enjoying Latin rights, six free 
cities, three allied, and a hundred and twenty tributary. 

■^e must bear this Hst in mind if we wish to get an idea of the 
amount of work which fell to Caesar in the exercise of his duties. 
The colonies which lived by the laws of Rome needed a special and 
separate system of book-keeping. The so-called municipalities, which 
observed their own laws and enjoyed the privilege of their own 
municipal administration, each had a particular way of keeping 
accounts. It was for Caesar to familiarize himself with it all and to 
clarify this complicated organization. The towns possessing Latin 
rights offered yet another peculiarity : their inhabitants were ehgible 
for service in the Roman legions and could be promoted to any rank, 
which again entailed a special system of book-keeping. The firee cities 
which were like the municipalities in respect to their internal legislation 
were, aU the same, less favoured because they had neither Roman nor 
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Latin rights. As for the cities known as ‘ alUes which fortunatdy 
were not numerous, each one was governed in accordance with the 
particular treaty which bound it to the Roman State, all the clauses 
and stipulations of each separate treaty had to be known. Finally, 
there was the biggest task of all : the collecting of dues from the 
hundred and twenty tributary cities which, there is every reason to 
t h ink, were not all equally eager to meet their obligations. Moreover, 
as if this was not enough to keep his assistant busy, fre praetor entrusted 
him with the task of administering justice in ids name. Caesar was 
thus obliged to tour the entire province, and to preside in each of 
the four centres of jurisdiction over a ‘ committee of justice ’ composed 
of Roman citizens and acting in some sort as a court of apped for 
cases tried in local courts. 

It is during one of these judiciary tours that Suetonius places the 
well-known anecdote which is so valuable to our narrative lhat I sh^^ll 
quote it in full : 

Having come to Gades, Caesar noticed a statue of Alexander 
the Great near the temple of Hercules. Thereupon he began to 
groan, and, as though sickened by his inaction, thinking that he 
had as yet done nothing worthy of note at an age when Alexander 
had already conquered the whole world, he immediately asked 
for leave of absence so that he might go to Rome and there 
seize the first available opportunity for distinguishing himself.®® 

In this romanticized story, “ which none of Caesar's biographers so 
frr have spared their readers, only one thing appears absolutely certain : 
Caesar left Spain without having the patience to wait for the legal 
acpiration of his appointment. We thus have good grounds for 
concluding that he did not find any particular satisfaction in it, and 
that he judged he could be doing something better. 

We might ask why, in that case, had he put in for it ? For, after 
all, he must have known what the duties of a quaestor consisted of, 
and he must have foreseen what was awaiting him. 

The answer is probably that he had hoped for an urban quaestorship 
which would have enabled him to enjoy all the advantages of his 
office without being obHged to leave the capital ; but above all we 
must never lose sight of the chief object of his desire — a seat in the 
Senate which was assured by his election as quaestor, for the doors 
of the august assembly opened automatically to all who had been 
appointed to that first magisterial office. 
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Caesar must have .bceu perfectly aware of his precarious position 
as a public orator, always at the mercy of the changing mood of the 
populace, and he realized how much more weight his words would 
carry if they rang out within the precincts of the Senate. But in 
order to make use of this advantage, he needed to be on the spot 
instead of vegetating far away in an uncivilized country and passing 
his time in the performance of tedious administrative duteis. So he 
made his dedsion and returned to Rome. 

But why this feverish haste ? What reasons prevented him from 
waiting patiently a few months longer, imtil the day when his 
appointment would come to an end in the regular way ? 

None of the andent historians give an answer to this question, but 
it is possible to proceed here by way of deduction. First of all, in 
what direction did he go ? 

We read in Suetonius : ‘ Leaving his province before the time 
specified by law, he went to visit the Latin colonies which were 
clamouring to obtain city rights.’ 

This ‘ visit ’ had a very definite object. The towns north of the 
Po — ^Milan, Cremona, Verona, etc. — ^were in a state of upheaval. They 
were claiming dty' rights, in other words full dvic rights instead of 
the jus Latii which had been granted them in 89 by Pompeius Strabo.” 
According to Suetonius, Caesar ‘would have encouraged them to 
take violent action, if the consuls, antidpating his plans, had not 
temporarily kept back the legions enrolled for Cilida ’. 

These hues show us Caesar in a new fight. Formerly he had refused 
to fofiow Lepidus’ call to dvil war. Now, on his own initiative, he 
was fomenting agitation among the dties north of the Po” and 
indting them to a revolt which, if successful, would have dealt the 
Senate a fatal blow. He had not, however, reckoned with the military 
fotfces held in readiness by the consul Q. Mardus Rex, cousin of 
his ^tely deceased aunt. Therefore he dedded to abandon the project 
and, instead of penevering in an attempt which he now considered 
was bound to fail, he took the road to Rome. 
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In the Service of Pompey 
and Crassus 


S O here he was in Rome again. Let us not forget that this time 
he had come back fully determined to achieve something extra- 
ordinary, to distinguish himself by some brilliant action which 
would immediately raise him from the obscure mediocrity to which 
he felt destiny had condemned him until now. 

To start with, he married. A year after the death of his wife he 
renewed the bonds of matrimony. It is, however, quite clear that in 
this case it was a purely pohtical transaction from which all question 
<t)f sentiment was excluded. He chose as his wife the daughter of 
Q. Pompeius Rufus and thus became a relation by marriage of the 
great Pompey, whose reputation was beginning to dominate the 
contemporary scene both from the political and military point of view. 

Caesar began his ‘ brilliant action ’ by offering himself to the master 
of the day as a propaganda agent. We may be sure that this was not 
what he had been dreaming of on his journey home, but it was 
certainly the wisest course he could take after he had looked round 
and analysed the situation from all sides. 

Pompey accepted his service with alacrity. Actively and powerfully 
upheld by the equestrian order and in plebian circles, he had not 
enough supporters in the Senate. Caesar, who would now be a 
member, could therefore be very useful to him ; and so, indeed, he was. 

It began during the debate on a law proposed by the tribune of the 
people, A. Gabinius. This man was not completely unknown to 
Caesar since his wife figured at this time among his mistresses.®^ The 
law was intended to give Pompey supreme command over all naval 
forces in the impending war against the pirates, whose audacity knew 
no bounds. At the same time Pompey was to be authorized to choose 
from the Senate fifteen assistants, and to mobilize all the soldiers, 
sailop, and oarsmen he would need to man a fleet of two hundred 
vesseh, while all the sums requisitioned by the quaestors were to be 
placed at his disposal.®® 
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When this projected law was read before the people’s assembly it 
was ratified ‘ with the greatest enthusiasm Plutarch tells us, but the 
senators were perplexed and alarmed. They saw in this demonstration 
in fevour of Pompey the first sign of a future military dictatorship, all 
the more dangerous because it appeared to be backed by the sympathy 
of the masses. To accept it would have been to prepare the way for 
their own ruin. To oppose it would give the people the impression 
that they were obstructing the restoration of the normal food supplies, 
which were blocked by the pirates’ attacks on die roads coimecting 
the metropolis with the corn-producing regions. The majority of the 
Senate were against the vote of the comitia, ‘ The most powerful 
among the senators ’, writes Plutarch, ‘judged that such absolute and 
unlimited power was something to fear.’ They went to the people’s 
assembly to notify their opposition. They all rose ‘ with force ’ against 
Pompey, Plutarch says. Only Caesar, who accompanied them, dis- 
sented and spoke in bis favour. His intervention was of no avail, 
however. The hostile comments made by the patres ended by cooling 
the ardour of the comitia. They separated without settling anything, 
but arranged to meet again the next day. In the interval the promoters 
of the law used every means of persuasion at their disposal and when 
it came up for discussion the second time, Pompey was granted nearly 
double what the first draft had proposed. 

Caesar again intervened in favour of Pompey on January i, 66, 
when the tribune Manilius, ‘ a mercenary individual and a vile instru- 
ment in the hands of others ’,®® proposed to entrust the conduct of the 
war against Tigranes and Mithridates to Pompey, conqueror of the 
pirates. Dion Cassius is the only one among the ancient historians 
to note Caesar’s intervention when the lex Manilia de itnperio Cn. 
Pompd was put to the vote. He explains it in this way : 

Caesar wanted both to flatter the people, who seemed to hini 
far more powerful than the Senate, and to prepare the way for a 
similar decree in his own favour, at some future date. He sought 
at the same time to arouse still more jealousy and hatred against 
Pompey, thanks to the honours which would be conferred upon 
him, so that the people should the more quickly turn against him.®’ 

It is interesting to compare these lines with the comments of Plutarch 
concerning Caesar’s r61e in the discussion of the lex Gabinia : ‘ He 
supported it less for Pompey’s sake than to insinuate himself as soon 
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as possible into the good graces of the people and to obtain their 
favour for himself.’ 

Let us return to the text of Dion Cassius. It suggests that in 
supporting the lex Manilia Caesar was merely acting upon the most 
elementary of calculations : the passage of the law being a foregone 
conclusion, no contrary opinion had any chance of success. In diese 
circumstances it was better to gain Pompey’s favour than to offend 
him. Above all it was important, under cover of embracing the cause 
of the favourite of the hour, to prolong his absence from the capital 
as much as possible, m order to divert the favour of the masses into 
difrerent channels. Thus Caesar hoped to be able to serve his own 
ends very effectively. Again, however, he was obliged to start by 
serving the interests of somebody else who. also wanted to profit by 
Pompey’s absence to rise to the summit of power. 

This ‘ somebody else ’ was called M. Licinius Crassus, Formerly, ^ 
when he was in Rome after Sulla’s death, Caesar seems to have had"^ 
some quarrel with him. At any rate, while a prisoner of the pirates 
he was heard to remark bitterly that ‘ Crassus must be happy enough 
to know he was far away from Rome Several years had passed 
since, and all these things were conveniently forgotten. A veil was 
thrown over the past and Caesar fixed his attention resolutely on the 
future which offered him at the outset the role of intimate adviser 
to ‘ the richest of aU Romans ’. 

He started by becoming the lover of Crassus’ wife. The conquest 
was not of a very high order and the prize anything but tempting. 
TertuUa was of an age which may be described as overripe. Widow 
of Crassus’ elder brother, her fidelity to her second husband was not 
outstanding. We find in Cicero and Plutarch the clearest allusions 
to her lovers. There is every reason to think that Caesar, too, knew 
all about them. This did not prevent him, however, from tasting of 
the charms of this amiable fifty-year-old.®® The result was an ardent 
friendship which Crassus showed at this time towards his happy 
supplanter. Henceforth he swore by Caesar alone. In aU. his projects 
we fimd traces and reflections of Caesar’s mind. For projects Crassus 
had : speciaUy since, on the expiration of his unfortunate consulship 
in 70, he had foimd himself condemned to inactivity — ^he who firmly 
believed that with his miUions he should be allowed to indulge in 
every ambition. 

Accordingly, not content with his election in 66 to the censorship, 
supreme honour in the hierarchy of Roman magistrates, he supplied 
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the funds for the electoral campaign of Caesar who had presented 
himself as a candidate for the office of aedile. He also financed the 
elections of his two other supporters, P. Comchus Sulla and P. 
Autronius Paetus, who were seeking the consulship. In this way, 
firom January i, 65 , the ‘ control levers ’ of the governmental machine 
were for all practical pmrposes to pass entirely into the hands of 
Crassus. Seconded by his friend and counsellor, Caesar, and directing 
the activities of his henchmen, the two consuls, as he pleased, Crassus 
would have been in a fair way to exercise unlimited power in every 
department of pubHc and private administration. 

The Senate was not long in realizing the danger into which it was 
running, and decided to nip this attempt in the bud. An action for 
illegal canvassing was brought by two of its members, L. Aurelius Cotta 
and L. Manlius Torquatus, against the two consuls-designate. Their 
election was annulled, and in November, 66, their own accusers were 
dected in their place. Crassus felt that this was aimed directly at 
himself. He determined to answer violence by violence. On the day 
of their entry into office Torquatus and Cotta were to be assassinated, 
and the deposed consuls reinstated there and then. At the same time 
Crassus was to be proclaimed dictator and Caesar his magister equitum, 
which would secure the control of the army for him. Those senators 
who offered any resistance were to be massacred without pity. This 
salutary example was calculated to discomrage any further opposition 
and thus Rome would have to accept the accomplished fact.®® 

Crassus had no difficulty in finding trusty accomplices for the 
^ execution of his plan. He quickly formed a small but energetic team, 
consisting of men whose notions of morality adapted themselves 
admirably to the task which was to be allotted to them. The group 
contained besides Cornelius Sulla and Autronius Paetus, who were 
directly interested in the undertaking, a disturbing and formidable 
character who had not yet shown his full strength : L. Sergius Catihne. 
And there was also an old acquaintance of Caesar, C. Antonins 
Hybrida, whose conviction he had once vainly tried to brm^ about 
and whose dose collaboration he now accepted with a light heart. 
'I’his group of four men seems to have been spedally chosm to carry 
out the massacre in the Senate and they were to be supported by 
" covaing troops in other words, gangs of murderers recruited by 
Catiline and massed at the entrance of the curia. 

A young impoverished patridan, Cn. Calpumius Piso, was 
deti^ated to provoke a revolt among the dries north of the Biver 
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Po — a work already begun by Caesar during his recent journey 
through their territory— and a bankrupt merchant, P. Sittius, was 
commissioned to secure the help of the kings of Mauretania, from 
whom reinforcements of troops and provisions were expected. The 
exact role played by Caesar in the preparation of the plot is not known. 
From the fact that he was to give the signal for the murder we may 
conclude that it was his task to organize it and that the men who were 
to carry it out were placed imder his direction. The secret was badly 
kept. When, on January i, 65, Torquatus and Cotta arrived to take 
up their ojEficial functions, a strongly armed guard surrounded them 
and Caesar, instantiy realizing the change in the situation, there and 
then gave up all thought of tlie proposed murder. Catiline and his 
men who, their eyes fixed on Caesar, were waiting for the moment 
when he would drop the toga from his shoulder (the signal agreed 
upon between them) were obliged to withdraw with their hands 
and daggers unstained. 

It was decided to put the affair off to another day. Circumstances 
became less and less favourable, however. The death of Calpurnius 
Piso, who towards the middle of January fell victim to an ambush in 
Spain, interrupted the negotiations with the cities north of the Po. 
That had an unfortunate result : the ‘ African delegate ’ dropped out. 
Crassus was completely discouraged and on the day of the second 
attempt, scheduled for the session of February 5, he did not appear 
in the Senate at all. It had been agreed that the signal for action 
would not be given till the moment when Crassus was seen entering 
the assembly. As Caesar did not see liim he abstained once more 
from calling upon the mtirders. So ended this abortive plot wrongly 
knovm subsequently as ‘ the first Catilinarian conspiracy ’, in which 
after all, Catiline himself had been no more than a passive instrument, 
without any initiative whatever. 

For the time being matters were left in abeyance. As the affair 
never materialized it had no consequences and no one got into trouble 
about it. Indeed, outside a striedy limited political circle, no one 
heard anything of it at first. It was not until later that knowledge 
of it became public, thanks to a certain L. Calpurnius Bibulus, a 
strange and ill-starred individual, with whom the reader is now going 
to become better acquainted. 



CHAPTER 10 


The Aedile 


^-'^Vi'FiciALLY, since January i, 65, Caesar was supposed to dis- 
I I charge the duties of a curule aedile.®^ He, his colleague 

Bibulus, whose former career remains for us a complete 
mystery, and the two elected plebeian aedilcs who entered upon their 
duties at the same time as he did, formed the college of acdiles who 
were responsible for practically all the municipal administration of 
Rome. Their tasks were numerous. In a general way the whole 
policing of the capital was their responsibiHty : the supervision of aU 
pubhc gatherings, baths, taverns, brothels, etc. ; the pursuit and arrest 
of evil-doers ; the protection of peaceable citizens. Under their 
charge were the upkeep of roads, the cleaning of streets and squares, 
die care of fountains and aqueducts ; furthermore, they exercised a 
land of price control to prevent a rise in the cost of foodstufe or their 
monopolization. For this reason they had the right to impose severe 
fines on speculators and to punish all ioficingements of the laws 
controlling usury. 

Tlieirs was the task of superintending the maintenance of temples 
and public buildings and it frequendy happened that they used the 
proceeds of the fines for embellishments or new constructions- But 
the thing which gave most glamour and poHtical importance to the 
office of the aediles was their special privilege of organizing public 
games and festivals. In principle, the expenses were met by the 
State treasury, but the sums allocated were seldom adequate. The 
aediles made up the deficit by delving into their coffers of fine-money 
or, ^ter the year 213, into their own purses. So it came about that 
in the last century of the Republic the post of aedile might be said 
to be the monopoly of the rich. It necessitated the laying out of 
considerable sums which could only be redeemed after a long interval, 
for the aedile would have to wait until, upon the expiration of his 
term of office, he could obtain a praetorship with the prospect of 
becoming governor of some province before he could hope to make 
a fortune bigger than the one he had sacrificed. It was above all this 
spectacular side of his new position which must have attracted Caesar. 
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At any rate, Plutarch and Suetonius, the two principal sources of his 
biography, insist especially, if not exclusively, on this aspect of his 
activity as aedile. 

To start off with, Caesar had to organize the great festival com- 
memorating the arrival of Cybela in Rome. It fell on the fourth of 
April and he showed on this occasion that he was fully determined to 
dazzle his fellow citizens by the splendour and abundance of the 
festivities listed in the programme. The fatal question was not long 
in coming up : where was the money to be found to meet the 
expenses which from the very moment when preparations started 
promised to be immense ? Personally he possessed nothing but 
debts, and the only course open to him was to add to them. Now, 
given the extent of his habihties, this no longer seemed an easy matter. 
Happily the fortune of his colleague Bibulus was of a more positive 
character. Caesar knew how to convince him that if he put it at the 
disposal of the State he would be fulfilling a patriotic duty while 
making an investment which would be highly profitable in the future. 

Bibulus obediently opened his purse and let Caesar draw firom it as 
he pleased. The latter managed to gain all the credit for the splendour 
of the festival. As for his ‘ sleeping partner no one except a few 
intimates gave him a thought. Everyone was speaking of Caesar, it 
was his taste and his munificence alone that won universal admiration. 

After this first success, Caesar embarked in full confidence upon the 
great test : the organization of the ‘ Roman Games whidi took 
place in September and which were the principal attraction bf the 
year.® This time Caesar surpassed himself. Not only did he make 
the fullest possible use of his colleague’s funds, but, although crippled 
with debts, he somehow managed on this occasion to contract hesh 
ones. Sallust describes them as ‘ enormous and everything goes to 
show that he is not exaggerating. Caesar wanted to give an exceptional 
brilliance to this performance and, on the pretext of honouring the 
memory of his father, he added an extra and particularly costly item : 
a fight of gladiators, which surpassed anything which had ever been 
seen before in this field. 

This form of posthumous homage rendered by children to their 
parents was a very ancient custom in Rome. Perhaps the fact that 
he had waited nearly twenty years before ofier^g it to his father’s 
shade proves that Caesar’s motive was radief meant to give an 
honourable justification for his wild prodigality. To get some idea 
of it we need only remember that livy thought worthy of comment 
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the light of gladiators offered on the same pretext by the sons of 
M. Valerius Laevinus—and these comprised only twenty-five pairs 
of fighters. Now it was three hundred and twenty pairs that Caesar 
brought to fight in firont of the populace ; moreover, he equipped 
them, with soHd silver weapons, which was an unprecedented ex- 
travagance. He had engaged even more, but Suetonius affirms that 
‘ the importance of the troop which he had gathered together alarmed 
his enemies, and, as a precautionary measure, it was decided to limit 
the number of gladiators a Roman citizen was allowed 

to maintain . , . , i 

Apart firom these sporting and artistic displays, Caesar the aedile 

distinguished himself by the care with which he embellished public 
squares and buildings. He had the Forum, the Comitium and the 
temples decorated. He organized a sort of permanent gallery at the 
Capitol, putting in porticos where some of his magnificent art 
collections were shown. But what probably impressed his fellow 
citizens most was the restoration which he carried out, at his own 
expense, of the Appian way, the regina viarum, the most ancient and 
famous of Roman roads.®* 

The construction and upkeep of the roads in Italy was generally 
entrusted to the censors, and consequently belonged to the domain of 
Crassus, who was censor at that time. He used his right of delegating 
authority, however, in favour of Caesar who thus became curator viae 
Appiae while continuing to hold the office of aedile. We do not 
know what this additional imdertaking cost Caesar. Plutarch speaks 
of a ‘ large fortune ’ wliich he sacrificed on this occasion, but he does 
not fail to note the great advantages which Caesar was able to draw 
from all this prodigious expenditure : 

The sumptuousness of the games, festivals, and banquets which 
he gave and which outshone in brilliance everything that had 
been done before, filled the people with such devotion that there 
w^ no one who did not try to find for him new offices and new 
honours to repay him for his magnificence. 



CHAPTER 11 


First Encounters with Cicero 

THE EGYPTIAN AFFAIR 

T hus everytliing was set in his favour. All that remained to 
be done was to pass on to action, and to exploit the sympathy 
and good will of tlie masses for liis own advantage. At that 
very moment an excellent opportunity presented itself. 

It concerned a certain ‘ Egyptian affair which had been much dis- 
cussed in Rome during die second half of the year 65, King Ptolemy 
XIII Auletus, assassin and usurper of the throne of his predecessor, 
the young Ptolemy XII Alexander II, had just been driven out of 
Alexandria by his own subjects. Now the rumour had spread in 
Rome that die unfortunate Alexander II, placed on the throne by 
Sulla in the year 80 and put to death after reigning iti all exacdy 
nineteen days, had bequeathed his kingdom to the Roman State. 
The moment had dierefore come — ^m the absence of any sovereign 
at the head of the kingdom — to lay hands on it in conformity with 
the clauses of the wiU. It was a choice morsel. The country abounded 
in natural resources and the royal treasury was well suppHed. Besides 
this, Egypt offered incalculable commercial and strategic advantages 
on account of her key position on the borders of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. The leaders of the democratic party in Rome — that is to say, 
Crassus and Caesar, and particularly the latter — ^had immediately 
realized the importance of seizing it for their own purposes before 
the attention of Pompey, who was engaged in operations at the head 
of his troops in the Near East, was attracted by this tempting prize. 
By taking the initiative of incorporating Egypt as a province within 
the framework of the Roman Republic, they would acquire a sort of 
priority over this territory whicdi might serve them as a base m the 
future and enable them to counterbalance the conquests which Pompey 
was making in Asia. 

They started by working most effectively upon public opinion. 
Suddenly, fifteen years after the event, people reahzed that it was un- 
worthy of Romans to forget the unhappy victim of this crime, and 
that it was incumbent on them to declare war upon the usurper as 
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&ey had previously done upon Juguxtha in similar drcumstances. 
they judged, moreover, that it was a sacred duty to execute the 
ckuses of a will, especially when such haste had been shown ^er ±e 
death of the young king to carry out his wishes with regard to ^ 
private wealth and to move it immediately from the vaults of Ms 
bankers in Tyre to Rome. Of course precedents were evoked : 
Attalus in of Pergamos in 133, Ptolemy Apion of Gyrene m 96, and 
the recent case of Nicomedes of Bithynia in 74. 

Caesar, who had had occasion to watch very closely the carrying 
out of this last operation, judged that he was ideally qualified to 
a Similar one on Egyptian sod. He reached an under- 
standing with some of the tribunes of the people, urging them to 
introduce the draft of a law granting Mm troops and extraordinary 
powers for the purpose of establishing Egypt as a Roman province. 
Crassus, who appeared not to understand the full extent of Caesar s 
ambitions, undertook to support the draft in the Senate. 

The game offered Caesar double stakes i if he succeeded he would 
find himself at the head of an army and master of a rich and fertde 
country. In that case he would parley with Pompey not as a sub- 
ordinate but as an equal. In fact, when all was said and done, it would 
be for Mm to dictate Ms terms to the conqueror of tlie East. 

The Senate had for some time been rather nervously watcMng the 
unusual mamfestations of this extraordinary aedile’s restless activity. 
It had been specially on the alert since the recent rumours concerning 
a mysterious plot wMch had come to notMng, and it resolved to 
oppose Caesar’s plan. The senators preferred to give up the idea of 
acquiring tMs territory, important as it was, rather than arm with 
their own hands an ambitious young man whose desire for domination 
w^ becoming more and more apparent. Crassus tried to back up 
the project by evoking the precedent of Jugurtha and the ‘ sequestra- 
tion ’ of Tyre wMch called for a sequel. The patres would not allow 
themsHves to be convinced. A ‘ new man ’, acting as spokesman of 
the patricians, delivered a biting and convincing speech in wMch he 
demolished Crassus’ argiiments and reduced Caesar’s hopes to nothing, 
trhe proposition collapsed under an adverse vote. The mm who had 
brought about tMs result was called Cicero. He was six years older 
than Caesar and had fimshed his term as praetor the very day when 
the latter took over Ms duties as aedile. 

Caesar wanted to revenge himself for this discomfiture. He did 
so, and in a very striking manner. With great secrecy he ordered 
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some new effiges of Marius and, under cover of night, had them 
placed in the Capitol with the trophies commemorating his uncle’s 
victories, in exactly the same place they had occupied in former days, 
before their ‘ proscription ’ by SuUa. The effect which this produced 
among the people can best be described by the following passage, 
which is one of the most expressive in Plutarch : 

When the people beheld these images, shiniug with gold and 
executed with the finest craftsmanship, and when they saw from 
the inscriptions that they commemorated the victories of Marius 
over the Cimbrians, they were filled with fear at the audacity 
of him who had placed them there — ^for there could be no mis- 
taking who it was. The reports which immediately spread 
attracted everyone to the spectacle. Some said op^y that 
Caesar aimed at becoming a tyrant . . . that it was a test he was 
making to gauge the temper of the populace already allured by 
his magnificence ; and that he wanted to see whether they were 
sufficiently tamed by the pubhc festivities he had given them 
with so much ostentation, that they would allow him to indulge 
in such games and to embark on such challenging innovations. 
The partisans of Marius, emboldened by his audacity, assembled 
in great numbers and filled the Capitol with the sound of their 
applause. Some among them . . . even shed tears of joy ; 
they praised Caesar to the skies and said that he alone was worthy 
to be of the line of Marius. 

This account needs no commentary. It only remains to decide if it 
really was an act of unprecedented audacity on Caesar’s part, intended 
as an open declaration of war against the party of Sulla’s former 
supporters. If we go entirely by Plutarch we are naturally inclined 
to take this view. If, on the other hand, we consider his report in 
conjunction with the facts, taking into consideration precedents and 
analogies, we find that the ‘ revolutionary ’ character of this action 
is somewhat toned down. The action itself, apart from the personality 
involved, was well within the limits of Caesar’s duties as aedile. 
Many of his predecessors had decorated the Capitol and other pubHe 
places of the city with a variety of objects and statues, using for this 
purpose the proceeds of the fines they had imposed on law-breakers* 
It was therefore solely the fact of having evoked the memory of his 
uncle which in this case might afford grounds for an accusation. 
More than six years before, Caesar, still practically unknown, had 
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paraded the effigy of the same man through the streets of Rome and 
to the Capitol, without being interfered with in any way. After 
having tolerated such a performance on the part of a simple quaestor- 
elect, could anyone find fault with it when it came from a curule 
aedile, a personage of senatorial rank who had just distinguished 
himself so brilHandy iu organizing the festivals of die RepubHc ? 

Such may have been the arguments Caesar used when he appeared 
before the Senate, which had assembled immediately on hearing 
of this event. The old princeps senatus Catulus, whose fadier had 
been put to death by Marius, was heard to speak ‘ with force ’ agaiast 
Caesar, who ‘ was not attacking the Republic by liidden mines, but 
was openly erecting his batteries against it ’. Caesar spoke next. 
His speech has not come down to us. All we know is that he carried 
the day and was able to clear himself of aU the accusations brought 
against him by ‘ the most esteemed of Romans As a result, * his 
admirers conceived the highest hopes for him ’, says Plutarch who, 
urJike Suetonius, spreads himself with evident pleasure over this 
incident. ‘ They encouraged him he continues, ‘ not to give in to 
anyone, assuring him that, upheld by the people’s favour, he would 
triumph over all his rivals and would one day hold the highest rank: 
in Rome.’ 

THE CONSULAR ELECTIONS 

A few days after the defeat of the Egyptian project, Caesar learnt 
that the man who was responsible for it “was seeking election as consul. 
Heat once set about tiiwarting the plans of this pernicious competitor.** 
Crassus professed to harbour the same sentiments with regard to 
Cicero. Besides, he considered it intolerable that a politician who 
■Wished to make his way in Rome should escape from his •finandal 
‘ ■control ’ and should persist in not figuring among his debtors. He 
accordingly declared himself to be in complete agreement "with 
Caesar and assured him of his wholehearted support. They began 
by putting up rival candidates to block the way of this undesirable 
ai^pirant. Two of Crassus’ most devoted agents, Catiline and C. 
Antonios, agreed to stand for election.*® The first had already beconae 
poptilar in plebeian circles. The second still eryoyed the prestige 
attacked to the memory of his father, the great orator. Ctassm 
money was to do the rest. 

In spite of everythmg, Cicero was unanimously elected. It is true, 
though, that C, Antonius succeeded in gaining enough votes! to be 
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proclaimed second consul. Catiline was not far behind and still had 
hopes of succeeding at next year s elections, when he would not have 
to compete with so formidable a rival as Cicero. 

The latter must have viewed this prospect with great uneasiness. 
It gave him grounds for anticipating that everything which he might 
accomphsh in the course of his consulship would be ruthlessly wiped 
out by the man chosen to succeed him. Hence he resolved to take 
preventive measures and he set out to exclude Catiline thoroughly 
and. for all time from pubhc hfe. To obtain this result he employed 
a stratagem which at first sight seemed clever enough. 

At the expiration of Hs term of office as aedile, Caesar had been 
chosen by the praetor as judex quaestionis in charge of the trial of the 
Siillan ‘ proscriptors ’ : tlie ex-centurion L. Luscius who had to 
answer for three murders, and L. BeUienus who at a signal firom Sulla 
had stabbed Lucretius Ofella. He showed himself to be an inexorable 
judge of the utmost severity : both the accused were sentenced to 
death. Cicero considered that it was now the turn of Catiline, who 
had been responsible for particularly cruel executions during the 
SuUan proscriptions, to give an account of his actions. He therefore 
summoned him through one of his friends, L. Lucceius, to appear for 
trial. It was not difficult to follow his calculations : Caesar, called 
upon to judge the case after the double precedent of capital punishment 
inflicted in spite of certain attenuating circumstances in favour of the 
accused, could not avoid taking an equally stern line with a man who, 
far firom offering any justification, did not hesitate to boast publicly 
about his assassinations. So, with his own hand, Caesar would have 
to strike down his accomphce, thus ridding Cicero of a hated enemy. 

On the day of the trial Catiline, proud and disdainful, openly 
admitted all the crimes with which he was charged. It only remained 
for Caesar to pronounce the verdict. It was an acquittal, pme and 
simple. . . . 

The pubhc was astounded at the judgment. Cicero uttered loud 
cries ; but Caesar remained indifferent. He needed Catfline. He 
saw in him an ideal instrument for his future vengeance, and he spared 
him.®’ 

THE PROJECT OF SERVILIUS RULLUS 

The year was drawing to a close. A few weeks more, and Cicero 
was going to assume office. The new tribunes of the people, those 
invaluable assistants of Caesar, took over their duties twenty-one days 
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befoije the curtile magistrates, that is to say, on December lo, 64. 
Immediately, one of them, P. Servihus RuUus, announced his intention 
of submitting a draft for a new agrarian law.®® On learning of this, 
Cicero showed the greatest eagerness to know what it proposed. 
He made it known that he was quite prepared to introduce this law 
himself and to support it ‘ if it seemed to him useful to the Roman 
people He did not rest there : without waiting for die sHghtest 
invitation from the tribunes, he came to one of their meetings. His 
reception was such that nothing was left for him but to withdraw. 

‘ I then ceased to offer my services he says in one of his speeches, 
‘for fear that my assiduity should seem insidious or unworthy of my 
character.’ And he adds : ‘ However, they continued to have meetings 
and to admit certain individuals to dieir councils.’ The name of 
Caesar is not mentioned, but diis is evidently directed at him. It is 
agreed that he probably was, if not the author, at least the hidden 
sponsor of this law. There is, in fact, such a close coimection between 
his ambitions at the time and the principal clauses of this project that 
it becomes impossible to speak of a mere coincidence. 

The text which was posted up in the Forum contained forty articles 
in all. One of them caUed for the nomination of ten special magis- 
trates, entrusted with carrying the kw into effect and elected by the 
’people on condition that they were present in Rome at the time of 
election. Thus Pompey, who was absent, would be automatically 
dyminated. These new decemvirs would be charged with transferring 
the lands which formed part of the proposed allotments. The funda- 
mental principle of the law was ; to sell the estates outside Italy and 
with the money thus raised to acquire territory inside the country in 
ordar to encourage the flow of the urban population to rural districts, 
^vhere it would be transformed into a mass of small landowners. The 
law was framed in such a manner that Egypt could be included in 
the zone of territory to be disposed of In this way a plan long 
cherished by Caesar would indirectly be made possible. His nomina- 
tion as one of the commissioners was aU that would be needed — and 
that was something which would present no difficulties in view of 
die position he now occupied. 

Cicero immediately saw through this subde game and did not 
hesitate to denounce it pubhdy in one of the speeches he madp to 
oppose the law which he considered subversive and dangerous. 

Are you going to give up Alexandria at the secret instigation of 
those whose pubhc demands you have rejected ? ’ he exclaimed. ‘ Do 
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these ideas issue from the reflections of sober men or the dehrium of 
drunkards ? Arc they the judgments of the sane or the delusions of 
madmen ? ’ 

Nevertheless, it took four speeches, each one more vehement than 
the last, to defeat this project. It also took the inter cessio of a tribune 
called Caecihus, ‘ a citizen as modest as he was distinguished ’ (accord- 
ing to Cicero), who betrayed his colleague by passing over to the 
enemy camp at the last moment. Although dearly bought, this was 
an xmquestionahle success for Cicero and helped to estabhsh more 
firmly than ever his authority as supreme magistrate of the Republic. 
It remained for Caesar to reply. 



CHAPTER 12 


Pontifex Maximus 


T he pontifex maximus Metellus Pius, who had fallen ill in the 
latter half of 64, died at the beginning of the following year. 
Caesar immediately presented himself as a candidate for the 
vacant olBce. What a sensation ! This appointment was regarded 
as essentially reserved for illustrious old men, to whose long and 
glorious career on battlefields or in the Senate it provided a fitting 
crown. Now Caesar at this period was scarcely thirty-eight years old. 
His personality and influence counted only in plebeian circles. His 
political experience was limited to one year as aedile and to a foreign 
quaestorship prematurely interrupted. Military achievements entitling 
him to consideration were practically non-existent. In the eyes of the 
patres he was throwing down a challenge to his fellow citizens by 
seeking this high distinction— a challenge which had all the appearance 
of a deliberate impertinence since his two senior colleagues at tlie 
College of Pontiffs, the ‘ venerable Catulus ’ and his former chief, 
the ‘ glorious ServiHus Isauricus had also presented themselves as 
candidates. 

As it happened Caesar was carrying out a plan carefiiHy prepared 
in advance. Sulla had repealed the lex Domitia (104), which entitled 
the people to appoint the pontifex maximus, and had restored the power 
of election to the CoUege of Pontifis. Caesar had every reason to 
fear that this vote in a small committee would destroy his chances. 
Therefore his first object was to obtain the restoration of the lex 
Domitia which would enable him to use those methods of persuasion 
and corruption that he understood so well. Again he had recourse 
to his ffvounte procedure ; the intervention of the tribunes. 

^ong their number in the year 63 figured a certain T. Labienus 
who together with Caesar had served in Cihcia under the command 
of P ServiHus Isauricus. It was thanks to his proposal that the law 
was bmught before the comitia and the power of electing the Supreme 
Pon^was restored to the people. After that, Caesar’s chances wei;e 
considerably mcreased and his election began to be regarded as quite 
within the realm of possibihty. The Senate woke up to this but a 
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little too late. Catulus, that ‘ great and honest man could rhinlr of 
nothing better than to offer Caesar a fairly large sum if he would 
give up his candidacy. Caesar rephcd that ‘ he would borrow still 
larger sums in order to pursue it 

This was a serious blunder on the part of Catulus, because by letting 
Caesar know the amount he was prepared to pay for his witidrawd 
he revealed how far the largess of the rival competitors could go. 
Caesar cannot have failed to profit by this information and to increase 
his own gifts in proportion in order to buy tliose who were prepared 
to sell themselves to Catulus. 

It is obvious that to meet the cost of such transactions Caesar needed 
virtually inexhaustible funds. Nothing short of continuous borrowing 
could maintain the flow. He resigned himself to this quickly and 
with a good grace. The number of his creditors grew steadily and, 
as he never discussed the conditions of his loans, he finally found 
himself so heavily involved that, should he fail to be elected, he would 
have no other choice but prison or exile. 

It was to this depressing alternative that he alluded when, as he 
was leaving home to go to the Campus Martius on the morning of 
the elections, he said to his motheir, ‘ To-day you will either see your 
son made pontifex maximus, or banished 

Suetonius aflhrms that Caesar was so far ahead of the other two 
competitors that ‘he alone gained more votes in their own tribes 
than both of them together in all the tribes h Plutarch tells us, 
however, that ‘ when the votes were collected the contest was very 
keen \ We can well understand that the supporters of Catulus and 
Isauricus on learning the result were driven to express their disappoint- 
ment loudly and in appropriate terms, * but finally Caesar carried the 
day concludes this author. And, after all, that was the only thing 
that mattered. 

The importance to Caesar of this election was immense. Now, 
no ambition would be excessive, no aim too high. 

Before the founding of the Republic the kings themselves had 
exercised the function of pontifex maximus. After their expulsion the 
priestly body chose a head or president who was appointed for life 
and whose administrative and discipHnary authority became absolute 
and unlimited. A special residence®® was assigned to him in the 
immediate vicinity of the Regia,’® where the sacred objects confided 
to his care were kept and where he called together the sacerdotal 
colleges over whose meetings he presided. The pontifex maximus 
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was obliged to live there. Caesar did not hesitate to avail himself 
of this opportunity to leave his old house in a quarter of the dty 
which was becoming less and less reputable,’^ and to establish himself 
in the vast and sumptuous dwelling reserved for the spiritual head 
of all Romans. 




CHAPTER 13 


The Trial of Rahirius 


S HORTLY after Caesar had acquired his high sacerdotal dignity 
it was learnt in Rome, not without surprise, that the tribune 
T. Labienus — the same man who had so obligingly co-operated 
in fadhtating the election of the new pontifex maxitnus—hiLd declared 
his intention of bringing an accusation against the elderly C. Rahirius 
for having taken part in the murder of the tribune Satuminus thirty- 
seven years before.®® At first people were lost in coiyectures, and 
wondered what such a belated thirst for vengeance could portend. . . . 
Then they understood. 

There was someone behind Labienus who was directing the action, 
and this someone was Caesar. As for the action itself, its true signi- 
ficance went far beyond the object involved. It aimed higher and 
farther. To justify tlieir act, the murderers of Satuminus had invoked 
the Senate’s decree ultmum which, made at a moment when the 
State was in grave danger, authorized extraordinary measures on the 
pretext of pubHc safety. To punish them would have been tantamount 
to a formal condemnation of this decree which would thus have lost 
its legality. So a precedent would have been created and this, should 
occasion arise, could be used to deprive the Senate of this important 
prerogative which formed one of die basic foundations of its power. 
This was in fact Caesar’s plan : by partial attacks, skilfully directed, 
to undermine the authority of the Senate until the time came when 
the whole institution, lacking its mainstays, would crumble of 
itself. 

The promotets of the affair considered that it was exceptionaEy ! 
serious and should on this account be conducted according to the 
rigorous procedure of per duelUo, reserved for crimes of high treason. 
This method had fallen into disuse and, never having been applied 
since the year 384, decreed an ignominious death as the only possible 
punishment for the accused. Dion Cassius tells us that the case was 
the occasion for ‘ seditious agitation and violent quarrels ’. The Senate 
was divided. ‘ Some did not want it to be brought before a tribunal, 
while others demanded that a tribunal should be appointed to try it.’ 
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It was dbis second group wHch had its way, * thanks to the influence 
of Caesar and some other citizens declares the author. 

The principle of per duellio once accepted, the two duoviri perduel- 
Uonis had to be appointed to judge the case. Caesar arranged to get 
hims elf chosen and to be seconded by his cousin, the insignificant 
T. Caesar, consul of the previous year, who obediently accepted the 
part of a silent and obliging supernumerary which was allotted to 
him. For it was Caesar alone who conducted tlie case from beginning 
to end. Suetonius insists upon the ‘ tenacity ’ and ‘ passion ’ with 
which he sought the condemnation of Rabirius. J. Carcopino, who 
cannot bring himself to admit that Caesar could be cruel and merdless 
when his cause demanded it, supposes that it must have been mere 
play-acting on his part.®^ We have the impression that this view 
was not shared by tie accused. He hastened to grasp the one plank 
of safety which tie law held out to him : an appeal to the people. 
That is why we see the comitia assembling at the Campus Martius 
to give the final verdict. There is every indication that they intended 
to uphold Caesar’s judgment, since the cross had been erected and 
tie executioner was authorized to enter the boundary of the Campus 
so that he would be ready to proceed without delay to the eventual 
crucifixion of the condemned. 

At that moment Cicero intervened. He was one of the first to 
guess the real object of Caesar’s efforts in this affair. With remarkable 
decision and firmness he quite simply used his consular authority to 
forbid tie meeting of the comitia. Thus the revision of the judgment 
which condemned Rabirius could not take place, but at the same time 
the judgment could no longer be carried out, and the accused escaped 
deatli. 

To risk such an act of authority one had to be very sure of 
one’s power. Cicero dared to do it because he was certain that the 
entire Senate would support him. Caesar must have reasoned in the 
same way, and he accepted without protest the nullification of his 
verdict. 

He tried all the same to make a hidden counter-attadc. Once more 
it was Labi^us who undertook to carry it out. In his capacity as 
tribune of the people, he again summoned Rabirius to justice, mgktn g 
use of his right to demand a trial in muUunt of individuals known to 
he guilty of having endangered the security of the State. This time 
there was no risk of capital pumshment for Rabirius but only of a 
fine or, at the worst, exile. But the mere fact of his condemnation 
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could have be^ construed as censuring the cool irresponsibility with 
which the previous judgment had been set aside. 

Again Cicero came forward in person to parry the stroke. Leaving 
his consul’s seat, he took up his position as an ordinary barrister 
beside the celebrated Hortensius who had undertaken the defence of 
the accused. His appearance aroused keen displeasure in the audience. 
The crowd, among whom Caesar’s supporters were numerous, could 
not forgive Cicero for liis recent high-handed action. They received 
him with hostile shouts and tried to prevent him from speaking. 
The tumult was so great that extraordinary measures had to be 
employed in order to bring the session to a close and suspend delibera- 
tions. The praetor Metellus Celer could think of no better way of 
restoring order than to rush to the Janiculum and take down the flag 
which, in accordance with the law, was flying over the building.®*^ 
As no pubhc deliberations could be carried on without it, the meeting 
was automatically closed and the debate terminated. Thus ended the 
case of Rabirius, this time for ever. The old man was allowed to 
finish his days in peace. 
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On the Fringe of a Conspiracy 


W HY did Caesar abandon the Rabirius affair ? Probably his 
reason was the same as when he gave up the pwj^t of 
annexing Egypt. Once more he had gauged his opponent s 
strength and judged that it would be better to carry his attach into 


another field. 

This new field was opened up for him by a man whom he had 
learnt to know well and to whom he was attached by bonds of which 
it is unfortunately impossible for us to determine the exact nature : 


Catiline. 

Since his defeat at the consular elections, this man had constantly 
been giving proof of a feverish activity. Tirelessly and with grim 
perseverance he was enlarging his realm of action and increasing the 
number of his supporters. He was no longer a mere tool ofCrassus 
and Caesar. In many respects Catiline’s latest enterprise bore his 
personal stamp, but unquestionably his two protectors were perfectly 
well informed about his objectives. It can of course be admitted that 
at the last moment, when the sum of the social demands made by 
the Catihnarians had reached its height and it was apparent that a 
war of extermination against the rich was virtually inevitable, Crassus 
may have shown some reticence and refrained from clapping with 
both hands for a movement which preached first and foremost the 
seizure of his own fortune. But there was no need for Caesar to be 
embjucrassed by such preoccupations, since his fortune was still to be 
counted m ever increasing debts, and it can weU be beHeved that if 
the day of Catiline’s social programme, with its total abolition of all 
such habihties, had ever dawned, Caesar would not have been the 
one to show uncompromising hostihty. 

At the time when this conspiracy was about to come to a head 
Caesar, elected praetor for the following year, had scarcely three 
months to wait before entering upon his duties. Certain historians 
have wondered whether it was really in his interest to favour an 
attempt at social revolution at the very moment when he was to be 
called to a high pubHc magistracy, with its immediate prospect of the 
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governorship of a province, so ardently coveted by every politician 
in Rome. In answer to this it can be said that, if it was not entirely 
in Caesar’s interest to encourage the movement, it might have seemed 
useful to him to tolerate it and to profit by it should occasion offer, 
by coming forward once the blow had been strude m the guise of 
a mediator preacliing moderation.®® In any case, there is reason to 
believe that at the last moment a serious conflict arose between Catiline 
and Caesar. This is the only possible explanation of the steps taken 
by tlie latter to inform Cicero of the plot which was being prepared. 
Caesar did not teU him anything he did not know already ; a team 
of well-trained professional spies had kept the consul up to date with 
all the activities of the conspirators. But this does not diminish the 
significance of Caesar’s gesture. All pretexts and excuses imaginable 
are useless. On this occasion the greatest of the Romans behaved as 
the vilest of informers. 

Thereafter, for the whole month of November, Caesar’s conduct 
was a model of prudent discretion. He ostensibly avoided com- 
promising himself, and his unbroken silence during the famous 
session of the 8th, when Catiline fell beneath the weight of Cicero’s 
eloquence, was revealing enough in itself.®^ 

He was obliged to abandon this passive attitude at the session of 
December 5, when the other conspirators’ fate was under discussion.®® 

We have several accounts of this session and of Caesar’s intervention 
in the debate which enable us to reconstruct its sudden turns and 
developments fairly accurately. Modern descriptions of this memor- 
able scene are not lacking, but in all of them the reports of the delibera- 
tions leave us with a sense of utter confusion which we are anxious to 
avoid here. 

The session opened with a summary of the situation given by Cicero 
in his capacity as consul. Next, he invited the Senate to present its 
views on the punishment to be meted out to the conspirators. The 
fiirst called upon to speak, according to the established tradition, w^ 
the consul-elect for ^e following year, D. Junius Silanus. The text 
of his speech has not come down to us. Plutarch merely records his 
opinion : ‘ The conspirators should be led to the public prison to 
suffer the supreme penalty.’ Sallust is no less laconic : ‘ Silanus had 
expressed the opinion that the prisoners should be condemned to the 
supreme penalty.’ Cicero is the only one to dwell a little longer on 
this speech. He tells us that ‘ Silanus did not think that men convicted 
of plottmg to exterminate the Roman people, to overthrow the 
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empire, to destroy Rome even to its very name, siiould for an instant 
enjoy ie light or breathe the air of which they have sought to deprive 
their fellow citizens.’ To support his argument Silanus recalled, still 
according to Cicero, that in Rome ‘more than once offending 
citizens had been seen to receive the supreme penalty.’ These three 
versions agree perfectly on one point : in categorical terms, excluding 
any possible ambiguity, Silanus asked that the Catilinarians should 
sufer the ‘supreme penalty’, that is to say, capital punishment. 
This must be kept in mind. 

The men of consular rank, who were then questioned in order of 
seniority, were all of the same opinion. Several among them were not 
content to make a simple declaration but chose to deHver speeches of 
greater or lesser importance. According to Sallust, ‘ They deplored in 
magnificently turned phrases the misfortunes of the Repubhc ; they 
enumerated the ravages of war, the evils endured by the vanquished, the 
virgins and children carried off, the sons tom firom their fathers’ arms, 
the mothers exposed to the bratalities of the conqueror, the temples 
and houses pillaged ; they described the city given up to carnage and 
in flames, with weapons, corpses, blood, and tears everywhere ’. 

Such speeches ended by raising the feelings of die assembly to a 
very high pitch. They had already been considerably worked up, 
thanks to the clever way the scene had been set by Cicero, who with 
infinite skill had been able to exploit the imrest and anxiety of the 
preceding days. 

It was in such an atmosphere of extreme nervous tension that 
Caesar had to speak when his turn came to express an opinion about 
the punishment to be ioflicted upon the conspirators. 

His position was extremely delicate. He could not remain silent, 
as he had done during the session of November 8. This time, as 
praetor-elect, he was called upon by name to be the first to speak 
among all the men of his own rank in the Senate. To oppose the 
opinion of Silanus, namely to dffend the conspirators, would have 
confirmed the ugly rumours whidi were for ever being circulated in 
the Senate— covertly encouraged by the able propaganda of Cicero— 
concerning his supposed complicity with Catiline, and this could not 
have failed to have the most disastrous consequences for him. On 
the other hand, the people would never have forgiven biin ff his vote 
had helped to send to their death the men whom they already con- 
sidered as martyrs to their cause. 

It was a perilous situation : just as he was about to teach his obiective 
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there was a chance that the whole career for which he had laboured 
so hard might be shattered in an instant. Caesar extricated bimself 
by improvising a speech which is a masterpiece of both eloquence 
and diplomatic subtlety. 

We have Sallust’s version of it which seems to be quite a faithful 
record. 

The beginning of the speech shows a certain embarrassment. We 
feel that the speaker was a little perplexed, trying to gain time, search- 
ing for arguments, feeling his way on ground of which he was as yet 
none too sure. His initial remarks were of a general character which 
might easily have puzzled his listeners who more than once in the 
course of this introduction must have wondered what he was aiming, 
at. Then a veiled warning was discreetly introduced : ‘ Take heed, 
Roman Senators, lest your revulsion for the crime of Lentulus and 
his accomplices prevail over your dignity ; take heed lest you follow 
the counsels of revenge rather than those of honour.’ From this point 
the direction in which he was going was gradually made clear by 
arguments as ingenious as they were prudent. He referred to the 
tragic and lugubriouf tone of the previous speakers whose phrases were 
all ‘ magnificently turned ’. Was this necessary ? ‘ Can he who has 
not been moved by so great, so atrocious a crime, be roused by a 
speech ? ’ So great, so atrocious a crime — ^this is how he described the 
plot of the Catilinarians. Did this mean that he was prepared to 
condemn them ? Not at all. In all matters, Caesar considered, one 
must avoid hasty judgments, especially when placed at the head of 
State affairs. ‘ If those who live in obscurity are led astray by their 
resentment we generally know nothing about it ; their reputation 
and their fortunes are unchanged. But those who are invested with 
great powers . . . have aU mankind as witnesses of their actions. 
Thus ^e higher we are raised the less we are free and the more we 
must shrink from partiaHty, hatred, and above all firom the haste of 
passion.’ Hardly had he developed this argument when he hastened 
once more to reassure his hearers about his attitude towards the 
conspirators by proclaiming that ‘ all possible tortures could never 
equal their offence ’. But — ‘ Most men only remember their last 
impressions,’ he delicately insinuated. ‘ They forget the crime to 
dwell on the punishment.’ 

Thus, in veiled terms, Caesar brought a heavy threat to bear upon 
the venerable assembly : the finy of the populace would not forgive 
those who wished to make themselves responsible for the death of the 
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coEspirators. Caesar only made a passing reference to this, however : 
die low of his speech was hardly interrupted by it, but it was just 
aiough to sow the seeds of uneasiness among some of his colleagues. 
By now his preliminaries were over and he addressed himself directly 
to the first speaker, D. Junius Silanus, that ‘ worthy and noble citizen ’ 
(whose wife Serviha had been his favourite mistress for many a year). 
‘ A man such as he,* proclaimed Caesar, ‘ would be incapable of Hsten- 
ing to his personal feelings of hatred or affection in such a grave 
matter.’ Nevertheless, he did not agree with him about the punish- 
ment to be inflicted. Not that it seemed too cruel — ‘ Can one be cruel 
to such m^ ? ’ he was careful to add — but he simply thought it to be 
‘ contrary to the principles by which we govern ’. Silanus demanded 
the death penalty. Was it really a penalty to cease hving ? Was that 
■ the retribution wHch such an atrocious crime deserved ? Caesar 
thought not, and he said so in a sentence which, even taking into 
account the part which Sallust may have had in framing it, is full of a 
sombre majestic beauty. ‘ In sorrow and misfortune, death is only a 
state of quietude, and not a torment. It brings an end to all mortal 
iis ; beyond it there is neither joy nor sorrow.’ These words, of 
which the rhythm of the Latin accentuates the superb solemnity, were 
strikingly contradicted by Caesar himself several times over in the 
course of his career. Did he think, while pronouncing them, of his 
merdless prosecution of Rabirius, of Luscius, of BeUienus, when he 
had demanded the death of the accused as the only penalty equal to 
their offence ? Was it to ‘ soften their fate ’ that he had the Cflidan 
pirates crucified while still a young beginner ? No, most certainly 
he had no thought of rakmg up those superfluous memories at the 
moment when, makmg the most of the impression created by this 
masterly oratorical stroke, he was about to complete the development 
of his subtle argument : 

The laws of Rome forbade that condemned citizens should be put 
to death, and prescribed the penalty of exile. In view of the gravity 
of the crime Silanus wished for an exceptional punishment Very 
well ! But in that case, why set a limit ? W^ould mere death suffice 
ifor the expiation of such monstrous ofiences as the accused were guilty 
of? Did they not deserve some added punishment ? For instance* 
to be beaten with rods before being handed over to the executioner ? 

It was true that the lex Porcia forbade this where Roman citizens were 
concerned. But since it had been judged possible to set aside one law, 
it also should be permitted to ignore a second, and a third, and a 
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fourth— all the laws in fact ! What would be the end of it all ? 
Caesar wondered. Certainly there was nothing to fear as long as 
‘ our illustrious consul ’ remained at his post. But ‘ it is possible that 
at another time, under another consul ... an imaginary conspiracy 
might be taken for a real one. Then, when the consul, following our 
example and with the authority of a senatorial decree, has once 
unsheathed his sword, who will be able to stop or moderate his action ? ’ 

What then was to be done with the prisoners ? There was no 
question of restoring their hberty, thus permitting tliem to go and 
swell Catiline’s army. ‘ It is my opinion,’ Caesar announced in con- 
clusion, ‘ tliat their goods should be confiscated, that they should be 
kept in prison in our strongest cities, and that no one should ever be 
allowed to appeal either to the people or to the Senate for their 
hberation. . . .’ 

After Caesar had finished his speech a feeling of discomfort and 
uneasiness settled over the assembly. It was not that the senators, or 
at least a certain number of them, were genuinely moved by his 
arguments. They were simply afraid to shoulder a responsibility 
for which some triumphant imitator of Catiline might later on demand 
an account. For several moments there was a painful and embarrassed 
silence. Old Catulus, who could not forgive Caesar his recent defeat, 
was the first to break it by protesting with indignation against these 
tortuous arguments aimed at enabling the guilty to escape fiom their 
well-deserved punishment. He was allowed time to work off his 
bad temper, after which the deHberations started again and persons 
of praetorial rank were asked to give their views. It was then that 
Quintus Cicero, the consul’s own brother, surprised everybody by 
taking up his position on Caesar’s side. The confusion increased 
when another senator of praetorial rank, Tib. Claudius Nero, was 
heard to ask for the adjournment of the trial of the conspirators until 
the victory over Catihne was complete. 

Judging that the assembly was in danger of adopting hasty and im- 
provised resolutions which might nullify the results reached at the 
expense of so much effort, Cicero rose to speak with a view to 
darifymg the situation. 

He began by throwing bouquets to Caesar, who ‘ throughout his 
poHtical life has always followed the path in which the people love to 
see their friends ’. ‘In pronouncing a vote worthy of his exalted 
character and of his noble birth,’ coiitinued Cicero, ‘ Caesar has given 
us an eternal pledge of his attachment to his country.’ But while 
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loading Hm with compliments and praise, he was seeking in a speech 
as brilliant as it was perfidious to wound Caesar with the same weapons 
he himself had used. He declared that ‘ the gentlest and most merciful 
of men’ had succeeded in finding a far more cruel penalty for the 
conspirators than the one which he, Cicero, had proposed. Had he 
not recognized that death, far fiom being a punishment, was merely 
a natural law which the wise man ‘ never meets with regret ’ and that 
the worst of tortures was the eternal prison into wliich he would 
throw the condemned ? Let the senators choose then : ‘ If you support 
Caesar’s opinion you will be strengthening my position. If you 
prefer the opinion of Silanus, it will be easy to justify yourselves as 
well as me against the accusation of cruelty.’ 

His peroration produced an xmexpected result. The eminent 
husband of ServiHa, coming to the aid of his wife’s lover, declared in 
a rather sheepish manner that he must have been misunderstood, that 
his opinion ‘ had been interpreted in a more rigorous sense than he 
had intended’ and that ‘he had not meant to suggest the death 
sentence, because he considered prison to be the supreme penalty for 
a senator ’. After that, Caesar’s thesis seemed to triumph and Cicero 
was obhged to resign himself to this obvious poHtical set-back. 

Another dramatic development ! The tribune-elect, M. Porcius 
Cato, called upon to give his opinion, spread himself in recrimina- 
tions, and, after having severely reprimanded Silanus for denying his 
original opinion, launched an attack of extreme violence against 
Caesar. This man, still young (he was then scarcely thirty) but 
already embittered and disillusioned, reiterated his conviction that 
the Republic was without the sHghtest doubt on the highroad to ruin, 
and he made Caesar responsible for all the evils which were about to 
descend upon the Roman State. Besides these reasons of a pubhc 
order he had certain motives of a stricdy personal character for his 
spite against Caesar : he could not forgive him for having led his 
sister ServiHa away from her conjugal duties, and regarded him as an 
inHmous seducer. Availing himself of this opportunity, he gave 
firee vent to his feelings and, finding himself face to face with ^Caesar, 
began to overwhelm him with violent threats. Instead of sowing ^ 
the seeds of fear in the Senate and causing the city’s ruin, Caesar 
should rather have trembled over his own fate and considered himself 
lucky if he managed to avoid suspicion, ‘he who openly and with 
unparalleled impudence proposed to snatch the aiemies of the nation 
firom the rigours of justice ; he who, indifferent to the danger of so 
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powerful a dty wHdb had. been within two finger-breadths of ruin, 
reserved his tender sensibihty and his tears for monsters who should 
never have been bom etc., etc. 

Caesar listened unmoved to the abuse levelled at him. At a certain 
moment a man was seen to approach him and furtively shp a note 
into his hand. This incident did not escape the notice of Cato, who 
thought it extremely suspicious. He suddenly interrupted his flow 
of invective and announced to the venerable assembly that such under- 
hand actions should be exposed. The senators agreed with him and 
decided that the mcriminating document should be read pubhcly there 
and then. Without the sHghtest protest and with a good grace Caesar 
held out the note to Cato. The latter seized it but, after having 
glanced through it, immediately changed his attitude and, instead of 
communicating its content to the Senate, furiously tossed it back to 
Caesar. It was simply a love letter which Serviha, in her tender 
alarm at being separated ftom her lover in these painful circumstances, 
had sent to Caesar without waiting for the end of the session. ‘ Here 
you are, you drunkard ! ’ Cato is supposed to have cried as he threw 
the fond message straight into the face of the happy recipient. That, 
at any rate, is what Plutarch tells us. If, however, we are to accept 
this detail as true we must suppose that Cato’s rage had completely 
blinded him, for he knew quite well that in the matter of drinking 
Caesar was noted for his outstanding temperance.®® 

The assembly was not anxious to inquire further into the incident. 
It had other things to worry about. Once more the senators were 
changing their minds. Under the influence of Cato’s devastating 
speech the majority of them came back to the opinion expressed at 
the beginning by Silanus and voted for the death of the conspirators. 
To accentuate Caesar’s discomfiture still further they also decreed the 
confiscation of goods wliich he had suggested in addition to the 
sentence of imprisonment. It was in vain that he tried to oppose 
this measure, pointing out, says Plutarch, ‘ that it was not just to 
reject the humane part of his recommendation while adopting the 
severe measure that went with it *. No one heeded him. Then he 
appealed, as a last resort, to the tribunes of the people, among whom 
he was always sure to find devoted friends. This time his appeal 
was not heard. Not one of them would give him the support of his 
veto. We do not know exactly what Caesar’s reaction was, but it 
appears that a great tumult arose in the asscnibly. The uproar readhed 
such proportions that a group of Cicero’s young guards, who were 
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always standing armed in the vicinity of the curia, rushed into the 
assembly hall thinking that their master was in danger. They saw 
Caesar disputing with ‘ unmeasured heat ’ and to all appearances 
attacking Cicero. Thereupon, Suetonius relates, ‘ they threatened 
him with death, levelling their unsheathed swords at him No one 
thought of defending him. A space was made round him, and several 
senators seated near him hastily left their places. ‘ Scarcely were a 
few of his fnends able to save him by taking him in their arms and 
covering him with their togas’, writes the same author. Caesar 
allowed himself to be drawn away. ‘ Really frightened ’ (id), he 
refrained from appearing in the Senate for the rest of the year. 



CHAPTER 15 


The Praetor 


W E have seen that during the session of December 5, Q. 

Lutatius Catulus, ‘ that model of gentleness, wisdom, and 
integrity to quote Cicero, had particularly distinguished 
himself by his aggressive attitude towards Caesar whose ‘ consuming ’ 
ambition had recently prevented him from crowning a public career 
which he most sincerely considered to be glorious and deserving of 
the highest honour. Caesar had a good memory, especially when 
it came to settling personal accounts. He remembered the incident 
on the day when he entered upon his duties as praetor. It was the 
j&rst of January in the year 62. A solemn ceremony was in progress 
in the CapitoL The Senate was receiving the new consuls in the 
presence of all the magistrates of the curia — ^praetors, aediles, and 
quaestors, who likewise had taken up their appointments that day. 
Instead of taking his place among his colleagues in conformity with 
the traditional etiquette, Caesar went straight to the Forum, and 
mounting the platform reserved for him, without more ado, launched 
a formal accusation against Catulus. The reason given for the indict- 
ment appeared sufficiendy compromising for the reputation of the 
‘ most venerated of Romans For more than fifteen years, Catulus 
had been in charge of the reconstruction of the temple of Jupiter 
Capitoline which had been seriously damaged in the fire of 83 .®'^ The 
restoration was proceeding very slowly, and Catulus showed no 
excessive zeal in spurring the workmen on. The time limit had long 
been passed, but if the end of the operations was not yet in sight, 
the name of Catulus curator restituendi Capitolii was aheady inscribed 
for all to admire over the front of the temple. 

It appeared to Caesar that such a state of affairs should not be 
allowed to continue. He proposed that an urgent inquiry should be 
held, that Catulus sbfould be required to accoimt for aU the sums 
spent, that he should be censured for having allowed the work to 
drag on so long, and that someone else should be entrusted -with its 
completion. This someone else Caesar was quite prepared to choose : 
it Pompey. He was to receive the credit for bringing this pious 
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task to a successful end. It was his name, therefore, which must be 
inscribed in the place which Catulus had dared to appropriate. * It 
was not in Pompey’s iuterest that Caesar acted thus,’ writes Dion 
Cassius on this subject, ‘ but in order to capture even more completely 
the affection of the multitude.’ He might have added : ‘ and to 
offer at the same time a salutary lesson for the meditation of all those 
who might have felt disposed to follow Catulus’ example ’. 

On learning that he was being publicly accused of incompetence 
and embezzlement, the prince of the Senate immediately left the 
ceremony and hurried to the Forum. He placed himself before the 
praetor’s tribune and loudly demanded a hearing. Caesar was pre- 
siding, solemnly arrayed in the insignia of his office. Without ta^g 
into consideration the age or senatorial rank of the accused, he refused 
to grant him access to the tribune and obHged him to speak from the 
foot of the rostra like any simple plebeian. Catulus had to endure 
this humiliation. Happily his colleagues, who had been given the 
alarm, came rushing to his assistance and appeared in a compact and 
threataiing formation before the new praetor just as he was beginning 
to savour what seemed like an easy triumph. Caesar then understood 
diat he had been a little too precipitate and a Htde too ambitious. 
Accordingly he beat a retreat and refrained from following up the 
accusation. 

Two days later he began again. This time it was Cato’s turn to feel 
the repercussions of his animosity. The affair was started by the 
tribune MeteUus Nepos, one of Pompey’s partisans, who, during the 
rec^t Catilinarian conspiracy, had proposed a law urgently reccing 
the general and his army to Italy ‘ to guard and save threatened 
Rome ’. The Senate, swayed by the vigorous opposition of Cato, 
had refused, and MeteUus promised that as soon as he came into 
office he would submit the law directly to the people. This is what 
he was proposing to do in the course of the morning of January 3. 
During die night of the 2nd and 3rd, he had the Forum occupied by 
men armed at his own expense, and at daybreak he came to take his 
place beside Caesar who, likewise very early abroad, was already on 
the platform intending, in his capacity of praetor, to give a semi- 
official support to Pompey’s friend. 

Cato on his side had prepared for the struggle, but he made the 
mistake of sleeping late that morning, and he arrived with his coUeaguc 
Minudus Thermus when aU the seats on the platform were already 
occupied. Disdainful of the guards, who did not dare to bar his way, 
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he mounted the steps and ostentatiously placed himself between Caesar 
and Metellus, ‘ in order to prevent them from consulting together 
says Plutarch. This appeared to disconcert the two accompHces. 
‘ Metellus and Caesar did not know what line to take writes the same 
author. ‘ But the right-minded people [the senatorial party, be it 
understood], full of admiration for Cato’s attitude, his courage, and 
his firmness, raUied round, calling out to him to fear nothing.’ 
Fortified by this encouragement he did not waver. We wiU let 
Plutarch describe the scene that followed : 

Just as the recorder is about to take the law in his hands, Cato 
objects to his reading it aloud. Thereupon Metellus seizes the 
document and begins to read it ; Cato snatches it from Metellus. 
Metellus, who knows it by heart, wants to recite it. Thermus 
puts his hand over his mouth and smothers his voice. 

Then Metellus ordered his men to charge. They obeyed ; and the 
crowd was dispersed. Cato was taken to the temple of the Dioscuri 
where he found refuge. Once the place was empty and his enemies 
in jSight, Metellus tried to get the law passed in the presence of a few 
supernumeraries. Unfortunately he was not quick enough and gave 
his antagonists sufficient time to recover their wits and to return 
armed and supported by troops. This time it was Metellus’ turn to 
nm away. He departed, covering the opposing party with insults 
and threats of Pompey’s vengeance. Caesar left in sdence. 

The Senate assembled towards tlie end of the day, and Caesar was 
asked to give an account of his conduct. This he did in his own name 
and in that of the absent Metellus. Of his speech, taken down by 
the scribes, several different versions were stiH in circulation at the 
time of Augustus. This leads us to suppose that it must have aroused 
keen interest. Yet, as none of these versions have come down to us, 
it is impossible to form an idea of what it contained. We only know 
that the session was prolonged ‘ beyond the usual time It lasted so 
long that ‘ the people [more accurately, Caesar’s supporters] gathered 
in a crowd, surrounded the Senate uttering threats, and vehemently 
demanded that Caesar should be allowed to come out ’. The patres 
comphed with tliis request, but that did not prevent them from 
suspending his powers of office and thus forbidding him to carry out 
his duties. He took no notice of their interdiction. To be sure, 
J. Carcopino affirms that ‘ Caesar edified public opinion by his 
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deferencse to senatorial decrees, and remained cloistered in Ms house 
To this version I prefer that of Suetonius who had the advantage of 
hving closer to the event : ‘ Nevertheless,’ he tells us, ‘ Caesar dared 
to remain at Ms post and continued to administer justice/ 

This was an insolent act of defiance flung at the Senate. Caesar 
hoped, no doubt, in view of the recent popular demonstration in Ms 
favour, to intimidate Ms enemies who, fearing to provoke a new 
uprising of the masses, would not risk using armed force to ensure 
the carrying out of the senatorial sentence. TMs time Ms calculations 
proved to be wrong. The Senate did not hesitate to see the matter 
tMongh, and was determined to use all the means wMch the law 
placed at its disposal to prevent Caesar from officiating. Then it was 
Ms turn to give in. When he heard of the Senate’s decision, ‘ he 
sent away Ms Hetors,’ writes Suetonius, ‘ and, taking off Ms praetexta 
toga, he secretly took refuge in his home, resolving to keep quiet 
in view of the circumstances ’. 

Everything remained calm for two days. On the third there was 
a great tumult on the via sacra in front of the house of the Supreme 
Pontiff. Caesar’s supporters ‘ in a completely spontaneous outburst ’ 
(according to Suetonius) had organized a demonstration in Ms honour, 
encouraging him with a great deal of noise to resume the exercise of 
his official powers and offering Mm the unlimited co-operation of 
their muscles to support his cause. 

Instead of complying with their demands, Caesar sought to restrain 
their zeal and to exhort them to respect and obey the laws. This 
showed a very acute psychological perception on Ms part. Recent 
ev<mts had made it clear that the extent of his power did not yet 
coiEnpare favourably with that of the Senate, and that it would have 
been premature to involve himsdf in an open and decisive struggle 
on the Catilinarian pattern, since tMs would have infallibly led to 
the rapid development of a total dvil war. It was better for the 
moment to make use of indirect methods, and, wMle keeping up tie 
appearance of constitutional legaHty, as we should say nowadays, to 
consolidate Ms position for future action at the price of temporary 
concessions. These calculations turned out to be perfectly correct. 
On learning of Caesar’s action in moderating the demonstration of 
the crowd, the Senate, ‘ who had been prepared for something quite 
different ’, sent a delegation to thank Mm for Ms wise attitude. 'Ihen, 

* having sent for him to come to the curia, they overwhelmed him 
with enthusiastic praises, restoring all Ms prerogatives and revokmg 
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their previous decision'. Thus Suetonius relates the end of this 
edifying story. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that it was only a short truce. A certain 
Lucius Vettius, of whom we shall hear more in the course of this 
history, presented himself one day to the quaesitor Novius Niger to 
apprise him of the fact that he could furnish formal proof of Caesar’s 
complicity in the Catilinarian conspiracy, and would undertake to 
produce an authentic note addressed to the leader by Caesar himself. 

Who was this Vettius, and where did he come from ? 

We have practically no information about his civil standing, but 
we do know that he was one of Cicero’s followers and that he had 
served as an informer in the Catilinarian affair. Should it be con- 
cluded that the step taken by Vettius was inspired by his former 
‘ employer ’ ? We have no grounds for certamty in this matter, but 
the equivocal attitude which Cicero contiaued to 'adopt towards 
Caesar leads us to believe that at any rate he must have been fully 
aware of the action of his ‘ collaborator ’. 

It was not without significance that at the same time a well-known 
‘ Ciceronian ’, the senator Quintus Curius, thought it necessary to 
declare pubhcly that he had obtained from Catiline himself information 
of a similar nature impHcating Caesar. After this the affair grew in 
importance. The word of Qxiintus Curius carried weight ; he had 
just been granted official recognition ‘for having been the first to 
reveal the plan of the conspirators ’. If, in addition, the letter promised 
by Vettius were to be produced, a formal lawsuit would be inevitable, 
and the fate of the men sentenced on December 5 was a fair indication 
of what Caesar in his turn might expect. Besides, Novius Niger 
seems to have beheved in the denunciation ; otherwise he would not 
have acted upon it, knowing what penalties he would risk in 
considering a groundless accusation. 

Hie proof that Caesar perfectly understood the seriotis danger 
which suddenly threatened him is seen in the fact that he was obliged 
to take a step which was particularly humiHating to his self-esteem. 

He had to bring himself to ask for Cicero’s testimony that at the 
time when Catiline was preparing for action he had communicated 
certain information about the conspiracy to the consul. Cicero 
magnanimously confirmed his declaration. No doubt he hoped that 
in saving him he was morally destroying him in the eyes of the 
people’s party. It turned out quite otherwise. Afterwards, realizing 
his mistake, Cicero expressed — ^to no purpose, of course — ^bitter and 
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belated regrets. As for Caesar, scarcely bad he been debvered from 
the threat hanging over his head before he set about squaring accounts 
with those who had so imprudently embarked upon this adventure. 
He had Curius deprived of his honours. He sent the quaesitor to 
prison ‘ for having allowed a senior magistrate to be accused before 
him ’. As for Vettius, to quote Suetonius, ‘ they seized his fortune, 
pillaged his personal property ; he was manhandled and almost torn 
to pieces in the full assembly before the rostra ; and then Caesar 
had him thrown into prison 



CHAPTER 16 


Scandal of the Feast of the Bona Dea 

yi PART from the stormy incidents which marked the begin- 
ning of Caesar’s praetorship, we know nothing about his 
jL -Inactivities while he was in office. We have not even any in- 
formation as to the share allotted to liim m the general work of the 
praetors, nor do we know what the task of the six quaestiones was, 
over which he was called to preside. Suetonius does mention a curious 
incident which must have taken place at about that time, but though 
it is characteristic of the man, it throws no fresh Hght upon the 
magistrate. 

The incident in question arose in full Senate during the discussion 
concerning Prince Masintha. This young Numidian had contracted 
certain pecuniary obhgations towards his sovereign. After a while 
he concluded that he had been pouring his money into the royal 
chests long enough and he stopped paying the stipendia which he owed. 
King Hiempsal, judging that his rights were being violated, charged 
his son Juba, who was staying in Rome at the time, to bring a com- 
plaint before the Senate requesting it to use its authority to force the 
recalcitrant debtor to pay what he owed. Caesar agreed to defend 
the case of Masintha. He brought so much ardour to the task that 
the legal debate ended with all the appearances of a prize fight, in the 
course of which Caesar, despite the fact that his courteous and dis- 
tinguished manners had become proverbial, did not hestiate to fall 
upon the ‘ opposite party ’, seizing him by the beard and shaking him 
with vigour. This kind of argument, however, did not win the case, 
and his chent was condemned to prison until all the sums due from 
him had been paid. At this, Caesar was seen to push aside the guards 
who had gone up to Masintha in order to take him to his place of 
confinement, and, snatching the handsome youth from their hands, 
he led him out of the curia to his own house, where henceforth he 
was to hve very pleasandy, safe from all pursuers. 

The paucity of information about Caesar’s praetorship leads us to 
suppose that during the months which followed his reinstatement 
nothing special happened in the realm of official duties. This can 
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scarcely be said, of bis private Hfe. In that domain be became tbe 
victim of an unfortunate misadventure wbicb placed him in tbe most 
delicate of situations. 

It must have been noticed from the preceding chapters that Caesar 
could hardly be considered as an outstanding model of conjugal 
fidelity. However, we might add that bis second wife gave him die 
same treatment as she received, in which respect, incidentally, she was 
only following the example of most Roman women of high society. 
In short, she had lovers. The last one to date was called P. Clodius. 

He was a young patrician, whose graceful and effeminate appearance 
contrasted strangely with his particularly violent temperament as a 
popular agitator, always ready to deliver a daring blow and not 
hesitating, should occasion arise, to answer for the consequences with 
his own person. The unsavoury adventure of which he was the hero 
during the night of the festival of the Bona Dea in Caesar’s house is 
suffidendy familiar. It is, however, worth while to recall it here 
before trying to discover its real implications. We will follow die 
version of Plutarch, who, of aU andent historians, has spread hiniself 
with the greatest complacency on this episode. 

In the year of Caesar’s praetorship, Pompeia was responsible 
for celebrating the feast, Clodius, stiU a beardless youth, put on 
a musidan’s dress, m which he looked exaedy like a yoimg 
maiden. He found the doors open and was admitted without 
the slightest hitch by one of Pompeia’s slaves who was in the 
secret She went to tell her mistress of his arrival, and as this took 
some time Clodius did not dare to wait in the place where she 
had leff him. He was wandering about the vast house, carefully 
avoiding the Hghts, when he met one of the women of Aurelia 
[Caesar’s mother] who, thin k i n g she was addressing one of her 
own sex, wanted to stop him and invited him to play with her. 
Surprised at his refusal, she drew him to the middle of the hall 
and asked this unknown ‘ girl ’ for her name. Clodius replied 
that he was waiting for Abra, Pompeia’s slave, but his voice 
betrayed him. The woman, rejoining her companions in the 
light, cried out that she had just surprised a man in the apart- 
ments. [Needless to say, it was strictly forbidden for men to 
be present at this festival.] All the women were seized with 
fear : Aurelia had the ceremonies stopped immediately and the 
sacred objects veiled. She gave orders foir the doors to be shut 
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and went herself with torches to search the whole house. . . . 
Clodius was found hidden in the room of the slave who had 
admitted him to Pompeia’s apartments. He was recognized by 
all the women and ignominiously turned out. They left the 
house themselves that very night and went to tell their husbands 
what had happened. 

This scene as described by Plutarch appears to be quite authentic. 
Nevertheless, it calls for some comment and deserves a shghdy more 
far-reaching analysis than the historians concerned with it have 
hitherto made. In the first place, at the time when Clodius embarked 
on his ‘ mad adventure which was, perhaps, not as mad as it seems, 
he most certainly belonged to Cicero’s party, and we know that in 
the Catilinarian affair he had served him ‘ with the greatest zeal 
On the other hand, his relations with the husband of his mistress were 
decidedly cool. 

Another question : did Cicero know of the escapade ? Certain 
allusions which he made afterwards point to the fact that he was not 
only aware of it but had personally superintended its preparations. 
Notice how he described the ‘ slowness of the disguise ’ effected by 
Clodius ! How precisely he noted the way he was shod, how his 
veil was arranged, the care he took to bind his chest with the 
strophium ! Even the difficulties of dressing the young man, of 
adapting the sleeves of the tunic to his arms, did not escape him ! 
These are unquestionably the direct impressions of an eye-witness. 
Furthermore, we know that before going to the festival Clodius went 
to see Cicero at his house. It seems likely that a personage of his age 
and position had other things to occupy his time, more important 
than the fancy dress of a hare-brained youth preparing for an amorous 
adventure. If he was present at these preparations it must have been 
because the affiiir interested him in some way. Where did the interest 
lie ? 

Cicero, who was every bit as clever a schemer as Caesar, had come 
to understand that it was impossible to defeat his discerning and wily 
rival in the open Forum. He had seen that Caesar’s recent humiliation 
following the Catilinarian affair had in no way lowered him in the 
eyes of ^e multitude, who readily forgave the strong for acts they 
would condemn without mercy in the weak. But if as a pubHc figure 
he seemed invulnerable, he was far less so as a private individual. 
Thfe,jdignity of pontifex maximas which he had recently assumed 
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involved extremely severe moral obligations. The slightest stain on 
the reputation of his wife would tarnish his own. What a triumph 
for his enemies if a scandal broke out in the bosom of his family ! 
And what an easy prey was this Pompeia, who, blinded by her passion 
for the irresistible Clodius, was ready to discard the most elementary 
rules of caution to satisfy her desire. It only remained to take advantage 
of the situation. The mere fact of being virtually caught in die act 
of adultery provided no more than a piece of gossip only too frequent 
in the annals of Roman society. It was quite another matter if the 
house of the pontifex maxiwus was desecrated, and if this happened 
during the celebration of a feast which had all the characteristics of a 
religious rite and which assigned to Caesar’s wife, who thanks to her 
official position presided over it, the r61e of priestess. It is possible 
that the Clodius plan included some further developments which are 
unknown and that a servant’s blunder prevented its full realization. 
Anyhow, it achieved its essential object : an open scandal and the 
spreading of the news throughout the whole dty by daybreak. 

Everybody was wondering what Caesar would do. They expected 
him immediately to make some drastic gesture which would result 
in proceedings bemg taken against the bold seducer, who, it was 
well known, was not a man meekly to allow himself to be brought 
to judgment and who might have numerous surprises ready for 
his accuser. 

Such hopes were doomed to disappointment. Nothing happened. 
Caesar kept absolute silence and assumed an attitude of complete 
indifference, as though all this did not concern him in the least. 
Inquisitive minds lost their way in conjecture, trying to explain his 
conduct, which seemed so strange and yet in reaHty was not strange 
at all. For it would be an insult to Caesar’s intelhgence not to give 
him credit for the small degree of perspicacity that was needed to 
guess the secret aim of those who were hiding behind Clodius and 
guiding his steps. 

Dion Cassius has given a psychological sketch of Caesar which is 
exceedingly interesting. It contmns the following passage which 
better than anything enables us to understand his conduct on this 
occasion : 


He [Caesar] never punished in anger and on the spot. He 
never allowed himself to be carried away by his feelings. He 
watched for the most favourable moment and most often struck 
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unexpectedly, trying not so much to appear to avenge himself 
as to arrange everything to suit his interests without arousing 
envy. He therefore punished mysteriously and when it was 
least expected : first, so as to safeguard his reputation and not 
to seem to be acting in anger, and secondly, so that people would 
not be on their guard through any sort of foreboding nor try 
to do him an injury before receiving one. 

This passive attitude exasperated his enemies. The Senate, officially 
informed of the affair, referred it to the pontiffs, who declared that the 
sacrifices, polluted by the presence of a man, must be repeated, but 
who refrained from any odier pronouncement which might prejudice 
their chief. As for Caesar, he sent a letter of repudiation to his wife, 
thus placing her under the obligation of leaving the conjugal dwelling. 
That was aU. There was no suggestion of legal proceedings. Certain 
members of the Catulus-Cicero clique finally decided that this could 
not be allowed. If Caesar himself did not intend to defend his honour 
and to avenge the insult to the Bona Dea, others would undertake to 
do so and would know how to punish the sacrilege. An accusation 
was accordingly drawn up against Clodius.®^ Among these benevolent 
accusers figured Cicero m person. In view of the fiiendly relations 
which existed between him and Clodius this fact seems strange enough 
at first sight. Plutarch gives us the explanation. It was due to a 
rather commonplace domestic dispute in the household of the illustrious 
barrister. His wife Terentia, an intractable and shrewish individual 
who had a difficult disposition and, accordiug to this author, 

‘ governed her husband ’, had her suspicions that he wanted to get 
rid of her and contract another marriage. Her successor, it seemed, 
was already chosen : Clodius’ own sister. Rightly or wrongly the 
alarmed woman in her hatred confused the sister with the brother, 
whose ‘ underhand scheming ’ with Cicero seemed to her very suspect. 
One day the storm broke. The great orator could not hold out for 
long, and, to escape from the flood of abuse which threatened to sub- 
merge him, promised his wife eternal fidehty and attachment. Thaa, 
in order to prove to her that all henceforth was at an end between 
him and the Clodii, he agreed, in obedience to her formal demand, 
to appear among the witnesses for the prosecution of his friend and 
collaborator. 

We can guess the reaction of Clodius when he learnt of this sudden 
change of heart. Not in the least dismayed, he started organmng 
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liis defence with great energy, that is to say, he distributed presents 
and money in great profusion among the judges on whom his fate 
was to depend. Naturally, he also called upon his supporters among 
the people, convinced that their presence in the audience would not 
fail to produce a healthy effect on the tribunal. 

At last the day of the trial arrived. To make more certain of the 
condemnation of Clodius, his accusers had added to the offences with 
which he was charged that of an incestuous relationship with one of 
his sisters, who was married to LucuUus. To increase the effect, the 
latter even sent for two slaves, who testified to the truth of this fact. 
Caesar’s mother, who was called as a witness, gave a detailed descrip- 
tion of the crime which had taken place in her son’s house. The 
youthful Julia confirmed the evidence of her mother. Then it was 
the turn of her brother Julius to appear before the judges. When 
questioned, however, he declared * that he had no knowledge of the 
actions imputed to the accused 

‘ Since this declaration seemed very odd,’ -writes Plutarch, ‘ the 
prosecutor asked him why then he had sent away his -wife.’ It was 
at this point that Caesar pronounced the celebrated sentence : 
‘Because my wife must be above suspicion.’ Suetonius records it 
somewhat differently by giving it a more general meaning : ‘ It is 
because in my opinion the members of my family should be as exempt 
firom suspicion as they are firom crime.’ Finally Dion Cassius, whose 
information is often based on valuable findings, gives us a third version 
which, while apparently more vague, seems to me to come nearest 
to the truth : ‘ A virtuous woman should not only be free ftom any 
&ult, she shoxdd not even be toudbed by a shameful suspicion.’ 

Clodius’ defence, both cynical and naive, consisted of fcmly den-ying 
that he had been in Pompeia’s house at the time. According to him, 
he had been absent ftom R.ome that day, and indeed far away firom 
the capital. It was then that Cicero spoke, formally giving him the 
lie by dedaring that on that very day Clodius had come to his house 
‘ to discuss a certain matter ’ — in other words, that he had not left the 
dty at all. After hearing the witnesses, the judges proceeded with 
their deliberations, while an armed guard protected them firom the 
audience, which was beginning to threaten them. The acquittal was 
pronounced by thirty-one votes to twenty-five, so that when Clodius, 
at the end of the session, sneeringly pointed out that the judges had 
scorned Cicero’s evidence he was able to reply ; ‘ On the contrary, 
there were twenty*-five who believed me, since they condemned you, 
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and thirty-one who did not want to beHeve you, because they acquitted 
you only after pocketing your money.’ Meanwhile the aged 
Catulus was giving vent to his disappointment by telling the tribunal 
with bitter irony : ‘ You were right to ask for guards to protect 

you, for fear that the wine-pots which you have received might be 
taken from you.’ 



CHAPTER 17 


Propraetor in Spain 


I T was not after the Clodius trial was over that the Senate 
hastily proceeded to the sortitio, or distribution of the praetorial 
provinces. They were behind—hand with this and we are left to 
wonder what can have been the reasons for the unusual delay. Caesar 
found himself appointed to the governorship of Further Spain, where 
eight years earHer he had officiated as quaestor. A new difficulty 
immediately presented itself, fiis creditors announced that they 
would oppose his departure until he had discharged his debts. As 
the state of his finances made this impossible, it began to look very 
much as though the new governor of Further Spain might be obliged 
to take the road to the prison for insolvent debtors instead of the one 
leading to his province. Once more, he was forced to turn to Crassus. 
Once more, this man, whose purse still proved inexhaustible, came 
to his help, this time in more generous measure than ever. He made 
himself personally liable for the sum of 830 talents to satisfy the most 
insistent among the creditors.®® With the others, who were less 
unreasonable, Caesar was able to arrive at an arrangement on the 
strength of the riches which would come to him as a result of booty 
in Spain. 

All this took time and it was June before Caesar was at last able to 
start. Even then he left Rome without waiting to complete aU the 
administrative formalities connected with his post : recruiting of 
pmonnel, military orders, budget, etc. This haste leads us to suppose 
that he feared some new obstacles might arise at the last minute to 
prevent him leaving the capital. 

Caesar took three weeks — a normal time in those days — to accom- 
plish the journey which was beginning to be familiar to him, frorn 
Rome to Corduba. We know nothing of his adventures on the way, 
except that he was accompanied by the young Numidian whom he 
had snatched from the hands of justice the year before.®* The famous 
sentence he is supposed to have uttered while passing through a humble 
Alpine village, ‘ I would rather be first among these barbarians than second 
in Rome’, has every appearance of being a fable which Plutarcdi himself 
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regarded with a certain suspicion. But what we can say with certainty 
is that he went to Spain with a very precise and realistic plan of 
action : to remake his fortune at the expense of his future subjects, 
and to prepare his way to the consulship of the next year by some 
striking action. He was well acquainted with the environment in 
which he was going to work and the personahties with whom he 
would have to deal. Since the time of his quaestorship he had been 
forming useful connections with the merchants of Gades. When 
delegates from that town, which had enjoyed the status of an ally 
since 78, came to Rome to settle various questions of municipd 
administration, they had appHed to him to be received by the Senate. 
On this occasion Caesar had done them numerous services. Now 
he would not hesitate to remind them of the fact. 

His first thought on arrival was to increase as far as possible the 
mili tary forces at his disposal. He had under him twenty cohorts 
forming a total of about ten thousand men. Considering this to be 
insufiScient, he at once instituted a system of local recruiting in his 
province which enabled him, by making use of native manpower, to 
form an additional contingent of ten cohorts and so to bring liis 
forces up to thirty cohorts in all. This done, he announced that a 
punitive expedition would be made against the mountain tribes which 
dwelt south of the Tagus, and were pillaging die neighbouring cities. 
Posing as the protector of peaceful populations bent on defending 
their property and keeping order, Caesar began by calling upon the 
inhabitants of Mount Herminium to leave their homes and to setde 
in the plain, there to Hve henceforth as quiet and honest labourers. 

‘ This was only a pretext,’ writes Dion Cassius on this subject, ‘ for 
he knew quite well that they would not do so and that their refusal 
would provide an occasion for declaring war upon them.’ That is 
what happened. 

This inaugurated the first military campaign in which Caesar 
figured as a leader, for his former achievements in Cilicia, when as 
a youth he had made trial of his prowess, cannot be considered in 
this connection, being no more than improvised adventures of a 
purely private nature. For the first time we see Caesar at the head 
of a regular army, provided with all the necessary war material and 
maintained by the State. The fact that he was given such a position 
when he was so totally lacking in military knowledge need surprise 
no one. It is perhaps one of the most striking phenomena in the 
history of the Romsm Republic, this chance of gaining glory by 
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starding military acliievements wMcli it offered to simple farmers, 
lawyers, or bankers wbo, until they were called upon to command 
an army were completely ignorant of the most elementary principles 
of the art of war. 

The summer of the year 6i marks a distinct break in Caesar’s career 
and introduces a new era. For eighteen years his life in Rome had 
been one of brilliance and ease ; he had spent his days amidst feasts 
and banquets, squandering milHons with lavish recklessness, collecting 
mistresses from every clis of society, delighting in subtle intrigues 
and exquisite revenges. Now, at the age of forty, he suddenly 
changed his whole way of life. He, who had had himself carried in 
a litter for the shortest distances in the dty, now rode for hours and 
hours through almost impassable roads on a savage and restive charger 
which he managed with extraordinary skill. He, who had felt ill at 
ease as soon as die buckle of his belt was fastened a little tighter than 
usual, now donned a superb and massive cuirass of which he readily 
bore the weight and pressure and which henceforth was to be an 
integral part of his favourite costume. He, who had never dared to 
toudi his hair with so much as a finger for fear of disturbing the 
skilful way it was arranged, now exposed it all day long to the wind 
and sun and did not trouble to hide his ever-increasing baldness from 
the gaze of his soldiers.®® On the threshold of his new career, Caesar 
unhesitatingly stripped himself of all the old habits which might 
hinder the unbridled race towards glory on which he was starting. 

His expedition against the Lusitanian mountaineers probably took 
place in the latter part of August or the beghming of September. 
Their resistance was quickly broken down and they surrendered. But 
for Caesar this was only a beginning. The clearing of the region of 
Hmninium had enabled him to readi the valley north of this mountain, 
which was inhabited by peaceful shepherds and farmers. They also 
chose to resist To start with, they sent their women and belongings 
to the other side of the Douro. Then they awaited the arrival of the 
enemy. These peasants, who were both cunning and simple, had 
noticed that Caesar requisitioned all the cattle wherever he passed. 
This gave them the idea of driving theh flocks ahead, in the hope 
that the Romans, tempted by this prey which seemed to be theirs 
for the taking, would scatter throughout the countryside in order to 
capture it. Their calculations proved false. ‘ Caesar did not trouble 
about the herds but attacked the barbarians and vanquished them.’ 
This is how Dion Cassius puts it. 
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Just when this first campaign might have been considered at an 
end, the defeated mountaiaeers hastily regrouped theroselves and re- 
opened the battle. Caesar repHed with another ofiensive which rht!i! 
time he carried much farther. In the hope of escaping firom the 
invader, the inliabitants of Mount Herminium wiidrew to the 
Atlantic coast. Having reached the ocean, they left dry land and 
took refuge on an island. Caesar, who had been pursuing them 
without respite, coming to the extreme hmit of the continent wanted 
, in his turn to cross over in order to destroy them utterly. Having 
no boats, he was forced to fall back on a primitive device : rafb 
were constnicted and a detachment of his troops used them to attempt 
a landing. It was a disaster. Of all those who took part in this 
adventure only one was able to get away by swimming. As soon 
as the others reached their destination they were massacred by the 
enemy. 

Caesar bore this defeat with resignation ; he did not persevere in 
his efforts, but stopped hostilities. In point of fact, bad weather was 
beginning and operations in this coastal area, which still lacked all 
means of communication, were becoming increasingly difficult. So 
he retiumed to Corduba and his troops went into wmter quarters. 

Caesar doubdess devoted the following months to the internal affairs 
of his province. There was stiU a great deal to be done. All things 
considered, the pohtical situation had not changed since the time of 
Caesar’s quaestorship. The same antagonism still reigned between 
the towns which favoured Roman domination and the refiractory 
cities which refused to recognize the foreign yoke and, for lack of 
anything better to do, entrenched themselves in a sort of passive 
resistance. The memory of Sertorius was still fresh, and quarrels 
between Roman partisans and their adversaries did not cease. Furtiier- 
niore, the economic situation continued to provide grounds for acute 
anxiety, and that running sore common to all ancient societies — the 
constant accumulation of private debts — was sapping the lifeblood of 
the province. Caesar, who had special reasons for being interested 
in the fate of the unfortunate debtors, tmdertook to lighten to some 
extent the burdens which were weighing them down. An edict 
decreed that in future only two-thirds of their income could be 
seized by their creditors, whereas previously they had had the 
right to take the whole of it. It was also thanks to Caesar that the 
annual contribution which MeteUus Pius had imposed upon the 
Spaniards at the time of the campaign against Sertorius was aboHshed. 
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The city of Gades received preferential treatment. This rich and 
flourishing town, which owed its commercial prosperity to the 
victory of Rome over Carthage, its former redoubtable patron, had 
been one of the first among the large cities of Spain to accept the 
‘benefits’ of the protection which the RepubHc granted to the 
communities it had subdued. The inhabitants, mostly merchants and 
seaferers, gained considerable advantages from their relations with 
Rome, and it is open to question whether it was not at their instiga- 
tion that Caesar chose as his first objective the punitive expedition 
against the mountain tribes of Herminium, whose frequent raids 
made the roads dangerous and interfered with the traffic of their 
merchandise. 

One of these rich citizens of Gades was specially singled out by 
Caesar and admitted to the circle of his most intimate friends and 
confidants. 

Basing their conclusions on the Semitic sound of his name (Balbus — 
Baal) the historians have supposed that the Spaniard L. Comehus 
Balbus was of Phoenician origin ; this is quite possible, but of no 
particular interest in this context. What is more worthy of notice 
is the fact that, even at the time of Sertorius, the young man had 
shown ardendy pro-Roman sympathies, and had rendered invaluable 
services to the commander of the Roman troops that had come to 
fight against his compatriots. He was rewarded by being granted 
die right of citizenship. 

Caesar must have made Balbus’ acquaintance when he was in Spain 
the first time. Perhaps he met him again in Rome, where Balbus had 
come in the course of the following years as a delegate from his town. 
We do Hot know whether Caesar took him back to Spain or whether 
he invited him to join his general staff after he arrived in the country. 
AM we know is that Balbus was officially appointed praefectus fahrum 
|n charge of the companies of workmen in Caesar’s army. His 
activities were not limited, however, to the mere superintendence of 
manual labour in the army. He very soon became Caesar’s con- 
fidential adviser, his fidthful and devoted coMaborator. We have the 
impression that his suggestions and counsels were Hstened to and 
acted upon, and, according to Cicero, it was to him that his native 
town owed the benefits which Caesar bestowed upon it. 

The good weather had scarcely returned before Caesar gave orders 
to reopen military operations. The mountaineers, blockaded on ffipir 
island, must be made to pay dearly for the defeat of the previous year. 
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The lesson had not been lost upon Caesar. His first care was to make 
sure of having the necessary means of transport. A fleet was requisi- 
tioned in Gades and a convoy carrying troops set out following the 
coast northwards. This time, the landing was effected wi^out 
difficulty and the enemy exterminated to the last man. 

After having thus taken liis revenge and completely attained the 
object which he had set himself when he declared war without mercy 
on the ‘ mountain brigands Caesar had no idea of laying down his 
arms and returning to Corduba. Since this war-Hke adventure had 
brought him to the farthest point of his province, where the immensity 
of wide unknown spaces opened before him, a haunting desire for 
new conquests had taken complete possession of his soul. He seemed 
to hear the imperative call of destiny, decreeing the way he must 
take across the wild raging of the ocean ; and he started. For the 
first time in the history of the world the Atlantic bore upon its heaving 
shoulders the weight of the Roman cohorts. So it was that, driven 
onward by his unquenchable ambition, Caesar reached Brigantium 
(the modem Corunna), whose inhabitants saw with terror what 
seemed to them monsters of an maknown species approaching their 
shores. They offered no resistance and willingly surrendered. A new 
world had thus been added to the domain of the RepubHc, providing 
it with a source of unsuspected wealth. 

Caesar was not the last to profit by it and, judging that these 
conquests had given him an unalterable claim to the gratitude of his 
fellow citizens, he left his province without further delay, hailed under 
the glorious title of imperator by his soldiers, who had been abundantly 
provided with booty at the expense of the newly subdued country.®® 
The law did not allow of his departure before the arrival of his 
successor. Caesar took no notice of this. He was in a hurry to get 
back to Rome : the consular elections were about to take place. 
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Candidate for the Consulship 

A die beginning of 6i, and probably even before, it was known 
tkat Caesar intended to present himself in July 6o for the 
consular elections of 59. Already his prestige was so great 
that all those who had thought of aspiring to the high office preferred 
to stay away, not caring to enter the Hsts against such a redoubtable 
opponent. He was therefore practically the only candidate, and his 
deetion was as good as assured in advance. It only remained to discuss 
who would be called upon to share the consular responsibilities with 
him. This was a question of capital importance. Should the second 
consul be chosen from among Caesar’s partisans, it would mean that 
hiawill would go unchecked and that henceforth he would control 
the destinies of the State as its absolute master. On the other hand, 
die presence of a colleague who would not hesitate if need be to use 
his power of veto might serve as a brake to moderate the rash schemes 
and dictatorial gestures which, according to general opinion, were 
to he expected from Caesar, 

Indeed, the electoral campaign was focused on the second consular seat, 
and seemed likely to be a contest between a candidate of Caesar’s party 
anid one representing the ‘ opposition or, in other words, the Senate. 

i. Lucceius, a distinguished but colourless man of considerable 
weialtk, had for some time been nursing the ambition of becoming 
the first magistrate of the Republic.®’ He had been prepared to 
come forward as a candidate at the elections of the preceding year, 
but had been obliged to give way before a proffige of Pompey, of 
whom he was incidentally a respectful friend. It is possible that in 
compensation the great man had promised him his gracious support 
for die following year. At any rate, parleys were begun, perhaps 
at Pompey’s suggestion, between Lucceius and Caesar with a view 
to an electoral agreement based upon some form of reciprocal co- 
operation ; the one was to supply the funds necessary to buy the 
votes,*® the other the weight of his name. Thus Caesar would benefit 
by Lucceius’ money and Lucceius by Caesar’s influence. 

Almost at the same time L. Piso, one of Caesar’s confidential 
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agents, passed on to Hm a similar proposal from Ms former colleague 
Bibulus, whose fortune, as we have already seen, had been invaluable 
to Caesar the aedile in gaining the favour of the masses. Bibulus, 
too, was burning with eagerness to occupy the post of consul. 

Caesar refused Ms offer and came to an understanding with Lucceius, 
Why ? He knew that the latter belonged to Cicero’s circle, and that 
it was tMough Mm that Catilme had been pubUcly accused before 
the tribunal. Nevertheless, drawing a veil over tMs unpleasant 
memory, Caesar preferred to forgo the agreement with Bibulus, 
who had after aU done Mm real services. He had misgivings about 
Ms impulsive character and Ms touchiness, and he was afraid that the 
man would not prove a sufficiently tractable assistant. Above aU, 
he had found out that Ms former colleague’s fortune, seriously im- 
paired by Ms own lavish expenditures, was far from having regained 
its previous stabihty. On the other hand, he could not afford to lose 
sight of the fret that Lucceius was Pompey’s man and that he, Caesar, 
still had great need of tMs leader’s support in the battles he was 
preparing to wage against Ms pohtical opponents. 

Having failed with Caesar, Bibulus turned towards the Senate, 
wMch received Mm with open arms. They found in him the ideal 
candidate, destined to counterbalance the influence of Caesar. His 
father-in-law Cato, who had gradually become the moving spirit of 
the conservative party, brought Mm the fuU and enthusiastic support 
of the authority wMch he enjoyed in the Senate ; and, as Ms candidate 
had made it known discreetly among the senators that Ms means 
were no longer sufficient to meet unaided the expenses of an electoral 
campaign, he proposed to Ms colleagues that they should get up a 
subscription in order to raise the necessary funds for buying votes in 
Bibulus’ favour. He apparently considered that when the interests of 
the State were involved the principle of an austere civic code must be set 
aside, and that to hesitate about the corruption of electors — a practice 
wMch he himself had so often stigmatized — ^would be out of place. 

MeanwMle, Caesar, pressing on with all speed, had reached the 
gates of Rome. Informed of Ms recent mihtary successes and already 
in possession of a large quantity of more or less voluntary gifts wMch 
the Spanish cities had been ‘ invited ’ to pay into the Roman treasury^ 
the Senate could not avoid awarding him triumphal honours. 

TMs had been Caesar’s most ardent desire. He had set his heart 
on organizing the celebration in a particularly brilliant manner so as 
to capture the imagination of Ms fellow citizens, and to create a 
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sumptuous prelude to the fast approaching exercise of consular dignity. 
But he needed time, and at the moment Caesar found himself in 
a great difSculty. 

The law required that those seeking pubHc appointments should 
come in person to offer themselves as candidates. On the other hand, 
an aspirant to triumphal honours was not allowed to cross the city 
boundaries before the ceremony had taken place. Thus Caesar was 
forbidden access to Rome, which made it impossible for him to carry 
out the prescribed formalities. He thought of a way out : he sent a 
request asking the Senate to authorize his friends to make the necessary 
application on his behalf. 

The session of the Senate during which Caesar’s request was com- 
niunicated to the assembly appears to have been turbulent. It is 
difficult to give a description of it as the information we have on the 
subject is very fragmentary. 

The session was dominated by one fact of capital importance : it took 
place on the eve of the day when the Hst of candidates would be closed. 
This meant that the decision made at the session would necessarily be 
final. If the Senate refused to grant Caesar the dispensation for which 
he was asking, he would have no time to prepare another plan of action. 

According to Plutarch, ‘ most of the senators were inclined to grant 
him this authorization’. That seems surprising enough, given the 
open hostihty of the majority of the Senate towards Caesar. Suetonius, 
on the contrary, declares that ‘ many opposed it ’. But it is well to 
note that he does not use the word majority in evaluating the opposition 
to Caesar’s request. We are not, therefore, obhged to reject Plutarch’s 
statement altogether. There is yet anotlier thing which supports him : 
the ffimous ‘verbal obstruction’ on the part of Cato, who could 
f^ly lay claim to the honour of being considered as the inventor 
of this curious practice, since then firmly established among the 
parliamentary customs of a wide variety of peoples in all ages. Let 
us take up Plutarch once more : * Seeing that, to please Caesar, they 
would end by consentii^, he [Cato] went on speakmg for the rest 
of the day and thus prevented any condusion being reached.’ 

The days arc hot in July, and long. Giving proof of an exemplary 
physical endurance, Cato occupied die tribune without stopping his 
speech for an instant, until the evening shadows began to spread over the 

and the session had to be dosed in conformity with the rules. And 

as, through lack of time, no vote had been taken, the decision abput the 
dispensation remained iti abeyance, which was equivalent to a refusal. 
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If Cato thought it necessary to perform this feat and to make use 
of such a singular method, it must mean that he was not sure the 
results of the vote would bfe in favour of his opinion. There are 
groimds, then, for concluding that the number of senators prepared 
to consent to Caesar’s request must have been large enough to make 
it preferable to prevent the voting by no matter what means. He 
certauily would not have chosen the means he did if he had been 
certain that the majority of his coEeagues were behind him. 

We are therefore entitled to ask why an assembly composed for 
tlie most part of Caesar’s opponents, instead of seizing the opportunity 
to create difficulties for liim, showed itself ready to facilitate his rise 
to power. The senators’ attitude, which at first sight appears so 
strange, can only be explained by supposing that they knew in 
advance of Caesar’s firm intention to sacrifice everything to attain 
the consulship, and realized that if he did not get his way he would 
not stop even at the most drastic solutions. Under these circumstances, 
many among them must have said to themselves that it was better 
to yield to Caesar with a good grace, since by refusing his request 
they would in no way stop die natural course of his ambition. That 
a man like Cato should not have admitted the logic of this reasoning, 
and should have obstinately held out in a vain and ludicrous attempt 
at resistance, need not surprise us. With him it was a matter of 
temperament and personal irritability rather than a sound and realistic 
understanding of the poHtical situation. 

ActuaUy, it aU turned out as might have been foreseen. When 
Caesar learnt of the circumstances which had prevented the Senate 
from voting, he immediately gave up the triumphal entry, canceUed 
aE the vast and cosdy preparations, and the next day, at the 
appointed time, he presented himself before the comitia as a simple 
private citizen wearing the traditional white toga and carried out in 
person the customary formalities. *He did not trouble any more 
about the triumph,’ writes Dion Cassius in this connection, ‘ hoping 
that once he was consul he could distinguish himself by more 
numerous and striking exploits and obtain a more brilEant triumph.* 
Caesar was un animously elected. There was only one shadow to 
dim his victory : tlie considerable funds which the senators had put 
at the disposal of their candidate had enabled him to purchase massive 
batches of votes, and thus Caesar found himself encumbered with 
a tiresome coEeague in whom tlie senatorial party had placed their 
every hope. 
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CHAPTER 19 


Formation of the First Triumvirate 

f-T^HE agreement wHcli Hstorians, following the ancient writers, 

I refer to as first triumvirate is closely connected with Caesar’s 

JL election to the consulsHp. Although the importance and the 
implications of this celebrated pact are supposed to have been eluci- 
dated, its actual nature and, above all, the time of its formation are 
the subject of discussions which tend iu our days to become more and 
more heated and more and more meticulous, without reaching any 
positive result. The problem can be stated thus : When was the 
pact made ? Was it before or after the election ? In other words, 
was Caesar raised to the consulship as a direct result of it, or was the 
formation of the alHance between Pompey, Crassus, and Caesar the 
initial act in the poHtical programme of the new consul ? The 
difeence between the two alternatives is obvious. 

First, it must be stated that, as the three associates had agreed to 
keep their pact absolutely secret at the start, even their contemporaries 
did not learn of its existence until it had long become an accompHshed 
fact.** 

We also notice that when it comes to determining the date of this 
event or die motives which led up to it, ancient writers for the most 
pact offer completely contradictory versions. In order to clear the 
gijoiind, it is necessary to make a preliminary classification of the texts, 
grouping them in two categories : those which place the formation 
of the triumvirate before, and those which place it after Caesar’s election. 

BJEFORE THE ELECTION 

ASDOTcrs poixio. There is nothing left except a brief reference in 
Horace (Carm. II, i) which states that the History of the Civil War by 
that autfior begins with the formation of the triumvirate during the 
cotmlship ofMetellus. 

UVY. Hare again, in the absence of the missing text, we have to 
content ourselves with the Summary which states : ‘ Caesar stands 
for the consulship and aspires to dominate the State. An alhance is 
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formed between the three most powerful citizens : Pompey, Crassus 
and Caesar. Elected consul, Caesar proposes an agrarian law.’ (103) 

DION CASSIUS : ‘ Having entered Rome, Caesar sought the consul- 
ship and gained the affection of all the citizens, especially that of 
Pompey and Crassus, to such an extent that these two men, divided 
by mutual enmity, came over to his side.’ (XXXVII, 54) 

PLUTARCH : I. ‘ Presenting himself to the comitia and supported by 
Crassus and Pompey, he [Caesar] was raised witJi great acclamation 
to the dignity of consul.’ (Caes., 14). 2. ‘ Having found Crassus 
and Pompey divided against each other . . . Caesar endeavoured 
to restore good relations between them . . . supported by their 
influence he was declared consul by the vote of the people.’ 
(Crass., 14). 3. ‘ Caesar was standing for his first consulship. Being 
well aware that, so long as Crassus and Pompey were on bad terms 
he could not combine with the one without having the other for 
an enemy, he sought to reconcile them.’ (Pomp., 47). 4. ‘ Giving 
up the triumph, Caesar entered Rome, soHdted the friendship of 
Pompey and stood for the consulship.’ (Cat., 36). 

APPIAN : ‘ Pompey wanted the Senate to ratify several arrangements 
he had made concerning the countries he had just subdued. Jealousy 
prompted many to oppose Hm. . . . Indignant, he gained Caesar’s 
support by promising him on oath to lend him his influence at the 
next consular election.’ (H, 2, 9). 

AFTER THE ELECTION 

FLORUS : At that time ‘ Crassus was an outstanding figure on account 
of the brilliance of his birth, his wealth, his influence. . . . Caesar 
drew high hopes from his eloquence, his courage, and firom the consul- 
ship he had just obtained. Yet Pompey surpassed them both. . . . 
As all were equally eager for power, they easily came to an agreement 
to seize control of the Repubhc.’ (II, 13, 8-9). 

VELLEIUS PATERCULUS : ‘ Caesar was consul when that association 

of power was formed between Pompey, Crassus, and himself which 
was So fatal to the Republic, to the entire world, and later to fhem- 
selves.’ 

SUETONIUS : ‘ The authorities took care to assign to the future consuls 
tmimportant d^artments such as those of timber and pastures. 
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Driven to extremes by tbis injustice, Caesar set about heaping attentions 
upon Cn. Pompey ... he reconciled, him to M. Crassus . . . and 
concluded an alliance with them, according to which nothing was 
to be done in the State without the agreement of all three.’ (19) 

If the soundness of a theory could be proved merely by the fact 
dbat more references were made to it, we should unquestionably have 
to choose the one which places the formation of the triumvirate 
•before Caesar’s election, and, as a matter of fact, we find that the 
majority of modem historians have done this. If, on the other hand, 
we take the trouble to weigh each of these quotations independently, 
we shall find not only that we become less confident about our theory, 
but that we are inclined to reconsider the whole nature of the problem. 

First of aU, we have to ehminate firom our argument Asinius PoUio’s 
reference, which has only come down to us second hand, through 
a fleeting echo from the muse of Horace. Moreover, it can be inter- 
preted in two ways : the fact that it places the formation of the alliance 
‘ during the consulship of Metellus ’ does not necessarily prove that it 
took place before the elections — ^this consulship lasted for another five 
months afterwards. Neither can the passage from Livy be used for 
fixrng precise Hmits. It must not be forgotten that it is merely a 
summary to provide a simple enumeration of the contents of the 
respective chapters. Now it is known that Livy did not always 
arrange events in strictly chronological order. There is nothing to 
prove that in telling us about the formation of the triumvirate— 
the date of which was controversial even in his own time — ^he was 
not giving way to a very legitimate desire to think primarily of the 
order required by a certain mner logic he was endeavouring to trace 
in the sequence of events, and whidh in Hs mind had to supplement 
the paucity of material details. 

Let us now pass on to tlie texts which have come down to us in their 

orighiriform. The three which can be quoted in favour of the theory 
that the triumvirate was formed he^re the election are of Greek origin. 
The Latin texts, ^so three in number, support the theory that it was 
the election. This division of opimon does not facilitate t-b^ 
solution of the problem, and our uncertainty increases as we proceed 
to examine the motives which these authors have given to explain 
the event. 

For Suetonius, the agreement of * the three ’ is the direct conse^ 
quence of Caesar’s vexation over the assignment of the consular 
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provinces, winch turned out to his disadvantage. Mommsen fotmd 
this explanation too ‘ petty ’ to justify so important an action. It is 
difficult to express an opinion in this matter. It depends on the 
psychological reaction of the historian, which is purely subjective 
and beyond the Hmits of critical judgment. Caesar’s disappointment, 
to which Suetonius refers, is perfectly understandable and it is logical 
to suppose that he would have harboured such feelings on learning 
of this new proof of the Senate’s hostihty towards him. It is another 
matter to suggest that this disappointment alone was a sufficient reason 
for his making such an important and far-reaching decision. Here we 
do well to be more circumspect, especially if we take into account 
the indiscrimmate way in wliich Suetonius uses the most rehable testi- 
mony and the vague hearsay of the market-places without distinction. 

Dion Cassius and Velleius Paterculus confine themselves to a state- 
ment of fact and refrain from suggesting motives. Floras contents 
himself with the summary explanation that the three associates were 
equally hungry for power. It is Plutarch who provides the most 
abundant and varied information. Its diversity, even the contradic- 
tions which it contains, call for an attentive examination. We dis- 
tinguish two versions. The first, which is taken from Caesar (13-14), 
Potnpey (47), and Crassus (14), can be summoned up thus ; Caesar 
reconciles Pompey .with Crassus to ensure his own election as consul. 
The second, which is represented by section 36 in Cato the Younger, 
only records the affiance formed between Pompey and Caesar per- 
mitting the latter to be elected, after which both formed ‘ a league 
against the Repubhe ’. We note that Crassus is not named. He is 
not mentioned in the agreement, which comprises two people only : 
Pompey and Caesar. This suggests, in the place of the triumvirate 
traditionally accepted by history as having the same forms at the time 
of its first appearance, a kind of duumvirate which Crassus was to join 
later on. Appian, who says that Pompey, exasperated by the iU-wiU 
of the Senate, took the initiative in forming an affiance with Caesar, 
seems to support this view. 

We can see from this rudimentary analysis how dehcate and com- 
plex the problem is. When was the triumvirate formed : before or 
after Caesar’ s election to the • consulship ? On whose initiative : 
Caesar’s or Pompey’s ? What was the end in view : the success of 
Caesar’s candidacy, or the seizure of the State ? All these questions 
remain imanswered and the many solutions to which they have given 
rise seem by their very variety to exclude each other. 
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Under these conditions we wonder whether the problem itself has 
been stated accurately, whether it is right to treat as a single act a 
series of successive transactions which at the time appeared to be 
isolated events, and whether the idea of the first triumvirate resulting 
jfiom some ‘ historical interview ’ at some definite time and place 
and wrapped in deepest mystery, corresponds with reahty. 

instead of choosing one fcom among the different versions 
placed at our disposal by ancient historians and presuming it alone to 
be correct while rejecting the others as erroneous or incomplete — 
we were to draw our information from aU the sources, neglecting 
none, however feeble or uncertain, the situation might appear in the 
end a little less obscure ; and the first fact to emerge would be that 
the fiimous agreement of ‘ the three far firom being bom during a 
single confidential conference, was the result of several interviews 
and a certain number of preliminary measures. 

In particular it appears that during the first stage relations were 
established between Caesar and Pompey, and that Crassus was not 
approached imtil later. Actually, we notice that Caesar did not call 
upon Crassus when he was taking aU possible steps to ensure his success 
at the elections, but that it was Lucceius who provided the funds for 
financing his campaign. If Crassus had been interested in an enterprise 
which aimed at making Caesar consul it is hard to see why, in order 
to cover his expenses, Caesar should have had recourse to the purse 
of a third party, instead of delving into that of Crassus, which was so 
emnimtly suited for the purpose. The initial agreement therefore 
mtist have been made between Caesar and Pompey, and with a clearly 
defined object : Pompey undertook to support Caesar’s candidacy, 
and Caesar promised, once elected consul, to have a series of legis- 
lative measures carried out for Pompey’s benefit. 

This agreement must have seemed insujEScient to Caesar. If, on 
diis occasion, the money of Lucceius had provided him with the means 
of paying his electors, in the future he might still need the wealth of 
Crassus and his contacts in the wodd of high finance. As long, 
however, as Crassus remained on bad terms with Pompey there was 
no hope of coming to an understanding with him. It was first of all 
necessary to effect a reconciliation between the two antagonists. 
That is what Caesar set out to do next. This second negotiation wi^ 
likewise crowned with success. Crassus allowed himself to be per- 
suaded that it would be in his interest to wipe out old scores and to 
extend the hand of friendship to Pompej. The third stage followed : 
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a meeting of the three men with, a view to establishing the advantages 
which each of them proposed to gain from this understanding. Was 
this the famous interview which led to the birth of the triumvirate ? 
We do not think so. Certainly an imderstanding was now reached 
between the future ‘ triumvirs but it only had a transitory character 
and was at present limited in range. In this connection it is worth 
noticing an approach that Balbus, acting in Caesar’s name, made to 
Cicero. The new consul’s confidential adviser went to the house of 
the illustrious advocate to make him a very concrete offer : Caesar 
hoped that Cicero would agree to take a place beside Crassus and 
Pompey in a sort of governmental directory which he proposed to 
set up. Cicero refused. The fact remains, however, that Caesar 
made this offer. It proves that at the time when he invited Cicero 
to participate in the affairs of the State, the so-called triumvirate was 
stiU only a provisional formula. Had Cicero accepted, it cou^d easily 
have given place to a ‘ quatuorvirate ’, which certainly would have 
made a radical difference to the shape of future events. 

We also notice that this proposal was made to Cicero about 
December 15, or, in other words, some five months after Caesar’s 
election to the consulship and almost on the eve of his entry into 
office. It must therefore be concluded that our ‘ triumvirate ’ did 
not definitely take on its character of a ‘ government of three ’ until 
after this date. This being so we cannot help asking why Caesar 
waited so long before sending Balbus to Cicero. N othing had occurred 
in the interval to justify a change in the latter’s attitude to Caesar or 
vice-versa. Where are we to seek the reasons for this step, inspired 
without a doubt by the most elementary common sense ? Should 
we not see in the time which elapsed before it was taken a proof that 
it was independent of the pre-electoral agreement intended to help 
his campaign, and that it was one of a number of measures he planned 
when he was about to enter upon his duties with a view to forming 
a ‘ committee of direction ’ over wliich he would probably preside 
and which would enable him to realize at last that political unanimity 
of which the absence stiff continued so greatly to endanger the future 
of the Roman Repubffc ? Pompey would bring the support of his 
. partisans, Crassus that of high finance, Cicero that of the Senate. 
Then there would be no more obstacles, no more civil strife, no more 
rivalries ! . . . Pompey accepted, Crassus likewise. Cicero stupidly 
refused. Thus it was that instead of a ‘ government of four Rome 
finally had a ‘ government of three ’ and ... all that followed. 
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A Consul Enters upon his Career 


I T is a winter’s day at dawn. Caesar has just returned to his vast 
and sumptuous dwelling after consulting the auspices at the Capitol. 
In a few moments he is going to don once more thcpraetexta toga. 
He has grown used to it again since the day long past when as a 
frail adolescent he laid it aside during the solemn ceremony in his 
modest home in the Subura. A quarter of a century has passed. 
The dehcate grace of the stripling has vanished, giving place to 
characteristics of a different order. The years have slowly but in- 
exorably made their mark upon the tender countenance. The brows 
have contracted and now cast a shadow of mistrust over the once 
clear and open gaze. The Hps have become thinner and the bitter line 
which they have formed is all that betrays the sum of disappointments, 
rancours, and hatreds he has accumulated on his way. The hollow 
of the cheeks gives an austere severity to the once smooth profile 
and has banished the languid smile froin his features ; deprived of 
its crown of curly hair, the forehead is proud and arrogant and offers 
a bold challenge to man and destiny. The white toga, with its purple 
border, falls loosely from his shoulders. With a sure gesture he 
arranges its folds and orders the doors to be opened to the friends, 
clients, and all the faithful followers who have come to accompany 
him on his way to the sanctuary where his curule chair awaits 

him- 

Two processions, comiog from two different parts of the city, were 
making their way towards the temple of Jupiter Capitohne on that 
morning of January l, 59 : one Cesar’s, the other that of his colleague 
Bibulus. Once more fate had united them. Together they entered 
the temple, they proceeded to the sacrifice of the bulls consecrated 
to Jupiter by their predecessors in office and promised to sacrifice 
others for the following year. Then they went to the Senate t^ 
preside over a session specially devoted to fixing the dates for the 
religious holidays of the year. On that day the law accorded the 
right to preside to whichever of the two consuls had the fasces during 
the first month : either the elder, or the first to be elected. In view 

r ^ 
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of the latter condition Caesar was able to assume the presidency of 
the Senate from the day he took office, but he managed to find a 
clever expedient so that his colleague should not fed slighted. As 
he had obtained the fasces for January, Bibulus would normally be 
deprived ah through the month of those solemn attributes to which 
his office entitled him ; but Caesar re-estabHshed an ancient custom, 
long fahen into disuse, by which the right to have lictors was made 
permanent. Thus at the beginning of the year Bibulus was able to 
go about Rome accompanied by his apparitor and twelve lictors 
while waiting for the first of February, when the monthly rotation 
of consular duties would bring him to the head of the Republic. 
This also worked out to Caesar’s advantage, because it entitled him 
to display the visible insignia of consular power during his ‘ idle ’ 
months. As a matter of fact, he was soon able to make excellent 
use of this prerogative. 

After this first session, which was purely a matter of form, the 
Senate reassembled under Caesar’s presidency. He started off with 
an act of great wisdom, in which Appian chooses to see proof of 
notorious bad faith. 

‘ Deeply versed in the art of hypocrisy,’ he 'writes, * Caesar deHvered 
a speech in the Senate purporting to estabHsh harmony between 
Bibulus and himself by depicting the evils which their dissension 
might cause.’ 

According to Appian, his words had the effect of ‘ reassuring 
Bibulus of ‘ remo'ving firom him all precaution and mistrust ’ ; and, 
when he said Bibulus it goes -without saying that Appian meant the 
whole party which he represented. 

In reahty, this appeasement was to prepare the ground for a rather 
bold scheme. Caesar wanted the Senate to adopt a law calling for 
the free distribution of certain public lands. This was his celebrated 
agrarian law. It is considered as one of the most important acts of 
his consulship and is thus entided to close examination.^®® 

First of all, it is important to remove a certain misunderstanding 
which tends to accentuate the social — somo might even say socialistic 
or revolutionary — implications of this act. 

To be sure, as far as the aristocratic party was concerned, the very 
term of agrarian law was a bogy which aroused grim memories. 
For more than four centuries it had been the war-cry of their class 
enemies. But, since the end of the tragic adventure of Spurius Cassius 
in die year 486 b.c., none but the people’s tribunes had taken it up ; 
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as for tlsc consuls, they made it their duty to oppose it as energetically 
?is possible. And now, here was one of them openly promoting a 
fatd measure of this kind and trying to force it upon the Repubhc ! 

Yet, it could not have come as a surprise to anyone. Even before 
he assumed office Caesar had made known the bill which he intended 
to submit to die Senate, and this bill was obviously part of the electoral 
bargain struck with Pompey. That fact stands out as clearly as 
possible if we examine the main features of Caesar’s project. 

Although in its general lines it resembled the rogatio of RuUus, we 
notice at once that everything which might have seemed prejudicial 
to Pompey’s interests had been eliminated from it. The essential 
aim of the law was to provide land for Pompey’s veterans ; in other 
words to give practical effect to the promises he had made to his 
soldiers. We Imow that up to now the Senate had systematically 
opposed it and we have seen that this was the principal reason which 
led Pompey to come to an understanding with Caesar. Now the 
consul was fulfilling the promise made by the candidate. 

The bill which Caesar read before the Senate can be summed up 
as follows : 

It was proposed to distribute all the unoccupied lands belonging 
to the State, except for the Campagna which could not be touched 
on accoimt of its great fertility. 

The land should be divided into .equal lots and be given to poor 
citizens who must each be the father of at least three children. 

If the land provided for this distribution was not enough, more 
should be acquired from private owners. ‘ There were considerable 
sums in the pubHc treasury,’ Caesar said, ‘ which came from the 
booty taken by Pompey or from the rates and taxes imposed in the 
past ; this money, earned by the citizens at the risk of their lives, 
ought to be spent for their benefit.’ 

A commission of twenty members was to be responsible for the 
application of the law. Caesar excluded himself by declaring that 
he ‘ did not want his proposal to appear to be inspired by personal 
interest ’, and that he ‘ contented hi^df with being its author and 
promoter ’. 

In order to reassure the landowners, the law spedfied that there 
would be no compulsory expropriations and that, in case of sale^ 
private lands would be valued according to the latest entry on the 
register of the census, and not according to the commissioners’ 
assessment. 
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After reading his draft Caesar proceeded, to call the senators by 
name, ‘ asking each one writes Dion Cassius, ‘ if he wished to revise 
anything, promising to modify it or even to cancel it if it did not 
fully satisfy them 

Caesar’s attitude, at once so dignified and so deferential, seems to 
have disconcerted the senators. Obviously they had been prepared 
for something else and they must have been distinctly embarrassed 
on hearing, in the place of tlie categorical and arrogant ultimatum 
they were expecting, an invitation to help elaborate the new law in 
a spirit of mutual confidence and understanding. They were well 
aware, however, that in accepting Caesar’s proposition they would 
be working with their own hands to consoHdate his power and to 
increase the prestige which he already enjoyed with the people, since, 
even taking into account all the amendments made by the Senate, 
once the law was voted it would still be Caesar who reaped all the 
advantages and earned the gratitude of those who were to benefit 
by it. This was what they could not accept. Hence the strange 
tactics which the senators adopted on this occasion. They did not 
oppos'e Caesar’s bid, but they did not commit themselves, either. 

‘ In any case, they promised to proceed to a preliminary examination 
of his proposition,’ reports the historian above quoted, ‘ but they did 
nothing about it. It was a series of endless delays and adjournments, 
imder cover of the most trivial excuses.’ 

This pernicious ‘ sabotage ’ was very cleverly conducted and its 
organizers acted with such punctihous decorum that it was impossible 
for Caesar to catch them out in their ill-will. But the day came 
when Cato, by a rather abrupt and tactless intervention (‘ He had 
neither received from nature nor acquired by effort the gift of 
persuasion ’, remarks Dion Cassius in this connection) spoilt every- 
thing. In the course of a session in which the question of the agrarian 
law was raised once more, probably at the request of its author, he 
declared that ‘ Broadly speaking, people ought to content themselves 
with the constitution of the Republic as it stood, and that nothing 
should be attempted beyond that ’. 

Thereupon Caesar exploded. All at once this man, ordinarily so 
controlled, gave ficee rein to his fury. He ordered the lictors to seize 
Cato and to take him to prison there and then.^°^ This time Cato — 
the violent, the impulsive Cato— did not protest and allowed himself 
to be led away -without offering the shghtest resistance. But (and 
tins was a result Caesar had q^ot expected) a great ntxmber of his 
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colleagues rose spontaneously and followed idm. In vain the consul 
tried to hold them hack, reminding* them that the session was still in 
progress and that they could not retire before it was over. The 
protesting senators ignored his exhortations, went in a body towards 
the exit and one of them, Catiline’s conqueror, M. Petreius, before 
crossing the threshold of the curia, disdainfully threw out at Caesar 
by way of farewell : ‘ I would rather be in prison with Cato than 
hare with thee.’ 

Caesar understood the lesson and hastened to cancel his order. The 
guards released Cato and the senators returned. They foxmd Caesar 
waiting for them, motionless in his presidential seat. The session 
continued and he forthwith addressed this brief but significant speech 
to the assembly : 

‘ I had made you the judges and final arbiters of this law so that 
if any of its provisions did not please you it would not be brought 
before the cotnitia ; but since you have not chosen to proceed to a 
pr elimin ary debate, the people alone shall decide.’ 

Having said this he closed the session and sent the assembly away. 

The days passed and the Senate was not called. It became increas- 
ingly evident that Caesar intended to ignore that august body and to 
present his law directly to the cotnitia. The senators, unable to tolerate 
such an attack upon their prerogatives, tried to organize resistance. 
They were for the moment reduced to meeting privately at the house 
of Bibulus, who was quite dated at becoming — as he thought, at 
aUy rate — ^the soul of the senatorial opposition. These councils resulted 
in the resolution to oppose Caesar’s project by every possible mpi^ns 
and Bibulus was given the perilous honour of intervening in person 
at the voting of the (;tmitia. The senators knew perfectly well that 
their undertaking was practically bound to fail, but, according to 
Dion Cassius' ‘ they thought it better that Bibulus should succumb 
in this struggle than that they should deserve the reproach of 
neghgence’. 

It Was doubtless when he found out about this decision of the 
senatorial party that Caesar, in order to prove his peaceful intentions 
and his constant desire to reach an agreement, considered it wise to 
make a last attempt at condMation, of which Appian has reported 
the details for us. 

During a prehmin^ gathering at which Bibulus was present, he 
publicly questioned Mm as to the attitude he intended to take towards 
the agrarian law. Bibulus merely ;!^Hed that ‘ as long as he was 
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consul he would not put up with any innovation Here is Appian’s 
account of the dialogue which followed : 

Caesar had recourse to entreaties in order to overcome the 
resistance of Bihulus, and he asked the people present to join 
their prayers with his. 

‘ Yon wiU get the law/ he said, ‘ if Bihulus consents/ 

Bihulus rephed loudly, ‘ You will not get it this year, even 
if you all want it.’ With these words he withdrew. 

That was enough for Caesar. Bihulus had artlessly fallen into the 
trap. By his own doing, he had made his intransigence clear to all 
the people, while Caesar would he given credit for the conciliatory 
attitude he had adopted from the heginning of his campaign. 

Then came the second phase : he organized, stiU in the open Forum, 
a coUoquy in which Pompey and Crassus took part in the presence 
of a sufficiently large crowd. Both were invited to voice their opinion 
about the law. We do not know what Crassus said. Perhaps he 
said nothing at all. But the speech which Pompey did not fail to 
make on this occasion is known to us. ‘ Romans,’ he declared, ‘ I 
am not the only one who approves of this law. The whole Senate 
approved of it on the day when it ordered a distrihution of lands, 
not only for my companions in arms, hut also for the soldiers who 
fought with Metellus. This distrihution was put off at the time 
because the pubhc treasury was not rich, but to-day, thanks to me, 
it is full. I therefore think it just that this promise should be kept.’ 

‘ After these words,’ adds Dion Cassius, ‘ he went through the 
provisions of the law one by one and approved them all, to the 
great satisfaction of the people.’ 

Caesar took this opportunity to ask Pompey the question which 
Plutarch quotes thus : * Well ! If anyone attacks my laws with 
violence, will you come and uphold them before the people ? ’ At 
the same time he addressed the crowd gathered round them, asking 
the people to plead for Pompey ’s support, which they promptly did. 
Thereupon Pompey, ‘proud that both the consul and the people 
should invoke his aid although he held no office ’, cried out rather 
theatrically : ‘ If anyone dared to draw the sword, I would take up 
the shield ! ’ Crassus, who seems to have played but a secondary 
rMe during this scene, confined himself to applauding Pompey’s 
words.^*® 

‘ After that,’ Dion Cassius reinarks, ‘ those who had not been in 
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favour of the law showed themselves ready to adopt it, since it was 
supported hy men who enjoyed public esteem and whom they 
regarded as Caesar’s enemies, for their reconciliation was not yet 
known.* 

Bibulus meant to have the last word. He made it known that 
three tribunes of the people — Cn. Domitius Calvinus, Q. Ancharius, 
and C. Fannius— had offered him their support, intending to oppose 
the law by intercessio. In reply, Caesar gave orders to begin 
preparations for the meeting of the comitia. 

Bibulus did not want to admit defeat. He announced that every 
day until the end of the year he was going to consult the auspices, 
which meant that during all tliK time the people could not legally 
be convened. Without attaching the sBghtest importance to this, 
Caesar irrevocably fixed the date on which the popular assembly was 
to be held. 

On the appointed day, employing his usual tactics in preparation 
for any ‘ shock action ’ that he might find necessary, Caesar ffled the 
vicinity of the Forum with a sufficient number of ‘ onlookers ’ armed 
with daggers. At sunrise he took his position at the top of the steps 
of the temple of the Dioscuri, ready to deliver his oration before the 
people who surged round the building. 

Hardly had he begun to speak when a solemn procession made its 
appearance. At its head marched Bibulus, duly preceded by the 
hctors to whom his rank entitled him. He was accompanied by the 
consulares L. LucuUus,^®® Q. MeteUus Celer, and L. Gellius, and by 
the three recent deserters from the College of Tribunes. Then 
foEowed a motley crowd of clients and partisans. ‘ Covering units ’ 
under the command of a young patrician called Curio, just starting 
his career, hned their path. 

Bibulus had hardly begun to mount the steps when he was seized 
and sent rolling down. Someone threw a basket of refuse on his 
head. The people rushed upon the lictors and broke the fasce?. 
Stones rained down upon hh partisans, and many of them were 
wounded. As for Bibulus himself, he gave proof of real courage hi 
these alarming circumstances. /He bared his chest,’ writes Appian, 

‘ and, calling aloud to Caesar’s satellites to come and stab him -vvith 
their daggers, he said, “ If I cannot persuade Caesar to be just, I can 
at least render him odious by laying the crime of my assassination 
to his charge.” ’ Some friends seized him and, heedless of his pro- 
testations, dragged him towards th^ temple of Jupiter Stator, -where 
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he would be safe from violence. At this point Cato arrived. He 
surged forward, braving everything and everybody, succeeded in 
forcing his way to the orators’ tribune and began to address the 
people. He was dragged off and brutally thrown to the ground. 
He got up again, escaped from his pursuers, sHpped through a side 
door, came back on to the scene and once more tried to take possession 
of the tribune. Again the blows rained down on him and this time 
they were more effective. In a pitiful state, ‘ barely able to walk, 
he went off cursing such citizens ’, so Plutarch affirms. 

Caesar, with imperturbable calm, awaited the end of the fight. 
Then he proceeded to the voting. The law was immediately adopted, 
without any further hindrance to interfere with the people’s decision. 
After that he gave notice to the Senate to assemble next day. 

The session was brief. The senators were informed that by a 
special clause of the law which had just been voted they were obhged 
to swear that they would neither try to oppose its application, nor 
encourage any attempt to do so. A mournful silence followed this 
declaration. Bibulus had expected that they would take this oppor- 
tunity to protest against the shameful treatment indicted upon him 
the day before and to condemn the violence of which he had been 
the victim, but he was disappointed. No one seemed to remember 
it. Deeply offended and full of bitterness he made up his mind to 
shut himself up in his house and not to come out till the end of the 
year, which legally would make null and void all future actions of 
his fellow consul.^®* 

The senators were not unanimous when confronted with the obliga- 
tion of swearing to observe and respect Caesar’s law. Many declared 
that they would not take the required oath and that they continued 
to disapprove of the new measures. Metellus Celer and Cato distin- 
,, guished themselves by a particularly intransigent attitude. 

Caesar was not at a loss to find a way of bringing these dilatory 
tactics to an end. He made the comitia vote a law which inflicted 
the death sentence on whoever refused to take the oath . . . and the 
senators swore without waiting for the time allowed them to expire. 
Cato did as all the others. It seems that he yielded to the entreaties 
of his wife and sister, who were joined by many fidends. ‘ But the 
one whose advice succeeded best in persuading him to accept the 
oath writes Plutarch, ‘ was the orator Cicero.’ The latter, who had 
judged it more prudent to retire to the country during this ticklish 
period, sent him a letter saying ‘ that he was not quite sure it was 
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right to be alone in resisting what had been generally decided : but 
to expose oneself to danger by trying to change the impossible and 
refusing to accept the accomplished fact, that was indeed stupidity 
and madness’. The epistle ended with this flattering statement to 
which its recipient could not have remained insensible : ‘ If Cato 
does not need Rome, Rome needs Cato.’ 

The candidates for pubHc appointments were also required to swear 
that they would respect the new law, otherwise they were not allowed 
to apply for office. They all obeyed in hke manner, except a certain 
Laterensis, who gave up his candidacy for the tribuneship in order 
to avoid taking the oath. This earned him the consolation of the 
warm congratulations of Cicero, if nothing else. 

Thus, by a simple and expeditious procedure, any attempt at 
opposition was silenced at the very outset and the new measures 
could be put into effect without the least difficulty. Caesar was not 
content, however, with the provisions of the law just adopted. As 
soon as the twenty commissioners who were to carry it out had been 
appointed, he submitted to the comitia an amendment extending its 
clauses to the fertile Campagna, which had been spared in the original 
draft. Once more the people’s assembly gave Caesar what he wanted 
and accepted his new project without discussion. Thus a second 
agrarian law was added to the first. Pompey’s veterans might well 
feel satisfied ; the promise which their chief had made so long ago 
was to be kept. Moreover he was going in person and without 
delay to superintend the distribution of the land.^“® 
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Matrimonial Transactions 


B efore leaving Rome, Pompey considered it necessary to get 
married. A few days later, Caesar followed Bis example. 

TBe former was nearly fifty, the latter past forty. Both had 
been married twice. Each had been obhged to repudiate his second 
wife. We have seen the circumstances which prompted Caesar to 
separate from his. Pompey had scarcely been more fortunate. While 
he was waging war in the East, Muck deceived him in Rome to an 
extent that even this man, of mild disposition and ordinarily Httle 
prone to hasty reactions, ended by finding excessive. Upon his return 
judging that her conduct might cast a shadow over the glory he had 
newly won as the conqueror of Mithridates, he decided to put her 
away. They had hved together for twenty years, which in Rome 
at that period passed as a rare example of matrimonial constancy. 

When, soon after that, he saw Cato so vigorously opposing his 
demands 'in the Senate, he thought it would be of great advantage 
to form a connection with him, hoping thus to benefit by his influence 
with the majority in that assembly. Accordingly he asked Cato for 
his two daughters in marriage : one for himself and the other for his 
son Sextus. Cato refused point blank and declared to the man who 
had been sent to open the negotiations : ‘ Go and tell Pompey that 
it is not by women that Cato is caught.’ 

Pompey considered the matter closed and did not insist. Then, 
carried along in the wake of his agreements with Caesar, he reasoned 
in the same way and made a similar demand of him, asking for the 
hand of his daughter, Juha. True, his new associate had been among 
the recent lovers of his former wife, and rumour accused him of 
having gloried pubHcly in this fact during Pompey’s absence.^®® No 
matter ! Politics have their reasons that the heart does not know. 

Commenting on this, Plutarch observes that ‘ Cato made a serious 
mistake in not accepting the alliance : he thus allowed Pompey to 
turn towards Caesar and to contract a marriage which, in uniting 
the power of Pompey with that of Caesar, nearly overtlirew the 
Roman Empire and destroyed ^e Republic 
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According to Cicero also, the initiative came from Pompey. It 
was he who wanted to become Caesar’s son-in-law he wntes to 
Atticus, and in another letter, which must have been written between 
the 2nd and the 15th of May, he adds in pessimistic vein to the same 
correspondent : ‘ Everything is to be feared. Evidently he [Pompey] 
is aiming at tyranny. How else explain this sudden marriage, this 
distribution of the lands of the Campagna, this money scattered in 
profusion ? ’ 

Appian, on die contrary, attributes the idea of the marriage to 
Caesar, who wanted to attach Pompey to himself by the bonds of 
kinship, ‘ for fear lest, in spite of being his friend, he should become 
jealous of his wealth and exalted position Who is right, and which 
is the true version ? After so many centuries have passed it is im- 
possible to give an opinion on an affair of so stricdy personal a 
character (notwithstanding die serious political consequences which 
resulted ftom it), and on which none of the interested parties has 
troubled to throw the shghtest ray of Hght. All one can say is that 
from whichever side the initiative came, the union corresponded 
perfecdy with the interests of both. Indeed, it was only the first in 
a series of transactions. Caesar’s marriage followed dose upon ft. 
That likewise was an act of wise foresight on his part. It was agreed 
between him and Pompey that the latter’s confidential agent, Aulus 
Gabinius, should be made consul the following year. It was therefore 
very tnuch in Caesar’s interest to give him as colleague a man from 
his own entourage and entirely devoted to his cause. Thus the perfect 
balance of the prevailing forces would be maintained. His choice 
fell upon the worthy senator L. Calpumius Piso, a rather colourless 
personage who, however, was very highly thought of in political 
drdes ; and in order to attach him more closely to himself he 
married his daughter Calpumia. Caesar’s calculations proved to be 
right : he found in his father-in-law a docile and obedient instrument, 
ready to serve him with the utmost zeal. As for the two brides elect 
— ^both girls were already betrothed, so without more ado both their 
fiances Were dismissed and they were presented with the accomplished 
fact.i®^ Once more Cato cried out in horror, exclaiming ‘ that they 
were bargaining for power and the Republic with marriages ’. Caesar 
let him say what he hked and went out of his way to make his son-in- 
law the object of his special consideration. 

* After this new alliance’, writes Suetonius, *it was Pompey whom he 
addressed first in the Senate, and no^Crassus, as he had done before.’ 
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Assignment of Provinces 


H aving looked after the interests of Pompey in the matter of 
the agrarian law, Caesar now attended to his own. The trick 
which the senators had played in conferring on him a province 
for his proconsulsliip from which he would gain no advantage what- 
ever, could not be tolerated. The tribune P. Vatinius, for a sum 
which unfortunately cannot be gauged, undertook to arrange matters : 
he proposed to the comitia to annul the Senate’s decision allocating the 
departments of * rivers and forests ’ to the consuls, and to assign to 
Caesar, by plebiscite, the government of Cisalpine Gaul and of 
Dlyricum for a period of five years, beginning at the expiration of 
his consulship, that is to say on January i, 58. Moreover, he was to 
have three legions placed at his disposal, and the right to choose his 
own legates.^® The comitia unquestioningly granted all that was asked 
of them. Caesar was thus fuUy satisfied. The clumsy attempt of 
the Senate to humihtate him had actually led to an increase of his 
power, and he would now be more formidable than ever to his 
enemies, for the road of miHtary conquest was opened to him, with 
Dlyricum as his point of departure. 

It will be readily agreed that if Vatinius decided to join Dlyricum 
with Cisalpine Gaul in his rogatio, it was because that was Caesar’s 
desire. Furthermore, if Caesar wanted to secure his means of action 
for die exceptional span of five years he must have been contemplating 
something which would take considerably longer to achieve than the 
usual term of proconsular office. Clearly this must have been a 
miHtary enterprise orientated either towards the east or the west. 
In assigning to Metellus Celer by special appointment the command 
of Transalpine Gaul, the Senate had put the control of miHtary 
operations in that region in his charge. So it was where the road lay 
. open, eastwards, that Caesar was proposing to start his campaign — 
when an unexpected event completely changed liis plans. 

; Instead of leaving to take up his new duties, the ex-consul MeteUus 
Celer remained on in Rome, for he was in poor health and steadily 
getting worse. His voice hadftbeen heard in opposition to the oath 
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concerning the agrarian law. That was probably his last pubHc 
appearance. A few days later, towards the middle of April, it was 
learnt that he had died. Immediately Caesar had the idea of appro- 
priating the governorship which had thus become vacant. Of course 
he did not show his hand and kept his covetousness to himself, but 
he set his father-in-law to work in the Senate and his son-in-law m 
the cotnitia. Both must have done well, particularly the former, since 
finally, in spite of the resistance and the ‘ lamentations ’ of the opposing 
. party, the Senate on its own initiative decided to offer Caesar Trans- 
alpine Gaul, at the same time adding a fourth legion to the three 
already granted. Thus, this assembly which up till now had been, 
resolutely hostile to all Caesar’s attempts to forge his way to power 
and which had never ceased to combat every move likely to contribute 
to the increase of his authority, was now consenting to fling the gates 
of his future wide open for him. His wild transports of joy on learning 
of the Senate’s decision prove better than anything the importance 
he attached to it. He even went so far as to boast pubhcly — ‘ in the 
presence of numerous senators ’, according to Suetonius — that hence- 
forth he would be able to ‘ walk over aU their heads ’ [sic /]. A certain 
senator, angered by this insolence and hoping to wound him in his 
turn by an allusion to his homosexuality, remarked that ‘ that would 
not be easy for a woman ’. With great self-control and still on a 
note of raillery, Caesar merely replied ‘ that even Semiramis had 
rdgned in Syria and that the Amazons had formerly ruled over a 
great part of Asia 
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The Opposition 


A N opposition to Caesar was beginning to take shape, however, 

L\ and Bibulns became its spokesman. Shut up in his house he 
jL jLconducted a campaign of edicts. Every day he composed 
new ones and every day, thanks to his partisans’ efforts, they were 
plastered on the walls all over the dty. Presented in the guise of 
official decrees, they were no better than vulgar pamphlets denounc- 
ing in a vehement and coarse style Caesar’s debaucheries and his 
‘ scandalous ’ conduct in the far distant time of his youth at the court 
of Nicomedes. We can get an idea of these Hterary efforts from a 
specimen reported by Suetonius : ‘ Formerly he [Caesar] was in love 
with a king, now he is in love with kingship.’ Caesar’s enemies 
foimd this very witty and appeared to be dehghted. According to 
Cicero — ^who, once the critical phase of the vote on the agrarian law 
was past, had come back to Rome — ^the crowds pressing round the 
placards of this ‘ new Archilochus ’ were such that it became im- 
possible to cross the streets where they had been put up. ‘ The 
enthusiasm and fervour of the people have raised Bibulus to the 
skies ’, he writes to his friend Atticus on this subject. ‘ They do 
nothing but copy and read his edicts.’ And he adds subtly : ‘ Bibulus 
has marched to glory by quite a new road. To-day, nothing is more 
popular than to detest popular men.’ 

Emboldened, Bibulus announced that he objected to the con- 
vocation of the comitia which were to assemble as usual in July, and, 
claiming to use his consular authority, he put them off till October.^®® 
This was dhildish, since it was obvious that this delay would not alter 
the situation in any way. It was merely a matter of annoying Caesar 
and his candidates, whose election would liius be delayed for three 
mon^s. Caesar wanted to exploit the discontent which this measure 
had aroused, and he tried to mcite the crowd to make a hostile 
demonstration outside his colleague’s house. He did not succeed.^^® 
This could be taken as a sign that Caesar’s popularity had shghdy 
decreased in democratic circles where, in addition to disappointment 
oyer the too narrow spirit of tFle agrarian law, there was a growing 
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feeHng of imeasiness and mistrust caused by rumours concerning the 
mysterious transactions of the * triumvirs 
A characteristic scene occurred during the games held in honour of 
Apollo on the eve of the Ides of July. As usual, part of the celebrations 
took the form of a theatrical performance. It is quite hkely that 
this happened on Caesar’s anniversary, because the games lasted from 
the 6th to the 13 th of July and the dramatic programme came at the 
end. At any rate, as consul he was obliged to honour the performance 
with his presence. When he made his entry after the ceremonial 
ritual there was an icy silence. But when, immediately after him, 
the young Curio, who was beginning to attract notice as one of 
the organizers of Caesar’s opposition, entered, a thunder of applause 
rang out to greet him. 

The play started. The tide of the tragedy has not come down to 
us, nor the name of its author, but we do know that one of the 
principal actors was called Dephilos. Whether he was simply an 
instrument in the hands of the enemies of Caesar and Pompey or 
whether he was prompted by his personal feelings is not recorded, 
but he gave a rather significant performance which produced a 
startling effect. His part contained some passages which were singularly 
appropriate and he took pains to give them special emphasis. The 
first line ran thus : 

‘ It is our misery which has made thee great , . .’ 

As Dephilos pronounced these words he turned ostentatiously and 
pointed with his outstretched arm towards Caesar’s box. The pubhc 
showed their approval, demanding to hear the line again. Dephilos 
repeated it ‘without hesitating and stih with the same accusing 
gesture ’, Cicero, who seems to have been an eye-witness of the scene, 
asserts that he was forced ‘ to say ft a thousand times over ’. A burst 
of applause greeted the phrase : 

* This very rank of which thou art so vain 

WiU one day cost thee tears . . 

and a great murmur interspersed with threatening shouts accompanied 
this line : 

‘ If nothing restrains thee, neither law nor morals . . .’ 

‘ And so it went on to the end says Cicero, who has carefully 
reported the incident in minute detsfll and with evident satisfaction 
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‘ Caesar was outraged by it,’ he adds, ‘ and they say he hurried to 
inform Pompey.’ As a matter of fact, according to Cicero, this 
attack was directed mainly against Pompey. Valerius Maximus goes 
so far as to claim that Dephilos spoke his lines ‘with his hands stret^ed 
out towards the great Pompey ’, forgetting that the latter was away 
from Rome.^^^ Now this gesture, if he really made it, could have 
been directed only at someone who was present — that is to say, at 
Caesar. In the circumstances it was only too natural that the absent 
Pompey should have been associated with the present Caesar in the 
mind of the actor, and still more strongly in the mind of the audience. 
And that was how Caesar himself understood it, as he hastened to 
break the news to his son-in-law. 

A strange adventure of which the true background has never been 
explained should be placed m about the same period. We read in 
Suetonius ; ‘ Against all his enemies he [Caesar] hired an informer 
who consented for money to declare that some among them had 
asked him to kill Pompey.’ 

We already know this person. It is the same Vettius who, some 
three years before, had approached the quaesitor Novius claiming that 
he could produce proof of Caesar’s comphcity with Catiline. It is 
difficult to believe that in so dehcate a matter, where he risked so much, 
Caesar would have employed a man who had tried to cause his ruin 
and whose activities could not inspire the sHghtest confidence. Most 
of the documents and evidence at our disposal tend rather to place 
the responsibility on the leaders of the senatorial opposition, par- 
ticularly on Lucullus, who had what he considered legitimate grounds 
for bearing a grudge against Pompey. W e must not forget, moreover, 
that Vettius had been among the confidential agents of Cicero, who 
might very well have served as intermediary between his former 
assistant and the litde party of Lucullus. It need scarcely be said that 
in Rome assassination was quite a common method of getting rid of 
a pohtical opponent and a man such as Vettius was eminently cut out 
for the task. Only, this professional informer did not set a Hmit to his 
betrayals and, probably judging that this was a good chance of tapping 
two sources of wealth simultaneously, he sought out Pompey, who 
hadjust returned to Rome, to warn him of the danger which threatened 
him. 

Informed of what was on foot, Caesar, in agreement with his 
associate, decided that a cleverly faked pseudo-plot would be of 
service to both of them. It wcSild give diem a legitimate reason for 
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self-defence and wotild justify certain severe measures while helping 
them to regain the sympathies of the public, which were slightly 
shaken as a result of recent events. Vettius was accordingly left to 
continue his activities, as if the plot were really going to be carried 
out He was able to interest several ambitious yoimg men in his 
scheme, among them the turbulent Curio who, since the ovation 
which had greeted him at the games of Apollo, gaily imagined himself 
to be the leader of Roman youth, and Cato’s nephew, M. Junius Brutus, 
a lanky fellow, grimly aloof and very much under his tmcle’s influence 
at that time. In this way the affair perceptibly gained in scope and 
threatened to surpass its original limits ; the ‘ pseudo-plot ’ might 
well turn into a regular conspiracy and end up in an all too real 
attempt upon the hives of Caesar and Pompey by these fanatical 
young ‘ hberators It was therefore time to put a stop to it. We 
know how Vettius was arrested, dagger in hand, in the Forum ; 
how, when ordered to reveal the names of his accomphces, he 
denoimced Curio and Brutus ; how the next day he contradicted 
himself and named the true instigators of the plot : Lucuhus, Cicero, 
and the praetor Domitius. We know also how, on Caesar’s orders, 
Vettius was strangled the night after his disclosures. Thus a veil was 
thrown for ever over this mysterious business. Whatever its origin, 
one fact remains : it is a clear indication of the undercurrent of 
hostility towards Caesar and Pompey which existed among the young 
patricians of that period.^^® 



CHAPTER 24 


The Julian Laws 


K 


y 

FTER describing tbe storm which accompanied the vote 
on Caesar’s agrarian law, Dion Cassius adds : ‘ Then he 
.estabhshed many laws.’ He does not tell us which, however, 
and contents himself with the brief statement, ‘They are very 
numerous ’. We know only a few of them. Perhaps Dion Cassius, 
in expressing himself as he did, meant to comprise in one category all 
the laws which Caesar promulgated in the course of his subsequent 
consulships. At any rate, the number of those for the year 59 of which 
we find traces in history is not considerable.^® Probably the foremost 
is the law which decreed the reduction of the licence fees payable by 
tax-collectors. This was no doubt a way of rewarding Crassus for his 
co-operation in Caesar’s project. The puUicani had raised this demand 
on several occasions, but without any result. Their last failure had 
been in 61, and was due to Cato, who had energetically opposed any 
threat to the revenue of the State. In order to avoid the risk of an 
open and final rupture with the capitalist elements, the Senate made 
it known that it was ‘ adjourning its decision ’. The ‘ adjournment ’ 
was prolonged and there seemed no prospect of its coming to an end. 
Caesar broke with this policy of procrastination and adopted a simple 
and effective method. He addressed himself directly to the comitia 
and obtained firom them the reduction by a third of the balance which 
the tax collectors owed the State treasury. This measiure was definitdly 
against the interests of the Repubhc, which thereby lost considerable 
sums that would have replenished its coffers in the near future. On 
the other hand, it was of great advantage to the puUicani, ‘ whose 
hopes were far surpassed by this reduction ’, remarks Appian, adding 
that they ‘ extolled Caesar like a god * after he had made them this 
present. To attenuate to some extent the effect which this decision 
had not faded to produce on the people, Caesar thought well to address 
the happy beneficiaries of his law in a public speech, urging them 
‘ to avoid bidding too high m the public tender for future tax collection 
assignments 

Next move : as the Senate ^d systematically refused to recognize 
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all the legislative measures and administrative acts carried out by 
Pompey in Asia, Caesar had these ratified en bloc at one stroke, thanks 
to the usual method — a plebiscite of the comitia. ‘ No one dared to 
resist notes Dion Cassius on this occasion. 

These legislative measures were designed to give satisfaction to 
Caesar’s two associates. The lex Julia de provincia ordinandis and the 
law de pecuniis repetundis which followed it ostensibly served the 
general interest.^* The first of these laws guaranteed the inhabitants of 
the provinces against arbitrary action on the part of their governors. 
It fixed the allocations due to the latter and it made the civitatis liherae 
independent of them. When their appointment came to an end, a 
complete account of their administration had to be submitted within 
a month to the treasury in Rome and copies posted up in the two 
principal towns of the province. They retained the right to ask their 
subjects for a coronarius (originally a golden crown sent by the prov- 
inces to celebrate the triumph of a victorious general, and afterwards 
changed to a sum of money), but firom now on it was first necessary 
that the requested triumphal honours should have been actually 
accorded them. A special provision of the law forbade the governor 
of a province to leave it or to remove any troops without the authoriza- 
tion of the Senate and the comitia. This was a particularly serious 
blow to proconsular authority. We shall soon see in what measure 
Caesar himself conformed to it. 

The lex Julia de repetundis was a continuation and complement of 
the first law. Its range was less wide, but its provisions were aimed 
more directly at the special abuses it attacked. Its object was to 
remedy a hitherto incurable disease inherent in the Roman administra- 
tion. It was not the first time that an attempt had been made to stamp 
out the corruption with which it was riddled. On several occasions 
the law-makers of the Republic had been forced to use the weapon 
of legislation against corrupt magistrates, but the latter had always 
proved invulnerable. They escaped with at the worst a few shght 
Scratches which quickly heded and did not in the least prevent them 
firom persevering in the way they had chosen— -their rapacity greater 
than ever. The last law had been made by SuHa. It came twenty- 
five years after a similar one presented by the tribune Glaucia. Now 
after another twenty-five years Caesar put through his own. " And 
its promoter ’, writes the indignant Drumann, ‘ was the very same 
man who was going to corrupt with Gallic gold all the electoral 
operations in Rome during the years dkat were to follow ! ’ Nothing 
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could be truer, but tbe historian, was forgetting the essential rule which 
Caesar never failed to observe in his political conduct : laws are made 
to be carried out by others. If the promoter of the lex Julia de 
repetundis had not the shghtest intention of observing it personally, 
he was determined at least to provide himself with adequate means 
for putting down such abuses on the part of his enemies, both now 
and in the future. It was for this reason, no doubt, that the appHcation 
of the law was to extend over as wide a field as possible. It embraced 
all cases of extortion, whether they occurred in Rome or outside Italy. 
Magistrates, legates, and all in authority were within its reach, and 
it did not spare their subordinates and assistants. They were all con- 
sidered as extortioners and punished as such if they had received money: 

1. For giving their opinion in the Senate, or at a pubHc cormdl. 

2. For doing their duty, or for leaving it undone. 

3. For renouncing a puhHc charge, or for going beyond it. 

4. For pronoxmcing a judgment, or for not pronoimcing it. 

5. For a condemnation, or for an acquittal. 

6. For imprisoning a man, or for setting him free. 

7. For accusing someone, or for not accusing him. 

8. For producing evidence, or for suppressing it. 

9. For adjudicating or assessing an object in dispute. 

10. For declaring unfinished pubhc works to be completed. 

11. For accepting defiveries of com for the State without testing 
its quality. 

12. For undertaking the maintenance of public buildings without 
ascertaining their good condition. 

13. For enlisting troops, or for disbanding them. 

The law did not aboHsh in principle the gratuities which it was 
customary to offer to magistrates. It merely hmited them by fixing 
the maximum at 10,000 sesterces per year, which, as a matter of fact, 
at that time was a stun not to be despised. The penalties prescribed 
generally took the form of fines which were added to the amount 
required to repay the extorted sums. Offenders could be excluded 
from the Senate on occasion. If the accused was unable to pay the 
total cost of restitution, all those who had profited by his irregularities 
were to be sought out and condemned conjointly. 

When brought before the Senate this law was adopted without 
objection. Theoretically, it impHed, as J. Carcopino says, ‘ a far-reach- 
ing pohtical reform Practically, its result was meagre enough. 
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Hie evil was too deeply rooted, and legal provisions, even of the most 
rigorous character — even bearing the stamp of Caesar’s personal will 
— ^were powerless to combat it. We only have to recall among many 
odiers the scandalous acquittal of Appius Claudius in the year 50. 
Nevertheless, the text of the law always kept its prestige, and fragments 
of it, carefully gathered together and incorporated in the Digest of 
Justinian, served to maintain its author’s reputation as a jurist at a 
suitably high level. 



CHAPTER 25 


Balance Sheet for the First 
Consulship 


W E have passed in review the various manifestations of 
Caesar’s activity during the year of his consulship. It 
remains to draw up the balance sheet. 

His accession to the highest ofiSce in the RepubHc had raised great 
hopes in some hearts and struck great terror in others. The supporters 
of the senatorial party had expected to see the State plunged into a 
condition of permanent anarchy. In their minds they had visuahzed 
scenes of carnage, devastation, and the total destruction of property, 
encouraged and personally directed by the highest magistrate of the 
city. The people, on the other hand, had hoped to see their material 
condition considerably improved and anticipated, if not a total re- 
mission of debts (the great ambition of every Roman plebeian), at 
least their substantial reduction. 

Both parties were disappointed. Apart from the incidents caused 
by the aggressive intractabihty of Bibulus and Cato, nothing happened 
to disturb the orderly course of events in Rome during these twelve 
months. No revolutionary measure was taken to despoil the wealthy 
or to threaten their rights. No doubt some were dissatisfied and 
pessimistic ; Cicero, for instance, predicted the downfall of the 
RepubHc and the estabhshment of a dictatorial regime, but these 
lamentations had no real effect, and at the most resulted in ‘ symboHc ’ 
demonstrations such as that which occurred during the games in 
honour of Apollo. As for Vettius, even if one does not dismiss him 
as a simple agent provocateur, it is difficult to see in the whole affair 
more than preliminary steps taken at a few secret gatherings of a 
private order and of Hmited significance. 

It was above all the people who must have been disappointed. If 
Caesar had really been seelfrug power in order to carry out the social 
and economic reforms so gready needed in the Roman RepubHc, 
vast possibiHties opened before him. He scarcely made any use 
of them. His agrarian lavT, when aU was said and done, only 
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benefited Pompey’s disbanded soldiers and a certain number of 
speculators who hastened to lay hands on the land put up for sale. 
The poor gained no advantage. The few who were given a plot 
usually lacked the means to cultivate it. Above all, the prospect of 
leaving the city to which they were so strongly attached and going 
to labour in some remote comer of Italy did not appeal to them in 
th.e least. The problem of sustenance was still unsolved, and Caesar 
did nothing to tackle it. As for private debts, he did not even grant 
the Romans the favour the Spaniards had obtained from him the 
year before, and creditors still had, as in the past, the right to seize 
the total income of their debtors to ensure repayment. An examination 
of Caesar’s total accomplishments as consul in the year 59 shows 
clearly that his first thought was to prepare for his own future. After 
long years of waiting and feeling his way, he saw the road opening 
before him. He meant to clear firom it every enemy ambush and 
obstruction. 

Then came the day of December 31 when his consular powers 
were to expire. According to custom, Caesar went in solemn pro- 
cession to the Capitol to pronounce the ritual formula of abdication 
and to take the oath of ‘ having acted for the public good His 
colleague Bibulus reappeared on this occasion after an absence of 
eight months. He had kept his word, and it was only to resign his 
oJSice on the last day of the year that he had crossed the threshold 
of his home. He did not content himself, however, with pronouncing 
the sacred formula. He proposed to deliver a speech ‘ on the present 
state of the Republic He scarcely had time to articulate a few words. 
A hand struck him on the mouth and roughly checked the flow of 
his eloquence. It was young Clodius, who by this act of violence 
inaitgurated his career as people’s tribime, an office which he owed 
to the gracious influence of the ex-hmband of his quondam mistress. 

Since the happy outcome of his trial, the ‘ profaner ’ of the venerable 
abode of the Supreme Pontiff had managed to capture the good graces 
of its master. Caesar, who did not seem to have felt very severely 
towards him for having been the lover of his wife, soon reffized that 
he could make good use of this ambitious and intelligent youth. But 
it was necessary to give him some official position so that he would 
be taken seriously. For the moment, he was not old enough to 
qualify for a magistracy, and his patrician origin debarred him from 
standing as candidate for a tribuneship. There was, however, a way 
of getting round this difficulty : mmety, to transfer Clodius into the 
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plebeian class by finding someone in that social category who would 
adopt him. It would have been very easy to choose a suitable 
‘ father but at first Caesar does not seem to have been in favour of 
such a solution. One day, however, at the trial of C. Antonius, who 
was once more being required to account for his crooked dealings, 
Clodius overheard the cotmsel for the defence — who happened to be 
none other than Cicero — pour out abuse against the regime then in 
force while deploring the unhappy consequences of the conflict be- 
tween Bibulus and Caesar. Our young friend hurried off to report 
what he had heard to Caesar, no doubt with some shght exaggerations. 
In any case, it was enough to overcome Caesar’s scruples, and without 
delay the members of the College of Pontiffs were called together. 
They were to hear their supreme master give his consent to the 
adoption of Clodius by a certain P. Fonteius who, although about 
the same age as his future ‘ son was aheady attached to him by 
rather intimate bonds. An hour later a lex curiata de adrogatione 
sanctioned the operation, and gave the beneficiary access to the 
coming elections.^^’ Clodius, named tribune of the people without 
any difficulty, chose to inaugurate his entry into office by assaulting 
a high magistrate refinquishing his charge. He was soon going to 
find a way of distinguishing himself by exploits of another order. 



CHAPTER 26 


Before the Great Departure 


T he praetor L. Domitius Ahenobarbus, wbom Vettius, possibly 
at Caesar’s instigation, bad mentioned ui bis second ‘ confession 
was ending bis term of office at the same time as Caesar himself. 
According to Sallust, be was ‘ a man whose word could not be trusted, 
whose bands were stained with blood, whose feet were swift to run 
away and who bad ‘ every member of his body marked by some 
vice or crime In any case, be seems to have borne bitter mabce 
towards Caesar, because hardly bad he returned to private life when, 
conjointly with bis colleague C. Memmius, be presented the Senate 
with a bst of all the illegal actions and abuses of which, according 
to kim, Caesar had been guilty during his consulship. One of 
the chief grievances was the non-observance of the compulsory 
prescriptions concerning the consultation of the auspices which, 
in perfect agreement with Bibulus’ argument, should nulHfy all of 
Caesar’s consular achievements and make him Hable to judicial 
prosecution. 

The Senate assembled to examine this report which gave rise to 
lively discussion. The debates lasted three days. Memmius delivered 
a ‘ very violent ’ speech against Caesar. He attacked his past. Quoting 
statements by eyewitnesses whom he named, he recalled the feast of 
Niconiedes at which Caesar had played so singular a r61e. The 
accused replied with ‘ no less bitterness He did not choose to 
attend these discussions in person, judging it to be beneath his dignity. 
He merely drew up written answrers, which were read on his behalf 
to the patres. Mention of three justificatory memoranda has come 
down to us. They probably correspond to the three sessions devoted 
to this affair. The Senate did not dare to pronounce Caesar guilty. 
Perhaps they were afraid that if he were summoned to appear before 
the judges he, would call uponJais partisans and so find means of 
infficring a new humiliation upon them while triumphing over all 
the accusations levelled against him. Finally they made Memmius 
and Domitius understand that it would be better to abandon their 
case. Whether they liked it or not, they were obliged to give in. 
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The former managed in time to get over his resentment. It was 
far otherwise with the latter. 

At any rate, Caesar emerged victorious from the ordeal. It was, 
however, easy to foresee that this first attack would be followed by 
others.^® Too many hatreds, too many vengeances were smouldering 
unsatisfied. It would have been perfectly simple for Caesar to escape 
from any further prosecutions by going immediately to his province. 
But there were imperative reasons for his staying on. Numerous 
enemies were only waiting for his departure in order to resume their 
intrigues in perfect hberty. Caesar knew how to deal with this 
difficulty. 

There was a law forbidding any accusation to be brought against 
a citizen absent in the service of the Repubhc. In order to benefit 
if need be fiom this regulation, Caesar had recourse to a method at 
once simple and ingenious. He left his home in the via sacra and 
estabhshed himself in a villa at the gates of Rome. Thus, from the 
legal point of view, he was considered as being outside the capital 
and could claim the imperium, which made him unassailable. 

He had been well uispired to do this. A new accusation was being 
brought against him, this time involving his financialjadministration. 
We do not know exactly what Caesar was charg^ with on this 
occasion. Suetonius suggests that during his first consulship ‘he 
robbed the Capitol’, or, in other words, took j|om the pubhc 
treasury three thousand pounds of gold and replaqsd them by the 
same weight of gilded bronze. We know also that during the whole 
period Caesar had continued in his course of wild ^rodigahty at an 
even greater rate than before, and the story was going about Rome 
of a pearl he had bought for six million sesterces, as a present for 
Servilia. The attempted accusation failed. Unable to get at Caesar, 
they seized his quaestor, who was dragged to court on several charges 
widh a view to an intermediate investigation. Immediately afterwards 
the tribune L. Antistius, defying the legal proscriptions, titied to bring 
an action against Caesar, who was obhged to call upon hi^ supporters 
in the College of Tribunes. With their help he obtained aia intercessio 
which brought the proceedings to an end. \ 

Caesar’s stay extra mures lasted three months. He used *'jthis time 
for organizing his party for the whole duration of his fort^jeoming 
absence. It was a particularly delicate task and of capital impc^rtance. 
While away from Rome it was necessary that he should be ^ways 
preselnt in die minds of the people, that the memory of him dfiSould 
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not merely remain indeliMy stamped there, but that it should be 
surrounded with an ever growing halo of glory and prestige. Above 
all, it was important to keep a good watch not only on those enemies 
who would not fail to profit by his absence to intensify their under- 
hand activities, but also on a number of friends whose loyalty might 
not be strong enough to withstand the test of distance. In having 
his father-in-law Piso elected consul, Caesar had secured an effective 
supporter to counterbalance the other consul Gabinius, who was the 
creature of Pompey. That, however, was not enough. He needed 
someone young and enterprising, ready for anything and free from 
excessive scruples, to whom he could entrust the execution of ceirtaia 
vengeances stiU waiting to be carried out. He was able to find such a 
man in the^persou of Clodius, who owed him everything and whose 
devotion oh this account caused him no anxiety. It is not dijSicult 
to guess whh was first and foremost on the list of victims : it was 
Cicero. \ 

hi the whole enemy camp Caesar had no cleverer or more dangerous 
adversary. He, rightly feared Cicero’s influence, his cunning and his 
eloquence. Orre he had gone, this adroit politician would have the 
coast clear for his intrigues. After his refusal to participate in the 
supreme direction of the State as planned by Caesar in December 6o, 
the latter had tried several times to win him over by flattering pro- 
positions. The day after the hurried traductio ad plehem of Clodius, 
as if to reassure him about his intentions, he offered him a mission 
in Egypt. It w^as a tempting offer. The prospect of a stay in 
Alexandria attrac^d Cicero greatly. He refused, nevertheless. ‘ What 
would all our good people say,’ he wrote to Atticus, ‘ and what 
would history say of me in a few centuries ? I fear that more than 
the chatter of our contemporaries.’ After the lex Vatinia had been 
passed, Caesar proposed that CicKto should accompany him to his 
province as legate. This suggestion, while ostensibly flattering to 
Cicero, would have been an excellent method of keeping him far 
from R-oine during the whole period of Caesar’s absence. He did 
not accept, A few weeks later, Cicero was invited to replace one of 
the five members of the executive committee of the agrarian com- 
mission who had recently died. He refused again. After that, 
Caesar dad not insist any more. Changing his tactics, he adopted 
an attitude of complete indifference, pretending to take no further 
interest in what became of his opponent or in what he did. This, 
however, was only a blind ; in reafity he never ceased working to 
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remove him once and. for all from the political scene. To obtain 
this result he knew exactly how to exploit the hatred and spite in the 
heart of his young agent. 

He instructed Clodius to introduce a law before the comitia sentenc- 
ing to banishment all those who ever had, or should, put to death a 
citizen not condemned by the people. No name was mentioned, no 
individual was implicated ; at first sight the law seemed to be directed 
against the Senate in corpore since, in entrusting the consuls with the 
task of ‘ watcliing over the safety of Rome ’, it had sanctioned the 
death of the CatiHnarians. It was, however, Cicero, who had accused 
them in his speeches, who had had the decree made final and who 
had made himself personally responsible for their execution ; it was 
therefore he who must be considered as the chief oifender. 

The bin was introduced during the first days of February, and 
Cicero appeared to be very uneasy about it. ‘ Going through tbe 
town night and day, he courted all the men who had any influence, 
whether they were friends or enemies ’, writes Dion Cassius on this 
subject. All these measures were ineffective. Then, putting his pride 
in his pocket he approached Caesar. The new governor of Gaul 
received him very courteously, and, after listening to his tale of woe, 
advised him to leave Rome for a while, renewing his previous offer 
to take him to Gaul. Cicero seemed to hesitate and promised to give 
his answer in a few days. 

Before making up his mind he went to see Pompey, who was 
expecting him. Caesar had already informed him of Cicero’s move. 
According to Dion Cassius, the two accomplices were in complete 
agreement in seeking the ruin of the unfortunate ex-consul. Pompey’s 
recommendations were in every respect the opposite of Caesar’s. 

‘ He dissuaded Cicero from the idea of leaving Rome, stating blimtly 
that his departure would be equivalent to flight and implying fbat 
Caesar’s hatred prevented him from giving wise counsel. He en- 
couraged him to remain, to fight boldly for himself and for the Senate, 
and to revenge himself upon Clodius, who would never succeed as. 
long as Cicero was in Rome to oppose him.’ He even went so far 
as to promise him his personal support in the struggle against Clodius. 
Cicero listened to hM, believed him, and let Caesar know that be 
thanked him for his advice but that he had decided to stay in Rome. 
This was exactly what Caesar wanted him to do and Clochus received 
orders to proceed to action. 

Caesar wished the debates to take place in his presence. As he was 
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not able to enter the dty, the contio was called outside the walls, near 
th.e Flaminian Circus. Pompey, a little embarrassed, preferred not to 
appear. Crassus stayed away, too. He was represented by his son 
whom he had just placed very advantageously on Caesar’s staJfF. The 
two new consuls, however, were present. When asked to give his 
opinion of Cicero’s conduct in die Catihnarian affair, Caesar’s father- 
in-law merely declared that he ‘ did not like cruelty ’. His colleague 
Gabinius was less reserved and vigorously condemned the execution 
of Catiline’s companions. Then came Caesar’s turn. He deHvered 
a somewhat subtle speech and avoided taking any clear pubHc stand. 

‘ He condemned as illegal the measures taken in the case of Lentulus, 
but he disapproved of the penalty proposed in this matter.’ Thus 
Dion Cassius sums up his argument. It was equivalent to a formal 
condemnation of Cicero, guilty of having acted ‘ illegally ’, and his 
declaration ‘ that such a law should not be applied against actions 
which belonged to the past ’ dhanged nothing. It merely served to 
justify that reputation for clemency and gentleness which Caesar 
wanted to estabhsh for himself in popular circles. 

The people gave Clodius’ bill a favourable reception, and Cicero, 
hearing the result of the debates, wisely decided to leave Rome 
without delay so as to put himself beyond the reach of prosecution. 
He barely had time to leave the dty. Scarcely had he gone when a 
law ordered the confiscation of his goods. His house was razed to 
the ground and its former site was set apart for the erection of a temple 
to Liberty. The man who four years earher had been proclaimed 
‘ Father of the Country ’ was banished to a distance of 3,750 stadia 
(about 430 miles), while a decree announced that if he were found 
within this radius both he and diose who had reedved him were to 
be struck down without trial m the place where they were captured.^® 
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CHAPTER 27 


Campaign Against the Helvetii 

S HORTLY after Cicero’s removal, alarming news reached Rome. 
Transalpine Gaul was threatened with invasion. Hundreds of 
thousands of barbarians, with their women and children trailing 
along behind them, were pouring down from the north towards the 
Lake of Geneva. They were nearing the right bank of the Rh6ne 
and showed every intention of crossing the river — ^which served as a 
frontier — and of penetrating into the Roman province. These were 
the Helvetii, reputed to be, with the Belgae, the most courageous of 
the Galhc tribes. It was even said that before starting on their journey 
they had set fire to their towns and villages, thus proving their 
determination never to return, and it was further claimed that they 
were bringing with them enormous quantities of provisions which 
they had been accumulating for two years. What means had the 
Romans of checking the advance of this human tide ? They had one 
legion, that is to say, six thousand men, providing — and this was 
uncertain — ^it was at maximum strength. The situation was 
aggravated by the fact that the neighbouring tribes were in a state 
of unrest and there was the danger that an initial success of the Helvetii 
might cause the tribes in those parts of Gaul not yet under Roman 
domination to join with them in Hberating the land now held in 
subjection. 

All this made it urgent for Caesar to proceed immediately to his 
province, where indeed he should normally have gone several wedrs 
earher. He was therefore obhged to cut short his subtle negotiations 
and to depart with the greatest haste, accompanied only by a handftil 
of his closest associates. He took eight days to cover the seven hundred 
miles or so between Rome and Geneva, travelHng about eighty-jfive 
miles a day, which at that time was an extraordinary achievement. 

He arrived on the 2nd of April, 58. He knew barely anything of 
the country. He had never been there before. He had come to wage 
war — ^he, the subtle diplomat, the crafty pohtician, who had always 
appeared to prefer the battleground of the Forum to any other. But 
scarcely had he arrived before he showed himself marvellously at 
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home in this new setting, so full of hidden dangers and risks. Im- 
mediately, he made his decision. The Helvetii must be prevented 
at any price from crossing the Rhdne. That was why, before doing 
anything else, he had the bridge across the river destroyed. At the 
same time urgent orders were given for a speedy mobilization of the 
province, which was called upon to give ‘ all the soldiers it could 
possibly muster ’. 

Unacpectedly halted at the last minute, the Helvetii tried to 
negotiate. They sent Caesar a delegation of ‘ the most noble men of 
dudr city’ to acquaint him with their intentions and to reach an 
agreement. They simply asked for the right of passage through the 
Koman province in order to reach the land where they proposed to 
setde. Far from wishing to make war on the Romans, they promised 
to cause no damage and no devastation. 

On hearing the request of the Helvetii, Caesar must have felt a 
real disappointment. Since his arrival in Geneva his whole conduct 
pointed to the fact that he fully intended to make war. The threat 
of invasion by the Helvetii, so conveniendy annoimced in Rome 
during the second half of March 58 had given him a providential 
opportunity of embarking upon a military campaign, the object of 
his ardent longings. Perhaps he would have preferred to have another 
two or three months to complete his preparations, but since the action 
had been launched, even if somewhat prematurely, there could be no 
question in his mind of going back. Legally, his mission was to ensure 
^e defence and security of his province by every possible means. 
This did not necessarily mean that he was obhged at aU costs to use 
armed force. It was perfeedy permissible for the exalted representative 
of the Roman Republic to use gender methods to obtain this result, 
and since the Helvetii showed themsHves to be so peacefully disposed 
(here seemed to be nothing to prevait an amicable arrangement which 
would allow them to reach the end of their wanderings without 
banning Roman territory. This was not what Caesar wanted. He 
preferred war, but, as he was not yet ready to fight the enemy with 
armed might, he resorted to cunning, a tested weapon in the use of 
whidb he was a master. 

He received the leaders of the Helvetii, hstened to them and replied 
‘ that he would consider the matter and that if they wanted to Imow 
his decision, they must come back at the Ides of April ’, that is to say, 
in eight days. The members of the delegation were completely 
satisfied by this answer and went off full of hope. Actually Caesar’s 
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decision was already made and all he wanted was to gain time. This 
delay of a week was what he needed to fortify the defensive positions 
on the left bank of the Rhone, and to allow time for the arrival of at 
least a part of the troops which had been called up. 

Work started at once. Hardly had the Helvetii left when a feverish 
activity filled the camp at Geneva where Caesar had estabhshed his 
headquarters. Native workmen, hastily conscripted firom all parts of 
the country, began to pour in. They were immediately sent to the 
Rhone where, under the active supervision of Roman legionaries, 
they were employed in hewing into perpendicular faces the upper 
parts of the heights which rose by easy slopes from the river bank. 
Others dug trenches. They dug more than 15,000 feet, placing the 
trenches at intervals, so that the natural obstacles which the Rhione 
afforded during the greater part of its course were reinforced, par- 
ticularly in the more vulnerable places, where a crossing might have 
been attempted. In less than three days, an insuperable barrier was 
erected which stretched from Geneva to the narrow passage of the 
Ecluse and could easily be defended by the hmited forces as yet at 
Caesar’s disposal. 

When the Helvetian delegation came back on the appointed day for 
Caesar’s reply they were told that ‘ the customs and precedents of the 
Roman people did not allow him to grant the right of passage through 
the province and that he would oppose any attempt to force one ’. 
With, this the interview came to an end and the Helvetian leaders 
returned to their camp. Caesar, to whom we are indebted for these 
details, does not speak of their reactions. They can well be imagined. 

During the following days the Helvetii made several attempts to 
cross the Rhone in boats and on rafb, but in vain. They found the 
obstacles in their way to be insxurmountable. They gave up the 
enterprise and decided to take another route, the narrow and difficult 
one of the Jiura which passed through the country of the Sequanj. 

Thus ended the attempted ‘invasion’. It was a success for Caesar, a 
very great success. Without any losses, material or otherwise, he had 
preserved his provirice firom being overrun by more than 350,000 bar- 
barians, nearly a third of whom were armed fighters, and had protected 
it against future onslaughts by building a strongly fortified frontier.^*^ 
He did not, however, intend to content himself with this result, 
brilliant as it might be, nor to remain purely on the defensive. It was 
now that he dropped the mask of the wayward and nonchalant 
nj^ of pleasure, which had concealed the designs of the conqueror, 
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and showed to the men of his time that likeness which will be for 
ever associated with his memory. 

Fate decreed that Caesar’s personal ambitions should synchronize 
perfectly with the imperialistic tendencies of Roman poHcy. From 
the day when the RepubHc laid hands on that part of Gallic territory 
which was given the name of Transalpine Gaul, it was clear that sooner 
or later its domination would spread over all this land inhabited 
by a people whom the Romans considered as their immemorial enemy. 
The rhythm of conquest might be quicker or slower ; what Caesar 
achieved in ten years would perhaps have taken others a century, 
but inexorably Gaul was following its historical destiny and travelling 
towards the loss of national independence and the inclusion of its 
territory within the borders of the Roman State. Well before 
Caesar’s time Rome had begun her disruptive action by fomenting 
internal strife among the Gauls. She knew how to take advantage 
of the tribal rivalries which rent their cities, for the country was spHt 
up into an infinity of mmute ‘ States ’ grouped round three main 
peoples : the Aedui, the Arvemi, and the Sequani. Her tactics were 
simple : first, a ‘ Roman ’ party had to be created inside the country 
in order to prepare the ground for eventual penetration. This was 
achieved by exploiting the private jealousies and unsatisfied pohtical 
ambitions of the native leaders. The Aedui, ousted from supremacy 
by the Sequani, lent themselves perfectly to this method. There were 
among them two brothers who were contending for power. The 
elder, Divitiacus, was known to have ‘ Romanophile ’ leanings, while 
the yotmger, Dumnorix, represented what would now be called the 
‘nationalist party’ and dreamed of a free federation of GaUic cities 
under his leadership. It was he who finally triumphed and his elder 
brother, who was obliged to go into exile, betook himself to Rome, 
where he rapidly made useful contacts in pohtical circles. He returned 
to Gaul in Caesar’s train and became his most active and devoted 
agent. 

We have seen how the Helvetii, faced with the impossibiHty of 
crossing the Rhone, were obhged to take the r9ad that wound through 
db.e narrow passes of the Jura and, crossing the land of the Sequani, led 
to the country of the Aedui. They came to an understanding with 
Dximnorix who rightly saw in them his future aUies ; his interv^tion 
with the Sequani secured a free passage for them through this 
territory 

Meanwhile Caesar was displaying a superhuman activity. Hardly 
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was the interview with the Helvetian leaders at an end when he leapt 
into the saddle and departed post-haste for Italy to meet the three 
legions coming from their winter quarters in Aquileia whence he had 
summoned them the moment he arrived in Geneva. At Milan he 
ordered the formation of two more, and in the meantime he rapidly 
completed his hsts of command appointments and organized his 
ancillary services. As soon as the Illyrian tiroops arrived he gave the 
order to march, and, at the head of an army which must have 
numbered about thirty thousand men, he took the shortest route to 
Transalpine Gaul by way of the Alps. 

The passage of Caesar’s legions did not fail to attract the attention 
of the mountain tribes, who, tempted by the procession of vehicles 
loaded with provisions, quickly decided to lay an ambush. Caesar, 
warned by his scouts, acted with the greatest caution. The brigands 
were guarding the pass leading to Geneva, but Caesar, aldiough 
anxious to arrive at his destination, preferred not to fight in so 
dangerous a region. As usual, he found a way of circumventing the 
difficulty without running great risks. The course he adopted on 
this occasion has become famous. Polyaenus has recorded it in his 
Stratagems. Here is his account : 

He [Caesar] studied the nature of the cHmate and noticed that 
numerous rivers came down firom the mountains to form deep 
lakes whence at dawn thick mists rose. Caesar made half his 
troops go round the mountains at this early hour. The fog 
made them invisible to the barbarians, who did not move. But, 
when Caesar’s soldiers reached the heights which dominated the 
positions of the mountain tribesmen, they began to shout. The 
remainder of the army repHed firom down below and all the 
surrounding mountains echoed with their shouting. The bar- 
barians were terrified and took flight.^® 

This was how Caesar avoided exposing his troops to a hazardous 
battle and brought them unscathed through the narrow Alpine 
pass. 

Historians do not agree about the route which he took afterwards.^®* 
JulHan makes him reach the BJi6ne by the Col de Cabre. General 
von Goeler and Napoleon HI, who consulted with the best officers 
of the imperial staff in order to reconstruct the itinerary of Caesar’s 
c^paigns, make him pass by the Romanche river and Grenoble. 
Everybody agrees, however, that Lyons was the last halting-placc of 
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a march, which had taken the Illyrian legions forty days at the rate 
of about eighteen miles a day. 

During Caesar’s absence there had been some serious incidents 
among the Aedui. The Helvetii had entered their territory and were 
pursuing their way westwards. As they went, some of them indulged 
in pillage and violence. We do not know the extent of the damage 
done, but at all events the ‘ Roman ’ party, in the person of its leader 
Divitiacus, raised an outcry : * Dumnorix has dehvered the country 
into the hands of the barbarians ! The Helvetii are bringing anarchy 
and ruin in their wake ! The Aeduan nation is lost ! etc., etc.’ Their 
only means of salvation was to appeal for help to the Romans, who 
Would know how to inflict suitable punishment upon these plunderers, 
and who would guarantee peace and security for the Aedui. Making 
the most of his opportunity, Divitiacus took his brother’s place at 
the head of the government and proceeded to give it a radical ‘ change 
of orientation ’. Caesar was officially invited to come and deliver 
the land of the Aedui from the Helvetii and to re-estabhsh order and 
tranquillity among them. We do not imagine that he was imduly 
surprised when, immediately upon his return, his agent Divitiacus 
presented him with this request. He agreed without hesitation and 
asked but Httle of the Aedui : a few mflitary detachments and the 
necessary suppHes for the duration of the campaign. 

Caesar chose Lyons as his base of operations. He had by now a 
fairly large army at his disposal. In addition to the thirty thousand 
men he had brought from Italy, there were the Tenth Legion imder 
the command of Labienus, the detachment of cavalry provided by 
the Aedui in accordance with their agreement, and a certain number 
of auxiliary troops recruited among the inhabitants of the province. 
The total was close upon fifty thousand men. It is true that the 
Helvetii had almost double the number, but they were hampered in 
their movements by the great multitude of women, old men, and 
children who were following along behind them. 

The Helvetii were still making their way towards the Saone. They 
moved extremely slowly, encumbered as they were by the eight 
thousand wagons and other vdbdcdes of every description which 
formed their rearguard. It would have hem. the easiest thing in the 
world for Caesar to catch up with diem and engage them in battle. 
He did not do so. He let them reach the Saone. He waited until 
they began to cross the river. For nineteen days on end he wks 
content to remain passively at a distance while this operation was 
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going on, merely keeping a watch on it by means of his scouts. At 
last, on the twentieth day, he learnt that the greater part of the Helvetian 
host (three out of four divisions) had crossed the Sadne and that the 
last division, left hy itself on the river bank, was preparing to go 
over in its turn. Then, sure of his numerical superiority, he left hts 
camp under cover of night and made a surprise attack upon the 
Helvetii, of whom a great many were slain. ‘ The others fled and 
hid in the neighbouring forest.’ It is Caesar himself who tells us 
about it in his Commentaries. 

After this victory which did not cost him any great effort he had 
a bridge constructed over the Saone and crossed it with his army, 
all in the space of a day. Once on the other side, however, he did 
not show any intention of following up his success and of attacking 
the Helvetii, who were visibly disorganized by this sudden defeat. 
What was Caesar waiting for ? We do not know. Perhaps simply 
for another chance of winning a victory with as little risk as possible. 
The enemy seemed to have htde wish to start a battle. They preferred 
to negotiate, having never abandoned the hope of coming to an 
amicable agreement. A Helvetian delegation once more appeared 
before Caesar. This time it was led by the glorious old chieftain 
Divicon who, some fifty years before, had won a brilliant victory 
over the Romans in very much the same district. It has been suggested 
that this choice on the part of the Helvetii was a blunder if not actually 
an insult to Caesar. I cannot agree. As a Roman he must surely 
have felt great pride and satisfaction as he beheld, suppliant before 
him, the illustrious victor of former days, who had dared to 
inflict upon one of his predecessors, tlie consul L. Cassius Longinus, 
the worst humiliation which could befall a Roman citizen— placing 
the yoke of subjection upon him and his army. Now he stood before 
Caesar, humble and resigned— pleading witli great dignity on behali 
of his countrymen. The version given in the Commentaries is all we 
know of his speech, but even as reproduced by Caesar, who was not 
given to exaggerated flattery where his enemies were concerned, 
Divicon s words throughout the interview indicate a dignified attitude 
and bear the stamp of true nobility. He had come to ask for peace. 
His people were prepared to settle * in the place which should be 
assigned to them by the will of the Roman nation ’ ; in other words, 
by Caesar. This proposition must not, however, be taken as a mark 
of failure and collapse. He had not come vanquished, imploring 
mercy from the victor, and he did not fail to recall ‘ the Roman 
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atmy’s defeat in the past ’ and ‘ the ancient yalour of the Helvetii 
As he dwelt on this memory die old warrior became deeply moved. 
His tone changed, growing proud and haughty : ‘ Having thrown 
himself unexpectedly upon one division, when their companions who 
had crossed die river were unable to come to their assistance, Caesar 
could in no way attribute his success to his courage.’ ‘ The Helvetii 
had learnt from their ancestors to trust to their bravery rather than 
to cunning and snares ’, the old man added. Then, as if diese offensive 
allusions were not enough, he made a point of recalling that the 
same ground on which they stood had already been marked by a 
Roman disaster and the destruction of their army. 

Caesar replied with a subde speech — ^too subde perhaps — in which 
he tried to represent the defeat of former days as the result of a 
surprise of which the enemy had taken advantage. But even supposing 
ribat he wanted to forget ‘ this ancient injury ’, how could he also 
be miniindiul of ‘ those which were of recent date ’ ? These ‘ recent 
iryuries according to Caesar, were ‘ the attempt which they [the 
Helvetii] had made to cross Roman territory in spite of him ’ and 
die looting by their troops on their way through the land of the 
Aedui. As for ‘ the insolent vanity ’ which they drew from their 
victory over the Romans, it simply proved to him quite clearly the 
intentions of Providence. 

‘ The immortal gods,’ declared Caesar, ‘ in order to render a 
punishment more terrible by a sudden reversal of fortune, often grant 
passing successes and a longer impunity to the very people whom 
ikey are about to punish.’ 

Thaceupon he formulated his demands ; a certain number of 
hostages were to be handed over as a guarantee of their promises, 
and reparation was to be made for all the damage they had caused. 
On these conditions he was ready to make peace. The Helvetii 
refused. Divicon replied in a somewhat arrogant tone that his 
countrymen ‘ had inhorited from their fathers the custom of receiving 
hostages, not of giving them’, and that ‘the Romans ought to 
know it ’. 

This is the way matters are presented by Caesar in his Commentaries. 
His version appears incomplete and definitely defective. He does not 
tell us everything. Far from it ! Moreover, among the thitigs he 
does say there are some which seem to contradict the truth. First, 
what exacdy were the terms proposed to the Helvetii ? He only 
mentions hostages and reparations. There is not a word about the 
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fate he had in store for the Helvetian people. Does this mean that, 
once the two conditions had been fulfilled, he was prepared to leave 
them firee to pursue their journey ? It does not seem likely. Elad 
it been so, it is inconceivable that the Helvetii would not have hastened 
to accept his proposals, since they themselves had left the choice of 
their future abode to him. The sharp and rude reply made by Divicon 
leads us to suppose that Caesar had given him to understand that he 
would not allow the Helvetii to settle anywhere but on their former 
territory. As we shall see later on, this fitted in exactly with the plans 
he had in mind. Even Divicon’s answer does not seem to have been 
accurately interpreted, for, as reported by Caesar, it is utter nonsense 
and could have been contradicted on the spot by any of the people 
present. How could he, for instance, proclaim with such assurance 
that his people had never given hostages when quite recendy, at the 
time of the agreement allowing them to pass through the territory 
of the Sequani, they had given a large number of them as proof of 
their peaceful intentions ? This is not to say that Caesar’s account 
is a conscious perversion of the truth, but it may be supposed that he 
was misled on this occasion by a faulty translation of die Helvetian 
leader’s words, for which the interpreter was to blame. 

. At all events, negotiations were brought to an end and the war 
started again. From the outset it was conducted in a very unusual 
fashion. The opposing armies were on the march, one following 
the other at a distance of about ten miles. It was not a matter of 
pursuing a defeated army in retreat. The Helvetii were moving in 
good order and without haste towards the land they had chosen for 
diemselves. Their convoys were protected by small detachments of 
cavalry which formed their rearguard. Caesar followed them but 
did not attack. He let his legions march in their tracks at a certain 
distance. An Aeduan corps of cavalry, made up of elements furnished 
by Divitiacus m fulfilment of his treaty with Caesar and numbering 
in all about four thousand men, was placed at the head of the Roman 
army under the command of Dumnorix, who had ended by falling 
in with the new political orientation of his country. They were 
given the task of harassing the enemy and watching the direction of 
their march. On one occasion, after surprising some five hundred 
Helvetian horsemen who had become separated from the main body, 
the Aeduan cavalry, sure of their crushing superiority, started a battle. 
They were disgracefully beaten and fled in confusion. The ‘ com- 
munique’ in which Caesar reports this inglorious engagement is 
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drawn up in deliberately evasive terms which, however, do not 
succeed in disguising the humihation of this defeat. We read there, 
in particular, that ‘ the cavalry [of Caesar], having pursued the rear- 
guard of the Helvetii with too much ardour, came to blows with 
their cavalry in a place where conditions were to their disadvantage 
and suffered some losses 

For a whole fortnight the situation remained unchanged. Caesar 
was obviously avoiding a battle. His attempts to explain this passive 
attitude in his Commentaries are not very convincing : ‘ Caesar re- 
strained the eagerness of his soldiers and for die time being contented 
himself with opposing the robbery, pdlage, and devastation carried 
out by the enemy.’ How, by what methods — that he does not teU 
us. It may very well be that this is a case of the habitual camouflaging 
of the truth which those who report on mihtary affairs in ah centuries 
and countries are so ffequendy obhged to practise. JuUian beheves 
that * worried over the result of the first encounter, he [Caesar] had 
forbidden any further attack Undoubtedly the rapid defection of 
the * allied ’ detachments put at his disposal by the Aedui, together 
with the high combative quality of the Helvetii which had just been 
so strikingly demonstrated, gave him cause for extreme caution. But 
there were other reasons, and perhaps more important ones, which 
prevented him from engaging in a decisive batde. He had crossed 
the Rh6ne and penetrated to the interior of the Aeduan country on 
die pretext of answering Divitiacus’ appeal on behalf of his people. 
He had imagined at first that this leader, supported as he was by 
the Romans, would have been able to convince his countrymen that 
they must rally round him so as to serve Caesar loyally and to carry 
out thdr promises^ But very soon the truth had been borne in on 
him that he was cherishing vain illusions in this respect. The Aeduan 
* nationalist ’ party had in no way departed from its anti-Roman 
attitude. Its supporters were carrying on active propaganda among 
the population and had gained the sympathies of the people. 

‘ By means of seditious and wicked speeches, they discouraged the 
people from providing the com which they had agreed to deliver ; 
they said that if they [the Aedui] could not gain supremacy over 
Gaul, they would at least prefer to be dominated by other Gauls 
rather than by Romans ; that the people could be certain that once - 
the latter had defeated the HHvetii they would deprive the Aedui 
and the other peoples of Gaul as well of their Hberty.’ Thus spoke 
the highest magistrate in the country, the vergohret^^ Liscus, in a verbal 
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report whicli he addressed to Caesar and to which we shall return 
later ; and there is no reason to doubt that his statement corresponded 
with the true situation. As a matter of fact Caesar had soon become 
aware of it himself. The promised convoys of provisions did not 
arrive, the most inconsistent excuses were offered for the delay, and 
his food stocks were nearly exhausted. Things were going from bad 
to worse, and had reached such a point that his supply service had 
annoimced that it would be impossible to make the next issue of 
com, which was due in four days. Divitiacus, the head of the Aeduan 
government, and the supreme judge, Liscus, were both at headquarters. 
Caesar sent for them as well as for the other Aeduan leaders. The 
interview which followed is reported in the Commentaries with 
abundant details and deserves a close examination. 

It begins with a series of bitter reproaches which Caesar addressed 
to the Aedui. ‘ He complained vehemently to them that, being 
unable to buy provisions or to Hve off the land by taking what he 
required, he was not receiving any help from his allies in his urgent 
need and in the presence of the enemy. The way they had abandoned 
him was all the more blameworthy since it was largely at their request 
that he had undertaken the war.’ It was then, during an embarrassing 
sdence, that the vergohret Liscus, apparently ‘moved by Caesar’s 
words began to speak, denouncing the harm of anti-Roman 
propaganda which, according to him, prevented the promised de- 
liveries. Part of his speech has been already quoted. He did not 
confrne himself to generalities. Without actually naming anyone, 
he gave Caesar to understand that certain highly placed personalities 
were involved and that ‘ he was well aware of the danger to which 
he was exposing himself by the declarations which necessity forced 
him to make 

Caesar appeared to be deeply impressed by this speech. He 
immediately dismissed everyone except the vergohret, his interpretets, 
and the young native C. Valerius ProciUus, son of a distinguished 
Gaul at whose house he must have stayed when he first came to 
Geneva. Summoned to say all he knew, Liscus became less reticent 
and indicated Dumnorix as chiefly responsible for the activities he 
had denounced. This was no unexpected revelation to Caesar, as he 
tells us himself. The behaviour of Divitiacus’ brother, whose recent 
attachment to the Roman cause was not calculated to inspire great 
confidence, had made him suspicious for some time, particularly since 
die shameful flight of his cavalry before the Helvetii. Without 
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delay tie proceeded to a careM inquiry wHch not only confirmed 
tlie declarations of Liscus, but brought up new charges against 
Dmnnorix, revealing that it was he who had promoted the agreement 
which enabled the Helvetii to cross the land of the Sequani. Now 
everything became clear. Caesar held the traitor and only had to 
act. At the last moment, however, he showed some indecision. If 
he himself dehvered the offender to the executioner, he would help 
to make him appear to his fellow-citizens as a martyr in the cause 
of national independence at the hands of the Romans. Caesar realized 
that this would scarcely tend to increase his own popularity in the 
country. It was better to leave that task to the Aeduan government 
itself. AH he had to do was to give the necessary orders to Divitiacus 
who, vowed body and soul to his new masters, would not hesitate 
for a moment to sacrifice his own brother. The Aeduan leader was 
therefore summoned. Again, the interview took place in the strictest 
privacy. Even the interpreters were not present. Valerius ProciUus, 
who alone remained with Caesar, undertook their task. After having 
heard the accusations brought against his brother Divitiacus ‘ burst 
into tears ’ and started on a fairly long speech which tended to excuse 
Dumnorix. At the end he appealed not only to Caesar’s mercy but 
to his common sense and political insight : if he proceeded with the 
execution of his brother the measure ‘ would ahenate firom bim the 
hearts of aU Gauls ’ and his influence in the country would be weakened, 
which would be nothing but a disadvantage to Caesar. The clever 
Aeduan leader succeeded in convincing him ; Dumnorix was called 
there and then, and Caesar gave him a brief but energetic warning. 
He was ready to pardon him this time, ‘ for the sake of the friendship 
which he bore his brother but there must be no more of such 
conduct ! 

So Dumnorix came out of thk dangerous business unhurt. Caesar 
merely deprived him of his command and kept a close watch on 
him, ‘so as to know what he was doing and with whom he 
communicated ’. 

Sc^cely was this affair settled when Caesar was informed that the 
Helvetii had interrupted theic march and had halted at the foot of 
a mountain about seven miles away ftom the Roman camp. Knowing 
that this mountain could be reached by indirect roads, he decided 
to employ the same stratagem which had succeeded so well against 
the Alpine tribes. Labienus was given orders to proceed during the 
night with two legions and to occupy the summit dominating the 
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enemy camp. The other troops were to make a frontal attack, 
preceded by the cavalry which this time would be under the command 
of P. Considius, an old warrior who had seen at least twenty years 
of service and had taken part in the campaigns of Sulla and Crassus. 
According to Caesar, ‘ he passed for a soldier of great experience 

By daybreak Labienus had carried out the occupation of the 
mountain top without rousing the Helvetii. Caesar’s troops were 
less than a mile away from the Helvetian camp and awaited the signal 
to launch the attack. At the last moment the new cavalry commander, 
in a state of wild agitation, came riding ‘ with unbridled speed ’ to 
announce to Caesar that ‘ the mountain which Labienus had orders 
to occupy was in enemy hands. He had recognized them by their 
weapons and their badges ! ’ 

The situation appeared to be radically changed, and all Caesar’s 
calculations were upset. Surprise was the essential element on which 
he had been counting. Without it the operation was dangerous and 
full of risks. In view of the defeat of Labienus, whose troops, he 
imagined, had been unable to pass unnoticed and had been cut to 
pieces by the Helvetii, he gave up all thought of battle, and as a 
precaution against any attack on die part of an enemy flushed by 
this initial easily won success, he ordered his army to withdraw to 
a neighbouring hill and there to entrench themsdves against possible 
assault. This was done. The hours passed. No one moved. The 
day was well advanced and the Helvetii continued to give no sign 
of life. Finally Caesar sent to find out what was happening. His 
scouts returned with tantaHziag news ; it was the legions of Labienus, 
right enough, who held the appointed position, and they were waiting 
in vain for Caesar to attack so that they could play their part when 
the time came. The ‘ very experienced ’ Considius had been mistaken. 

‘ Bewildered by fear,’ Caesar explains, ‘ he said he had seen what he 
had only dreamed.’ During all this time the Helvetii were able to 
strike camp undisturbed and to continue their march. 

It may be wondered why this time, departing firom his usual tactics, 
Caesar had not only made no attempt to ‘ check the ardour ’ of his 
soldiers, but, on the contrary, had himself taken the iniative to prepare 
an attack which was only prevented by an unfortunate misunder- 
standing at the last moment. It would seem that it was not so much 
the desire to gain what in military terms is called a ‘ victory of prestige ’ 
as considerations of a purely material order which had induced him 
to ^e action. The food shortage in the Roman army had become 
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exceedingly serious. On the day when Caesar decided to attack the 
camp of the Helvetii his soldiers had only enough bread to last them 
forty-eight hours. There was no sign of the provisions promised by 
the Aeduan authorities. The only course open to him was to defeat 
the Helvetii and to seize their stocks, which were still considerable. 
As this attempt had failed, Caesar had to try another way of solving 
the difficulty. He gave up the methodical ‘ pursuit ’ of the enemy 
and ordered his army to turn northwards in the direction of Bibracte, 
the capital of the Aeduan country which was less than twenty miles 
away. The object of this new operation was easy to guess. After 
the events of the last days he had finally reaHzed diat it was useless, 
if not imprudent, to trust the promises and assurances which the 
Aeduan leaders showered upon him. As for Divitiacus, whose loyalty 
and goodwill were beyond question, he - apparently did not have 
enough authority with his fellow-citizens to make them fulfil the 
commitments which he had contracted with Rome in the name of 
his country. By occupying the Aeduan capital with his troops and 
seizing all the provisions which were stored there, Caesar could secure 
the means of feeding his army for a long period, and that, for the 
moment, was his chief concern. 

It was then that the Helvetii made a fatal mistake. Informed by 
sonie deserters fiom the Roman camp of Caesar’s new march, they 
interpreted it as a sign of weakness and a clear proof of his mili tary 
impotence. Encouraged by their recent successes, instead of going 
on their way without fear of being attacked by the Romans, they 
made a right-about turn and took the offensive themselves. The 
situation immediately became comphcated. At the very moment 
when Caesar was preparing to help himself to the stores of provisions 
at Bibracte he was obhged to fight. Willingly or not, he accepted 
the challenge. The Aeduan cavalry was ordered to harass the enemy 
and dday their advance as much as possible. Meanwhile he ranged 
his troops in battle array on a neighbouring height. The situation 
was serious. Not only was his own future at stake, but with it the 
very ffite of the Roman domination of Gaul, for it was clear that in 
the event of a Helvetian victory the Aeduans would not fail to take 
up arms immediately, in order to rid themselves of their ‘ protectors ’, 
and that could not but have rapid repercussions throughout the 
Roman province. 

Caesar started by sending away all his officers’ horses, his own 
included, ‘ iu order to make the peril equal for all, and flig h t 
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impossible He tells us this himself and it is worth remembering these 
words. They prove how little confidence he had in the military 
worth and courage of his assistants, most of whom had actually been 
imposed upon him by considerations of a political order and through 
recommendations when he was recruiting his personnel. At the same 
time this sign of mistrust and scorn cannot but have offended and 
humihated a good number of the young adventurers who had followed 
Caesar in the hope of acquiring glory and wealth in abundance, at 
the price of the least possible effort. Then, taking up his position 
on the top of the hill, he spoke a few words to his soldiers as was 
the custom, encouraging them for the battle. After that he gave the 
order to march against the enemy who were already coming up to 
attack. The struggle was long and fierce and lasted well into the 
night.^^’ The Helvetii, whose primitive arms could not match the 
perfected weapons of the Romans, suffered heavy losses and were 
obhged to beat a retreat, abandoning their camp with the provisions 
and baggage it contained. They entrenched themselves on a neigh- 
bouring hiU, determined to carry on a defensive batde. Caesar, 
however, refrained from attacking them. He had suffered consider- 
able losses himself. Of course he does not give their number, but 
by telling us that it took three whole days to bury his dead and to 
attend to his wounded (a thing he never mentions anywhere else in 
the course of die GalHc wars), he has enabled us to get some idea of 
their extent. 

The Helvetii made use of this lull and tried to withdraw into the 
land of the Lingones, but Caesar was able to stop them by exploiting 
the victory he had just won. Messengers were sent immediately to 
^ the peoples whose land the Helvetii might try to cross, announcing 
that it was absolutely forbidden to grant them any provisions or help 
‘ under pain of being themselves treated like the Helvetii 

These orders were obeyed. When the Helvetii came to the Lingones, 
they were refused all assistance. Finding that they were abandoned 
by everyone and condemned to die of hunger, they were forced to 
give in and send envoys to Caesar. After a few days’ rest he was 
again on the march behind them, this time amply supplied with food, 
and his object was to complete the destruction of his vanquished 
enemy. They met half-way. Caesar refused to treat with them. 
There was no further question of negotiations. The Helvetii had 
only to carry out his orders. 

He let them laiow what these orders were as soon as he arrived : 
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tostages, arms, and deserters must be given up to him without delay. 
There was nothing to do but obey. The disarmament began at once. 
It lasted all night. There were no signs of resistance, but six thousand 
Verbigenes, under cover of darkness and hoping that their disappear- 
ance would not be noticed, left the camp enclosure and made their 
way towards the German frontier of the R h i n e. They did not get 
far. Caesar was informed of their flight. Once more his messengers 
went out, bearing orders from the Roman proconsul to the peoples 
whose territory might be crossed by the fugitives. As soon as they 
appeared they were to be captured, disarmed, and brought back to 
Caesar’s camp. 

Such was the fear his name inspired that no one dared disobey, 
and the six thousand Verbigenes had scarcely entered the country of 
the Sequani when they were arrested and dehvered up to the Romans. 

What was the fate of these last-minute ofienders ? This is difficult 
determine. Caesar himself is very evasive about it, merely declaring 
that they were ‘ treated as enemies Dion Cassius asserts that they 
were ‘ exterminated which is quite possible. Yet we must take 
into account Caesar’s practical turn of mind and his business sense. 
At his time there were two alternatives for a prisoner : death or 
slavery. In having thousands of victims put to the sword a conqueror 
could fully satisfy his instincts of cruelty and quench his thirst for 
vengeance, but he gained no material advantage. In putting them up 
for sale he reaped substantial benefits in proportion to the market 
value of the human cattle to be disposed of. Six thousand strong, 
war-hardened barbarians, belonging to a people whose physical 
qualities were particularly appreciated in the slave market could 
bring him at least the equivalent of the sacking of a large town, all 
the more so as the law on sharing booty, which substantially reduced 
the takings of the leader, did not apply in this case. We may therefore 
suppose that instead of condemning them to an improfitable massacre, 
Caesar preferred to negotiate wirii some representative of the slave 
merchants, whose agents invariably accompanied the Romans on 
mihtary expeditions of any importance. 

He also had to decide upon the fate of the hundred and ten thousand 
Helvetii who had thrown themselves unresistingly upon his mercy. 
Deprived of arms and provisions, they waited for the conqueror to 
pronounce upon their future. The solution which Caesar found 
shows poHticd foresight of a high order : he commanded the Helvetii 
to return to their country and to rebuild the towns and hamlets which 
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they had burnt down before their departure, and as they no longer 
had any provisions at all (Caesar had no intention of returning those 
he had seized after capturing their camp), the neighbouring Allobroges 
were ordered to provide them with food until such time as they 
could procure it for themselves. 

In his Commentaries Caesar has set down his object with all the 
precision that could be desired : ‘ He did not want this country [of 
the Helvetii] to remain deserted lest the Germans from beyond the 
Rhine, attracted by the fertility of the sod, should leave their own 
land for this one and become the neighbours of our province and 
of the Allobroges.’ 

By establishing a kind of buffer state intended to prevent the pos- 
sibility of a sudden Germanic invasion into the interior of the Roman 
province of Gaul, Caesar thought to secure for himself the necessary 
freedom of action to complete the conquest of a people who, as 
Camille JuUian puts it, of their own free will ‘ were rushing headlong 
towards slavery 



CHAPTER 28 


Ariovistus 


T he crusldng defeat of the Helvetii had profound repercussions 
throughout Gaul. Caesar s personal prestige was immeasurably 
increased, and that of Rome, which had been somewhat de- 
clining of late, was re-estabHshed. Considerable changes developed 
in the internal relations between the various Gallic peoples. Up to 
this time they had been able to choose between two orientations ; 
the Roman, as represented by the Aedui, and the German, as repre- 
sented by the Sequani, who had been the first to look across the Rhine 
for help in settling their internal quarrels. The position of the Aedui 
was strengthened by Caesar’s victory over the Helvetii. The smaller 
‘ client ’ tribes rallied round them in increasing numbers, hoping like- 
wise to gain the favour of Rome. In practice this meant that the 
Aedui were able to control the general (Section of the cotmtry’s 
affairs, to the detriment of the Sequani, whose poHtical influence was 
steadily waning. As, moreover, the Aedui were led by Divitiacus, 
who in his turn was merely a dodle and obedient instrument in the 
hands of Caesar, we can speak of the conquest of Celtic Gaul as of 
an accompHshed fact firom the day after the battle of Bibracte. There 
would no doubt be local resistance to put down here and there, 
sporadic insurrection to be crushed, but firom now on, without even 
having tried to fight, the ^uls were adapting themselves to that 
oncoming slavery of which Julhan speaks with so much bitterness. 
Better stfll, they seemed to revel in it. 

Their fiirst step after Caesar’s victory provides a striking example 
of servile obsequiousness. Deputations hastened to congratulate 
Caesar and to e3p)ress to him all the gratitude of the Gallic peoples 
for having saved them ftom the ‘ Helvetian peril On the same 
occasion they asked for authorization to meet in a general assembly 
because ‘ they had a petition to make to Caesar In other words, 
these representatives of a people supposedly stfll in possession of its 
civic rights no longer dared so much as to hold a council without 
first asking permission ftom a master who to all appearances did not 
even expect this excessive zeal. Clumsy as it was, however, this step 
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was extremely significant : it set the tone of future relations ; the 
Gauls were to soHcit and obey ; Caesar was to command and decide. 

Having received permission to meet, the Gauls fixed the day for 
their assembly which took place as arranged. Although it was held 
in the greatest secrecy and each of the participants was obliged to 
swear that he would reveal no word of the discussions, we can, by 
way of deduction, guess the object of their deliberations and the 
decisions which they must have reached. 

First we notice that it was inevitably Divitiacus who was appointed 
as spokesman of the delegation which came to Caesar at the end of 
the conference. This gives grounds for concluding that he had been 
able to gain the confidence of the assembly and to obtain the mandate 
to speak in their name. It also means that as the representative of the 
Roman element he had succeeded in imposing his will upon aU his 
compatriots, and, since there were also some Sequani among the 
delegates received by Caesar, it is quite evident that in spite of their 
Germanophile tendencies they had ended by joining the dominant 
party. In doing so, however, they were obhged impHcidy to 
recognize the Aeduan supremacy, and this led to a total change in the 
internal balance of power in the Galhc community. It was undoubtedly 
the problem of whether Aeduan leadership should be recognized as 
supplanting the influence of the Sequani which must have provided 
the mam subject for the debates which ended, as we have just seen, in 
the absolute triumph of the cause personified and defended by the 
head of the Aeduan government. When we remember the close 
bonds which united Divitiacus to Caesar, we might almost go so far 
as to say that it was really the latter who was pulling the strings in 
this puppet show which his will had called into a semblance of action, 
in order to distract the people’s attention and prevent them firom 
realizing his true intentions — ^at least for the time being. 

In order to understand the motives which guided him we must go 
back a little. 

When, a year before, Caesar the consul had asked the Senate — 
in a speech of which the text has not come down to us — ^that the 
German leader Ariovistus should be granted the title of ‘ king and 
friend of the Roman people and when he had afterwards made the 
same request before the comitia, he undoubtedly did not imagine that 
in so short a time he would have to use the language of armed force 
to renew his connections with his former protege. No doubt the 
possibility of a mihtary struggle against the Germans was not excluded 
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from the qrde of events whicli he planned to set in motion, but it was 
surely not to be expected so soon. For the moment he regarded 
Ariovistus as an ‘ ally ’ to be treated with caution and respect, whose 
help might be useful in many circumstances. He knew the value of 
the troops at this leader’s disposal and realized the substantial support 
they might afford him. He could draw upon them for reinforcements 
in his future campaigns. The remuneration could be discussed later, 
though his intention was that it should be no more than what was 
habitually paid to the grasping mercenary captains Rome found it 
convenient to employ from time to time. While recognizing the 
bravery and war experience of Ariovistus, yet he saw in him nothing 
but an uncivilized barbarian, without a statesman’s vision and in- 
capable of a poHcy of methodical imperialistic conquest comparable 
to his own. Now, while Caesar was engaged in the campaign against 
die Helvetii, this ‘ barbarian ’ was giving proof of great energy and 
enterprise. After the batde of Magetobriga (6i b.c.), in which he had 
decimated the Gallic troops, he had seized the north-eastern portion 
of the Sequani territory, that is to say, about a third of the whole 
country- Now he had just issued an ultimatum to the Sequani 
ordering them to surrender another third which he needed to provide 
homes for twenty-four thousand of his people who were on the point 
of crossing the Rhine. It was becoming apparent that once he had 
obtained this second third, the remainder would inevitably follow, 
and thus the whole of the land of the Sequani would pass to the 
Germans. After that, the aggressors would have nothing left to do 
but to attack the rest of Gaul, including the Roman province. If they 
were allowed to go on, they would soon establish their outposts on 
the very frontiers of the metropolis and directly threaten Rome in 
her own domain. 

One of the main principles of Caesar’s tactics is very well expressed 
in a speech which Dion Cassius attributes to him on this subject and 
which will be more fully developed later on. ‘ We must defend 
oursdves he said, ‘ not only against the actions but even against the 
projects of those who threaten us ■ we must oppose the growth of 
their power before it has harmed us and we must not wait till they 
have injured us before we take vengeance.’ 

The Roman Senate did not share his view. It was not in frvour of 
such preventive wars. It was always ready to defend its conquests 
by force of arms, but it did not wish to provoke new conflicts. Caesar 
had been entrusted with a precise and clearly defined mission : he 
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was to be responsible for the defence of Roman possessions against 
all enemy attempts. But that was all : the powers he had been granted 
did not allow him to engage in an offensive war of his own accord. 
He could not embark upon a campaign against the Germans, unless 
they were the aggressors. This aggression, however, could be inter- 
preted in a wider sense : it need not necessarily be aimed directly at 
Rome herself. It was enough if Ariovistus attacked the rights of a 
people placed under her protection. This people could then appeal 
to die protecting power which had undert^en to guarantee that its 
liberty and independence should be respected by other States. Thus 
armed intervention would become legitimate, appearing no longer 
as a pure and simple act of aggression. 

On closer examination, this seems to have been the true aim of the 
‘ spontaneous ’ assembly of the Gallic peoples. The idea was to 
organize, probably through the efforts of Divitiacus, a sort of collective 
manifestation of the national will which would finally lead to an 
appeal, solemnly presented to Caesar in the name of all the Gauls, to 
come and defend them against the invader. The subsequent turn of 
events fully supports this hypothesis. 

After reaching a decision the assembly dispersed. Its promoters, 
led by Divitiacus, then came to Caesar asking for an audience * without 
witnesses and in a secret place It was a matter ‘ which concerned 
their safety and that of the whole country they said. 

Caesar agreed. The interview took place. Caesar describes it in 
dramatic terms aimed above aU at showing the necessity for the 
measures he decided upon. The delegates started by throwing them- 
selves at his feet and bursting into tears. They appeared to be in great 
anguish and above aU terrified lest the step they were taking should be 
made pubHc. ‘ If their words became known ’, they asserted, ‘ they 
would be condemned to fearful tortures.’ By whom, and why ? 
The speech which their spokesman Divitiacus was about to pronounce 
will tell us. 

The historical review of relations between the Sequani and the 
Aedui with which it opened was probably added by Caesar later, for 
the benefit of his fiiture readers who might not be familiar enough 
with local affairs m Gaul. Properly speaking, the speech of the 
Aeduan leader begins with his attack on Ariovistus, ‘ a coarse man, 
hot-tempered and capricious ’. The Hmit had been reached. It was 
impossible to bear his tyranny any longer. If his actions were allowed 
to continue unchecked, there would be nothing left for the Gauls but 
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to follow the example of the Helvetii, and to seek refuge under other 
skies, far from the grasping greed of the Germans. In saying this the 
over-clever orator probably did not realize diat he was making a very 
important statement, for if the attempt of the Helvetii to escape from 
Germanic domination had had such an unfortunate ending, there was 
no reason why the fate of the Aedui and Sequani should be any better, 
and in that case they would undoubtedly have to face the same 
unpleasant prospect of being made to return by force of arms to their 
respective territories. He had merely said this for oratorical effect, 
however, and no one thought of taking his words Hterally. The 
essential point was brought out clearly and directly in his peroration : 

‘ Caesar, by his personal prestige and that of his army, thanks to his 
recent victories and thanks to the respect which the name of Rome 
inspires, can prevent further invaders from crossing the Rhine and 
can protect Gaul from the violence of Ariovistus.’ With this 
invitation to draw the sword and to fly to the help of a friendly Gaul 
threatened by barbarians, Divitiacus ended his speech. 

Then the delegation resumed its chorus of groans and tears. Only 
the Sequani deputies remained apart ; silent and motionless, they did 
not join in this wave of lamentation which rose higher and higher in 
Caesar’s ears. Their attitude finally attracted his attention and, 
surprised to see that ‘ alone among all the rest they did none of the 
things the others were doing ’, he asked them the reason. The Sequani 
were silent. What could they say ? Their national pride humiliated, 
despoiled of all their power, reduced to the role of mere supernumer- 
aries, forced to appear at this interview planned and organized by 
daeir triumphant rivals, there was nothing left for them but to bow 
before the force of circumstances and by their presence to make what 
was equivalent to an act of submission. It Tevolted them, however, 
to take any active part in the pitiful performance which was being 
enacted , before their eyes. Caesar repeated his question. It remained 
unanswered. Obviously put out, he insisted ‘ several times ’, without 
result. To put an end to this embarrassing situation, the astute 
Divitiacus offered an explanation : * If the Sequani, even in secret, 
neithcar dare to complain nor to ask for help, it is because they fear 
the cruelty of the absent Ariovistus as though he were present.’ 
And he added for greater effect : ‘ The other people still have the 
possibility of flight, while they— whose territory Ariovistus has 
entered and whose towns are all in his possession — are couidenmed' 
to endure all his atrocities.’ Caesar pretended to be satisfied by this 
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explanation, although it was highly fanciful since only a third, of the 
Sequani land, was as yet occupied by the Germans, and he dismissed 
the delegation with the assurance of ‘ his great hopes that the memory 
of past benefits and his present authority would enable him to induce 
Ariovistus to desist from violence 

These words are very characteristic. To begin with, Caesar 
wanted to appear as a mediator, merely using his personal prestige 
and the claims he had on Ariovistus because of past services, to bring 
him back to the ways of moderation, and to make him give up his 
plans of domination and conquest.^^® 

This peaceful language was a very imperfect expression of Caesar’s 
true intentions. In reahty, they were quite different. War for h im 
was inevitable. He had definitely decided upon it in his own mind. 
In order to have pubHc opinion in Rome on his side, however, it was 
necessary to present Ariovistus as the guilty aggressor and to adopt 
for himself the attitude of a defender of the weak, obhged, in 
spite of aU his efforts and appeals for peace and moderation, to reply 
by force of arms to an unjustifiable attack. Gambling on die violent 
and hasty temper of Ariovistus, he tried above all to provoke him to 
some sudden action, some irretrievable step which would put the 
responsibihtv for the opening of hostilities upon his shoulders. That 
was why he made a show of preferring the peaceful method of 
negotiation, though he was careful to conduct his negotiations in 
such a way as to give Ariovistus good reason to be both alarmed and 
offended. 

The ambassador whom Caesar sent him was charged to ask the 
leader of the Germans for an interview. He wished to treat with 
Ariovistus concerning ‘ affairs of state which were of the highest 
interest to both of them ’. This interview could take place anywhere 
the German chose, on condition that it was ‘ half-way between the 
two armies ’. 

Therein lay the first difficulty. Caesar was surrounded by his 
soldiers all equipped for war. Ariovistus was somewhere in Suebia. 
If he were to comply with Caesar’s requirements dieir meeting place 
must be in the regions of the Upper Saone, that is to say, in a country 
under Roman domination and definitely hostile to die Germans. 
Ariovistus imagined tiiat they were trying to lure him into a trap so 
as to get rid ofhim by some rapid and brutal expedient as was customary 
at that time. He therefore sait a reply which can be summed up 
a^ follows : He could not go to see Caesar without being accompanied 
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by an army. Tbe assembly of bis military forces would, however, 
necessitate the preliminary formation of a considerable stock of pro- 
visions, which would cost his people a tremendous effort After which 
he made this dry comment fiill of common sense : ‘ If he, Ariovistus, 
had had sometHng to ask of Caesar he would have gone to find him. 
If Caesar wanted something firom him, it was for Caesar to come and 
see him,’ And then, as if he wanted it xmderstood that the leader of the 
Germans was not to be treated like another Divitiacus, Ariovistus 
added in conclusion ‘ that he did not in the least see what Caesar, or 
for that matter the Romans in general, had to do with a part of Gaul 
which belonged to him by right of conquest 

In his Commentaries, Caesar is silent about his own reactions to the 
reply of Ariovistus. Dion Cassius tells us that he was ‘ wounded by 
these words which he regarded as an insult to all the Romans ’. This 
is quite possible, although he could scarcely have expected a deferential 
and submissive attitude on the part of the German leader. At all 
events, the tone of the next message whidh he dispatched to Ariovistus 
proves that the turn things were taking was in perfect harmony with 
his plans and desires. 

■While stressing the ‘ great honour ’ which had been accorded the 
German leader by him and by the Roman people, and while deploring 
* his way of showmg his gratitude to Caesar and to Rome ’, the pro- 
consul abandoned the tone of kindly condescension which he had 
adopted in his first message. Now he employed the official language 
of the imperious commander, fiee from any sentimental considerations. 
This time he did not attempt to convince — ^he merely named his 
conditions. Here they are : 

1. Ariovistus must undertake not to send any more hordes of 
Germans across the Rhine with the object of settling them in Gaul. 

2. Ariovistus must return to the Aedui the hostages which he forced 
them to give up after the battle of Magetobriga. 

3. Ariovistus must make no objection to the restitution to the 
Aedui of those hostages still held by the Sequani. 

4. Ariovistus must undertake never to make war either on the 
Aedui or on their allies. 

If Ariovistus accepted these conditions and brought his conduct into 
conformity with them, Caesar and the Roman people would continue 
to treat him as a ftiend. If not — ^and here came the fateful words on 
which the future was to depend : ‘ Supported by the decision of the 
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Senate which, during the consulship of M. Messalla and M. Piso, had 
decreed that every governor of the province of Gaul must, as far as the 
interest of the State permitted, protect the Aedui and all other friends 
of Rome, Caesar would not leave unpunished the wrongs done to 
them.’ 

Dion Cassius is quite right when he says that in this reply Caesar 
‘ was trying less to frighten Ariovistus than to anger him ’ and to 
drive him to some irreparable action, but he only half succeeded. 
Ariovistus did not fall into the trap ; he was visibly trying to gain 
time to complete his. preparations. Instead of giving way to some 
violent and irresponsible impulse's Caesar seems to have anticipated, 
he repHed with another message. 

This document reads like a regular diplomatic note, drawn up with 
considerable skill and discussing and refuting Caesar’s demands point 
by point. His chief argument is that he is only following exactly die 
pohcy of the Roman State itself towards its conquered peoples : ‘ In 
the traditions of Rome, laws are dictated to the vanquished not 
according to orders given by a diird party but according to her own 
good pleasure.’ Since he, Ariovistus, had never taken the Hberty of 
prescribing to the Romans how they should use their rights, it was 
but natural that diey should not prevent him from using his as he 
thought fit. The Aedui were his tributaries by virtue of the most 
elementary laws of warfare : they had tried their fortune with armed 
force and they had been beaten ; logic demanded that they should 
abide by the consequences of their defeat, just as it decreed that the 
conqueror should enjoy the fiuits of his victory. 

Caesar’s entry into Aeduan territory had caused Ariovistus serious 
damage. On the pretext that the Romans were taking everything, the 
Aedui refused the payments which were due to him by the terms of 
the peace treaty they had made with the Germans. Accordingly, not 
only was there no question of returning the hostages given as a 
guarantee of the loyal fulfilment of the clauses of this treaty but, 
on the contrary, it was imperative that the Aedui should make up 
their minds to respect their engagements and start making exact and 
regular payments, at the stipulated intervals, of the tribute they owed 
kim They must make their own arrangements with the Romans. 
That did not concern him. What did concern him was to receive 
what was his due. If he did not receive it he would know how to 
demand it in an efiBcadous manner, and then ‘ the title of brothers of 
the Roman people would not be of mudi use to the Aedui ’. 
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Caesar’s tlireats and Bis warning tBat the wrongs done the Aedui 
would not go unpunished did not impress him. Caesar could come 
and attack him whenever he liked. ‘ He would learn then what the 
Germans, who had never yet been defeated, were able to do.’ 

In spite of its aggressive content and the arrogance of its tone the 
reply of Ariovistus, while affording a pretext for hostdities, cleverly 
evaded all responsibility for their outbreak. Caesar must have realized 
this, because he did not follow it up, preferring to try another way 
of precipitating the conflict. Once more luck was on his side ; and 
perhaps he helped it along a little, as far as Ins means allowed. 

Almost coindding with the reply of Ariovistus two reports reached 
Caesar’s camp, both of them equally strange. The first was brought 
by a delegation of Aedui. They complained that the Harudes had 
recently borne down upon them and were ravaging their country. 
This was sensational news. These Harudes were the very group of 
German tribes whom Ariovistus proposed to settle in the second ^rd 
of the Sequani territory. His right to occupy this territory was one 
of the prindpal matters of dispute in the threatening conflict. For 
the moment, this project was dedded upon in Ariovistus’ mind no 
doubt, but it had not yet been put into execution. And here were 
these impatient Harudes, defying all authority, hurling themselves 
without warning upon Gaul, and the extraordinary thing was that 
instead of seizing the territory of the Sequani which had been assigned 
to them by their chief, they were attacking that of the Aedui. Why ? 
Even JulHan with all his experience in solving the topographical and 
strategic problems of the GalHc wars is puzzled. * The whole question 
is most uncertain ’, be finally has to own. 

But die second report was still more astonishing. A delegation, 
this time made up of Treveri, came to inform Capsar that a hundred 
German dans had appeared on the right bank of the Rhine and were 
preparing to cross the river. Now die Treveri, who hved on the banks 
of the Moselle, could scarcely have seen any Germans coming up 
fi:om Mainz. As L.-A. Constans has said, this must have been an 
entirely independent undertaking which bad no connection wdtb 
Ariovistus’ plans. 

Therefore, if we admit for the moment that these two reports are 
reliable, we are confronted with three distinct factors : three threats, 
of which the first, announced by the Aedui, was already developiug ; 
the second, revealed by the Treveri, constituted an imminent danger ; 
and the third, resulting from the * diplomatic conversations ’ between 
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Caesar and Ariovistus, was only in the planning stage and might yet 
be averted by peaceful means at the price of certain concessions. 
Instead of dealing with the two first, however, and hastening to the 
help of those regions which were presumably invaded, or about to 
be invaded at any moment — which would have been in perfect 
conformity with the wishes of the Senate — Caesar chose to attack an 
enemy who was at a considerable distance from the territory over 
which it was his mission to watch. Faced with this paradoxical 
situation it is permissible to wonder to what extent the two announce- 
ments which were brought so apdy to his notice were authentic, and 
whether he may not have found it convenient to encourage the 
spreading of such alarming rumours in order to create a sort of alibi 
for himself in the eyes of the Senate, while he was on the threshold 
of a campaign which in his own mind had been irrevocably decided 
upon in advance. 

Forced marches by day and night brought Caesar’s legions to die 
powerful fortress of Besan9on which he had chosen as the base for 
his future operations.^®^ Caesar galloped at their head, exhausted but 
triumphant. At last he had wrested from the hands of destiny that 
war on which he had set his heart ! His enthusiasm was not shared, 
however, by those who accompanied him. They had just left a rich 
and fertile land where, after weeks of privation, they had been able 
to eat as much as they needed and indeed a good deal more. They 
had been obhged to come away in a hurry, without even being able 
to bring adequate provisions with them. They were travelling on 
difficult roads leading right into the unknown to meet a formidable 
enemy about whom endless stories, each more terrifying than the 
last, were rumoured. When after five or six days they reached their 
destination the morale of the troops was very low. On their first 
contact with the population a veritable panic seized the soldiers. 
Frightened by the sinister rumours which the natives were circulating 
about the cruelty of the Germans -and their barbarous methods of 
warfare, they declared loudly that they did not mean to fight. The 
morale among the officers was even worse : they were in open revolt. 

‘ They were saying everywhere writes Dion Cassius, ‘ that, merely to 
satisfy Caesar’s personal ambition, they were going into a war which 
was neither just nor sanctioned by a public decree, and they threatened 
tb desert him if he did, not change his mind.’ Caesar himself did 
not hesitate to stigmatize then: cowardly attitude in scathing terms. 
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‘ It all began be tells bis readers, of wbom more than one must 
bave bad a relation or friend with tbe army in Gaul, ‘ with tbe military 
tribunes, tbe prefects, and those wbo, baving left Rome with Caesar 
in order to cultivate bis j&iendsbip, bad no great experience of war. 
On various pretexts wbicb they declared made their departure im- 
perative, they asked permission to leave the army.^®^ A certain number, 
however, restrained by a sense of honour and anxious to avoid all 
suspicion of cowardice, stayed in the camp, but they could not control 
ibe expression of their faces nor could they keep back occasional 
tears. They hid in thek tents to groan over their fate, or, iu the 
company of their intimates, to deplore the danger threatening them 
all. There was nothing but the sealing of wills throughout the camp.’ 

The situation was particularly serious because this contagious fear 
finally spread to the non-commissioned officers, that is to say, the 
professionals who represented the sohd framework on which Caesar’s 
whole military machine was built. These old soldiers did not dare 
to groan and lament like the inexperienced youngsters of his staff, 
but they managed to find all sorts of reasons to justify their apprehen- 
sion. According to them, it was not the enemy whom they feared. 
No, they were afraid of the impassable roads they would have to 
travel in order to get at him, the unfavourable weather conditions 
of the approaching season, the difficulties connected with provisions 
which might give out completely in an imexplored country, etc., etc. 
But above all it was the argument that Caesar was dragging them 
into an illegal war and was leading them to slaughter for die sole 
purpose of satisfying his personal ambition which found favour 
throughout the army. Feeling had reached such a point that deputa- 
tions firom several imits came to give Caesar notice that, should an 
order be given to attack the enemy, they would not carry it out 
and would not leave their camp. 

It is hard to believe that ‘ the finest army in the world ’ or at any 
rate the most experienced and* the best disciplined of aU the armies 
of antiquity — an army which could claim so many brilHant victories — 
should have reached such a state of moral collapse. Yet, Caesar’s 
own testimony is there, clear and indisputable. It leaves no possible 
room for doubt. The only thing for us to do is to try to ffiscover 
the causes of this extraordinary crisis. 

Besides the tales spread by the country people, which reduced the 
young recruits and inexperienced junior officers to a state of trembling 
fear, Caesar dtes the critical attitude of his assistants and the open 
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expressions of mistxust wHch arose from quite a different source. 
Like the complaint about an illegal war undertaken by Caesar in 
direct violation of the wishes of the Senate, they were the result of 
the underground propaganda of his pohtical enemies who had been 
able to introduce a considerable number of their agents into all the 
branches of his army. Caesar was well aware of this infiltration. He 
knew he was surrounded by spies and traitors who were watching 
his every move, on the look-out for a shp and ready to exploit the 
shghtest mistake he might make. So far he had not interfered with 
their secret plottings, waiting for the right moment to strike. Now 
he was able to judge the full extent of the evil. They had succeeded 
in undermining the confrdence of his army. A Httle more, and he 
would find himself deserted by his troops, given up defenceless to 
the hatred and vengeance of his enemies far and near. Before attacking 
Ariovistus he had to win another battle in which the stakes were the 
goodwill and confidence of his soldiers ; and his sole weapon in this 
battle was the spoken word. His eloquence, his powers of persuasion, 
his amasdng abihty to handle an argument, all would be put to use. 
But what do all these magnificent gifts amount to in dealing with an 
incredulous and frightened crowd ? . . . That is what he was doubt- 
less asking himself when he was preparing to put them to the test. 

The fact that Caesar did not dare to appear before the assembled 
army and speak directly to his soldiers proves better than anything 
else how critical the situation seemed to him. Dion Cassius tells us 
that he feared ‘ trouble ’ or ‘ some culpable action ’ on then part. 
Therefore he only called the centurions. It was to them alone that 
he spoke. Here is his speech. Its tone was violent from the start. 
Caesar himself tells us so : ‘He began by reproachhig them vehemently 
for pretending to know where they were being led and what was 
being planned, and for reasoning like cowards.’ His words were 
those of a leader addressing his subordinates. He spoke as a soldier 
to soldiers. Above all he wanted to remind them of their profession. 
Why did they find themselves in an unknown country, a thousand 
miles away from their native land ? If some of them had been obhged 
to come ‘ in obedience to orders others, and they were the majority, 
were there by their own choice and ‘ because of the honours and 
advantages which can be gained in war ’. But every one of them had 
come there to fight, and for that reason alone : * Why have the 
people sent you here, why have they sent me, for that matter ? . . . 
Most certainly not so that we might grow fat in unproductive idleness ; 
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SO that in passing through the towns of our allies and the lands we 
have conquered we should do them more harm than their enemies. . . . 
Rather, we were sent here to protect our possessions and attack those 
of our enemies.’ Thus, in a few words, the reasons for their presence 
in those parts were defined. As for those who did not share this 
point of view, he judged that a peremptory reply, expressed in cate- 
gorical terms and with brutal firankness, should be enough to reduce 
diem to silence : ^ To argue that we ought not to go to war is simply 
to say that we ought not to be rich, that we ought not to rule over 
others, that we ought neither to be firee nor to be Romans.’ 

All this was merely the preamble to his speech. Now he was 
coming to the heart of the matter, and was to display with infinite 
ingenuity his incomparable gift of persuasion, his art in handling the 
subtlest of arguments. 

He was careful to suggest at the beginning that it was not yet quite 
certain that they would be obhged to fight. The possibiHty of a last- 
minute agreement was not excluded, and he cleverly kept it dangling 
before the eyes of his audience. He reminded them that hardly a 
year ago Ariovistus ‘ had sought the friendship of the Romans with 
the greatest eagerness ’. What reason was there then, Caesar wondered, 
that ‘ he should so lighdy disregard his obHgations ’ ? For his part, 
he was convinced that ‘ once Ariovistus knew what Caesar was asking 
and saw how equitable his propositions were, he would not refuse 
to live on good terms with him and the Roman people ’. What 
could have seemed more reassuring to his hearers ? Only, in pro- 
nouncing these comforting words, he did not say that the Germanic 
chief had already learnt what his propositions were and had repHed 
with a formal refusal. . . . All of this was only what is commonly 
called * hot air ’ calculated to create an atmosphere of serene con- 
fidence which would facilitate die delicate task he had undertaken. 

Consequendy, afi:er having created for his audience this charming 
illusion with its suggestion of a peacefiil ending to the impending 
conflict, Caesar passed on to realities, tlis first object was to restore 
his soldiers’ courage, to prove the inanity of the absurd fables about 
the supposed invincibility of the Germanic army, with which they 
had been regaled of late. 

Even supposing, he argued, that Ariovistus ‘ in his demented fury ’ 
should declare war, what was there to fear ? The enemy’s over- 
whelming power ? Why, they knew these Germans ! It would not 
be the first time that the Romans measured thdr strength a,gainst 
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them. Could his hearers have forgotten the brilHant victory Marius 
had won over them scarcely forty years ago ? Had they not been 
met with later and defeated yet again in the ranks of the army of 
Spartacus ‘ and, moreover, on that occasion they had gained additional 
strength from their military experience and discipHne qualities which 
they owed to the Romans ? Even that had not saved them from 
defeat. It must further be recalled that many a time the Helvetii 
had come to blows with the Germans, and diat nearly always they 
had beaten them, not only in their own country but on German soil 
as well. How could anyone suppose that the Romans, who had been 
able to crush the Helvetian army so completely, could not overcome 
an enemy whom the Helvetii had defeated so many times ! Certain 
pessimists and self-styled prophets took the rout of the Gauls at 
Magetobriga as a bad sign. . . . Caesar would do them the honour 
of appealing to their intelligence and common sense. Let them think 
a htde and they would easily discover the explanation. ‘ At a time 
when the Gauls were getting tired of the long war, Ariovistus, who 
for many months had not left his camp in the centre of marshes, had 
attacked them by surprise so that they had no hope of being able to 
retaliate and consequently had to disperse.’ The victory of the 
Germans was due, Caesar considered, ‘ less to their mihtary superiority 
than to the tactics of their leader However, tactics which were 
good enough to defeat the Gauls, whom he dismissed as ‘ barbarous 
and inexperienced ’, were bound to fail when used against the Roman 
armies which were not so easily caught. 

Judging that by this time the apprehensions of his audience should 
have been calmed, Caesar suddenly changed his tone. He became 
aggressive and threatening : ‘ Those who disguise their cowardice by 
pretending to be worried about the question of suppHes and the 
difficulty of fhe roads are nothing short of insolent ! ’ They dared 
to criticize his decisions, they presumed to doubt his capacity ! Here, 
curiously enough, he contented himself with abusing them in harsh 
terms, but not at great length. He was ever ready to give some 
explanations. The problem of rations, he announced, was solved ; 
they would be provided by ‘ fiiends and alHes ’ in the region, and the 
next harvest was as good as requisitioned for the needs of the Roman 
army. As for the route they were going to follow, this matter had 
been given careful attention : ‘ They would soon be able to judge 
of it for themselves.’ 

There only remained the grave threat of insubordination if he 
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ordered his txoops to inarch. It was here that Caesar succeeded in 
bringing off a master-stroke. 

He began by proclaiming that this threat did not worry him in the 
least. Only an incompetent or dishonourable commander was dis- 
obeyed. As for him, ‘ his whole life gave evidence of his disinterested- 
ness and the war with the Helvetii had shown how well he succeeded 
After which, with no more ado, he gave orders for the march to 
commence that very night, ‘ before the end of the fourth watch ’. 
According to his own account, he had not intended to give these 
orders for several days, but now he preferred to have them carried 
out immediately, ‘ for he wanted to know if his soldiers would be 
guided by the voice of honour and duty or by the counsels of fear ’. 
And he proudly flung this challenge at his hearers : ‘ If no one follows 
me, I will march just the same.' One legion would be faithful — the 
Tenth — of that he was certain, even though all the others might 
abandon him. 

In order to make such a categorical statement without the risk of 
being given the Ke, Caesar no doubt had reached a previous agreement 
with the commander of this legion, his loyal ffiend Labienus, who 
did not run a great risk when he gave him definite assurances of his 
co-operation. He knew as well as Caesar that they would not get 
far with only one legion, and that after having made this fine gesture 
and saved the personal prestige of the leader, if not that of the Roman 
army, Caesar would always be able to find a way of beatiag a prudent 
retreat and avoiding a batde with an enemy whose numerical superior- 
ity would have proved overwhelming. For the moment he had to 
produce an immediate psychological effect by exploiting the atmos- 
phere the insinuations and vehemonce of his speedh had created. He 
had to take advantage of the belligerent ardour he had so cleverly 
aroused in the hearts of his old soldiers. The result came up to his 
expectations. ‘When Caesar had finished speaking,’ writes Dion 
Cassius, ‘no one dared contradict him, although some did not share 
his opinion ; on the contrary, his words were applauded by all, 
particularly by those whom he suspected of having spread the rumours 
to which he had referred.’ 

Caesar’s declarations were immediately communicated to the legion- 
aries, whereupon a deputation from the Tenth Legion appeared before 
him to proffer their thanks for his flattering opinion of them. At the 
same time they renewed the assurance of their utter devotion and 
announced that they were ready to fight under his orders wherever 
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and whenever lie chose. This gesture encouraged other legions to 
follow suit. They came to oiTer excuses : ‘ They had never been 
guilty of hesitation or fear, they had never thought that it was for 
3iem to judge how operations should be conducted ; that was their 
. commander’s business.’ In recording these collective demonstrations 
of loyalty and obedience he merely made this laconic statement in his 
Commentaries : ‘ Caesar accepted their explanations.’ The main thing 
was that the soldiers were ready to march. It was therefore imperative 
to make the most of their willingness and not allow time for their 
ardour to cool. 

Shrouded in the twilight of early morning the columns began to 
move. They marched for six days without a halt in the direction of 
the Belfort gap, to meet the enemy. On the seventh, Caesar’s scouts 
informed him that Ariovistus’ troops were only about twenty miles 
away. 

Then there was a dramatic interlude. Envoys sent by Ariovistus 
arrived at the outposts of the Roman army asking to speak with the 
proconsul. When brought before Caesar they announced that their 
chief was now willing to agree to the interview previously demanded 
of him. Since Caesar had by this time arrived nearly at the border 
of the territory occupied by German troops, one of the essential 
conditions which Ariovistus had requested was now fulfilled ; further- 
more, he had completed the concentration and equipment of his 
troops and therefore his second objection concerning the lack of any 
guarantee for his personal safety had disappeared of itself. Thus he 
no longer saw anything to prevent his meeting with Caesar. 

Caesar accepted in principle. What exactly could have been the 
motives which prompted this decision ? After having set in motion 
the whole of the formidable machinery of war which destiny had at 
last placed imder his orders, after arousing by a stroke of incomparable 
audacity the belHgerent spirit of his troops, strengthening their faltering 
will and stifling the last murmurs of a revolt which had threatened 
to sweep away in its torrent the achievement of his whole life, after 
having forced his army to make this strenuous march almost at a run, 
travelling night and day — did he redly, after aU this, want to seek 
a peaceful solution which might at the last minute avoid war ? It is 
harfl to believe. Certainly he states in his Commentaries that he met 
Ariovistus because ‘ he thought that the German was returning to 
reason, since of his own accord he now proposed the very thing he 
had previously refused, and Caesar therefore very much hoped that, 
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in view of the benefits he had received both from himself and the 
Roman people, Ariovistus would give up his obstinacy once he had 
examined the condition laid down It is most unlikely that he was 
absolutely sincere when he vvrote these lines. 

If Caesar thought it necessary to accept the olFer of Ariovistus, it 
was purely because he intended to remain faithful to his previous 
tactics, and to avoid the responsibility for the rupture by making his 
adversary the aggressor. What, however, could have been this 
adversary’s real intentions ? We can only advance very shadowy 
hypotheses on this subject, having no information about Ariovistus 
and his attitude during the conflict except the evidence recorded by 
his antagonist. But one thing stands out fairly clearly : a chief who 
imposed on his people the burden of total war for fourteen years on 
end would not be specially inclined to setde disputes by peaceful 
methods. We imagine him rather as being ever ready to take up 
arms in order to defend his claims. This does not, however, in any 
way imply that he had the preconceived idea of making war for the 
mere pleasure of fighting. All that we can discover about the character 
of Ariovistus from the brief and vague references in the Commentaries — 
our only source of information — ^suggests an inteUigent and cunning 
man who knew what he wanted and who did not mean to rush 
headlong into fash adventures. He must have been informed of the 
failure of Caesar’s enemies to stir up a revolt m the army, for he was 
in constant touch with them. Hence he must have gathered that, in 
the person of Caesar, he had to deal with a powerful and formidable 
leader, and he judged that it would be more profitable for both of 
them, instead of fighting against each other, to unite their efforts for 
the purpose of joint conquests. He conceived of the world as being 
large enough to satisfy the ambitions of both of them. He did not 
realize that Caesar considered the whole universe as insufficient to 
satisfy his own. 

The interview was fixed for the fifih day after the arrival of the 
messengers at Caesar’s camp- The interval was spent in choosing the 
place and settling the conditions for the meeting. It appears to have 
been Ariovistus who laid them down ; Caesar accepted them without 
discussion, having decided in advance not to keep those which might 
turn out to be in any way to his disadvantage. Thus, at Ariovistus’ 
request, a very limited number of persons were to be present at thfe 
conference. An escort of no more than ten was allowed to each leader. 
Armed contingents could accompany them provided they remained 
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at a distance of at least two hund.red paces from the meeting place. 
These contingents must be composed entirely of horsemen. This 
condition Ariovistus insisted upon. He feared the risk of an ambush, 
he said, if Caesar’s legionaries were present. 

Caesar did not question these arrangements, but, no less suspicious 
than his adversary, he thought of a way of complying with them 
which, though not exactly correct, provided all necessary guarantees 
for his safety. Ariovistus did not wish Caesar to bring his foot- 
soldiers with him ? Very well, he would turn them into horsemen ! 
We read in the Commentaries : * Not daring to depend upon the 

Gallic cavalry to guard his Hfe, Caesar decided that it would be best 
to make all the GaUic horsemen go on foot and to give their mounts 
to the soldiers of the Tenth Legion in whom he had the greatest 
confidence.’ 

Thus, on the appointed day, Caesar appeared at the head of four 
thousand of his faithful bodyguard for a conference which was to be 
one of the decisive turning points in the history of humanity. 

Pknities erat magna et in ea tumulus terrenus satis grandis : It was a 
wide plain with a fairly large hillock in the centre. It was somewhere 
in Alsace, between Thann and Mulhouse perhaps.^^* Compact masses 
of armed horsemen were advancing firom two opposite directions. 
When they arrived within two hundred paces of the hiU they stopped. 
A small group of men came forward from each side and without 
dismounting began to cHmb the slopes. Now they were face to face — 
Caesar and Ariovistus. They beheld each other for the first time. 
Seated on his legendary wlute steed, Caesar calmly contemplated the 
bold adversary who dared to oppose his schemes. Motionless the 
other faced him, waiting. Caesar was the first to break the silence. 
The Latin sentences flowed on rhythmically and were translated 
immediately into Galhc by the interpreters. Ariovistus, for many 
years famfliar with this language, listened patiently. 

The Commentaries merely give us a summary of the speech, but 
tiiis is enough to enable us to gather that it was fairly long and made 
up of three parts. The first was aimed at reminding Ariovistus of the 
benefits heaped upon him by the Roman Republic, the honours he 
had received though he was neither entitled to them nor had any 
motives for seddng them ; the costiy presents lavished upon him. 
In other words, without exactly saying so, Caesar gave Ariovistus to 
understand that he was' belmving witii the most despicable ingratitude. 
The second part was devoted to an examination of the relations 
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between tba Romans and the Aedm. It reviewed the history of their 
‘ alliance ’ and stressed the long years of ‘ friendship ’ which bound 
the two peoples together. It also dwelt upon the great tradition of 
Rome, who wished that her friends and allies should not only go 
unmolested but should ever iucrease their honour, wealth, and dignity. 
Finally Caesar ended by stating his conditions ; that is to say, he 
repeated word for word those he had proposed in his last message to 
Ariovistus. 

Then it was the German leader’s turn to speak. 

* Ariovistus had very little to say in reply to Caesar’s demands, but 
he expatiated at length on his own merits.’ This is the somewhat 
disdaindfril note we find in the Commentaries. Yet even in their 
brief and necessarily biased version the speech appears to have been 
very niuch to the point and suggests that Ariovistus, who unlike 
Caesar, had been obliged to improvise, must have had quite remark- 
able gifts for oratory and argument. 

Caesar reproached him with ingratitude and emphasized the im- 
portance of the honours accorded to him. Ariovistus’ reply, although 
totally devoid of any sentimentahty, was at any rate perfectly clear. 
The friendship of the Romans should be of some advantage to him. 
This had been his reason for seeking it. If its only result was to 
remove those whom he considered as his subjects from his rule and to 
encourage his tributaries to neglect their obHgations, he would be as 
ready to give it up as he had been to seek it. The Aedui were ‘ brothers 
and allies ’ of the Romans ? He was ‘ neither enough of a barbarian 
nor enough out of touch with current events ’ to be xmaware that the 
Aedui had helped the Romans as Htde in th^ last war against the 
AHobroges (6i b.c.) as the Romans had helped them in their conflict 
wdlh the Sequani. Thereupon with brutal frankness he denounced 
the true nature of this so-cdded pact of friendship. Its only purpose 
was to oiable Caesar to have an army in Gaul which he could hurl 
against the Germans whenever he pleased. Therein lay the central 
cause of their conflict, and he summed it up with luminous precision : 

‘ Never tmtil now had a Roman army crossed the frontiers of the 
Province. What did Caesar want from him that he came thus into his 
territory ? This part of Gaul was his province, just as the other Was 
Rome’s. As they would have to stop him if he invaded Roman 
territory, so Rome was guilty of an injustice in entering his domain 
and interfering with the exercise of his rights.’ 

There followed a detailed esamination of Caesar’s conditions which 
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he considered excessive and unjustifiable. Caesar demanded that he 
should refrain from sending Germans into Gaul in large numbers. 
If he did so it was not to attack the country but to safeguard his own 
position. He had come there before the Romans. He had not crossed 
the BJnne .on his own initiative but at the invitation of the Gauls. He 
had only come because they asked him, and he had only taken up arms 
in order to help them in a defensive war. As for the hostages whose 
restitution Caesar demanded, they had been given him freely by the 
Gauls. He was therefore imder no obhgation to account for them to 
Rome. And now, here was the proposal which he, leader of the 
Germans, made to Caesar, leader of the Romans : 

‘ If Caesar would depart from the country and leave the free dis- 
posal of it to him, he would prove his gratitude royally and would 
undertake to carry out all the wars Caesar might wish, without his 
being involved in any trouble or danger.’ 

This is how the Commentaries interpret this astounding offer with 
which according to them Ariovistus wound up his speech. To pay 
the price of non-intervention by Rome in the affairs of the Gauls and 
to have his hands free in their country, Ariovistus was apparendy 
ready to become, as it were, a permanent war-tool in Caesar’s hands 
and to plunge himself and his people into military servitude for all 
time. In this way, Caesar only had to give the word and all the 
campaigns he pleased would be undertaken. The Germans would 
shoulder all the costs and perils while Caesar, without running any 
risks, would take the profits. 

We refuse to believe that Ariovistus could have proposed to his 
adversary so incredible an arrangement by which he would saddle 
himself with such obvious disadvantages. It looks rather as though 
Caesar had somewhat altered the meaning of Ariovistus’ words in 
order to bring out his own dismterestedness and his wilhngness to 
sacrifice his personal glory for the greater good of the Republic. 
Nevertheless, he could not have invented all of it. There must have 
been some foundation for such a proposal. The speech probably 
contained an offer to form an alliance and share the zones of influence : 
western Europe going to Ariovistus and the rest of the world to Caesar. 

Caesar replied with another speech. Avoiding the issue, he em- 
barked on a lengthy exposition of the historical reasons which pre- 
vented die Romans firom abandoning their ‘ perfectly loyal aUies ’. 

While Caesar was developing his arguments in leisurely fashion, 
the warriors of Ariovistus grew impatient. They considered that the 
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conference was going on too long. From afar they saw the figures of 
their master and ‘ the great foreign commander ’ outlined against the 
grey sky of an Alsatian September. This spectacle, however, was far 
from satisfying them. They no doubt thought that it was time to 
stop talking and pass on to action. Some among them, defying orders, 
crossed the line of demarcation and were approacliing the site where 
the Romans were drawn up. The latter prepared to receive them in 
a fitting manner. At their threatening attitude the Germans hesitated 
and then turned round, but not before they had thrown a few arrows 
and a handful of stones at Caesar’s soldiers. Caesar was immediately 
informed of the incident. Thereupon he stopped his speech, abruptly 
left the scene of the interview and hurried to join his troops which, 
at his orders, immediately returned to their camp. 

This sudden decision of Caesar requires some explanation. In his 
reply Ariovistus had dropped certain significant hints which, although 
no revelation to Caesar, confirmed the suspicions he had had since the 
first days after his arrival in Gaul. In announcing his intention to treat 
Caesar as an enemy if he did not withdraw his troops ftom the territory 
over which he himself claimed to have rights, Ariovistus had added 
that should he cause Caesar to perish * he would be fulfilling the wishes 
of many nobles and senators of Rome ’ that ‘ he knew it from their 
own lips ’, and that ‘ his death would earn their gratitude and friend- 
ship ’. This was a clear avowal on the part of the Germanic leader 
that he was keeping in close touch with Caesar’s enemies in Rome, 
and it was quite easy for Caesar to imagine, when he heard of the 
provocative gesture of the German cavalry, that the whole conference 
which Ariovistus had arranged was nothing but a dehberately planned 
trap. That was why, without a moment’s hesitation, he cut the 
interview short and returned to join his troops. Once back in camp, 
he did not fail to exploit the incident as an open proof of the hostile 
intentions of the Germans. The army ‘ was roused to impatience and 
became more eager to fight ’. That was exactly what was needed. 
The battle could begin at once. Yet, it did not. 

The day drew quietly to a close. Throughout the following day 
the Germans remained quiet. Then on the second day Ariovistus sent 
a new deputation. It seemed obvious that he did not want to fight. 
In spite of the none too courteous treatment he had received from 
Caesar, he tried again to find a basis for agreement. He asked Caesar 
to fix the time for another interview. He declared that he would be 
ready to negotiate with one of his legates if Caesar did not want ihe 
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trouble of coming himself. This again seemed to prove that he was 
animated by a spirit of concihation. 

Meet Ariovistus again ? Of course Caesar would not dream of such 
a rbi'ug ; hut he did not even think it necessary to be represented by 
one of his officers. He merely sent his GaUic friend Valerius Procillus 
to hear the proposals of the German leader and to report them to him. 
A certain M. Mettius was to go with him. We know nothing of this 
individual except that he previously had occasion to stay at the court 
of Ariovistus. Tliis was probably why Caesar selected him to 
accompany liis emissary. 

When, instead of seeing some important person arrive, Ariovistus 
beheld a young native of absolutely no account, followed by a com- 
patriot who, if anything, evoked some rather unpleasant memories, 
he flew into a violent rage. ‘ He cried out in firont of his soldiers : 
“ Why have you come here ? Is it to spy on me ? ” and without 
giving them time to offer an explanation he cast them into chains.’ 
Such at any rate is the accoimt Caesar has given of Ariovistus’ 
reception of his envoys. We have no other evidence against wliich 
to check it. We can only accept what we read in die Commentaries, 
although it is in striking contradiction to the prudent and conciliatory 
attitude which Ariovistus had hitherto adopted. 

Whatever may have happened, one thing is certain : Ariovistus 
gave immediate orders to strike camp and march against Caesar. 
Towards the end of the day, after covering about sixteen miles, his 
troops reached the foot of the Vosges. The Romans were only some 
three miles away. The next day Ariovistus commanded his army to 
make a clever move which Caesar was not expecting, threatening the 
Besan^on road, by which the convoys of provisions reached the 
Roman camp. The fiery and impetuous warrior thus showed himself 
to be a prudent strategist. Instead of falling upon the enemy, he tried 
to cut off his supplies. Caesar, on the contrary, was visibly seeking 
to force a batde and seemed to 'have given up the tactics employed in 
his previous campaign. For five days running he ordered his legions 
to leave the camp and to draw up in battle array before the enemy. 
Ariovistus, however, persistently avoided all rash action and nothing 
happened beyond a few furtive and isolated blows struck by his 
cavalry. 

Threatened from the rear, obhged to divide his forces so as to 
protect his lines of communication, foreseeing the bad weather which 
would hamper his movements by the end of September, and, above 
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all, fearing a lowering of liis soldiers’ morale wMch had been aroused 
at the cost of so much effort, Caesar decided to make the first move 
and gave orders to attack the camp of Ariovistus. Forced to fight, 
the German leader ordered his troops to leave the fortifications, and 
as soon as the Roman attack started he launched them against the 
oncoming enemy in a furious coimter-attack. The shock of the 
encounter was terrible. After the strain of waiting, the adversaries 
rushed upon each other with the utmost fury. It was a savage struggle 
in which men threw away their weapons and took to tooth and nail, 
‘ like wild beasts devouring each other as Appian puts it.^®® 

For a long time the batde raged, and to the end its result seemed 
to hang in the balance. Caesar’s description implicitly admits as 
much : ‘ While the left flank of the Germans was broken and put 
to flight, on their right the massed enemy forces were pressing us hard.’ 
What Caesar does not tell us, but what, further on, his text allows us 
to discern, is that he himself, while directing operations against this 
left flank, became so involved in the struggle that he temporarily lost 
contact with the sector where enemy pressure was strongest. It fell 
to P. Crassus, the younger of the two sons whom the triumvir had 
placed on Caesar’s staff, to save the situation. He had just taken over 
the cavalry in tlie place of the ‘ very experienced ’ Considius, whose 
incompetence had been so signally demonstrated during the recent 
campaign against the Helvetii. This young worldling who up till 
now, sheltered by his father’s vast wealfli, had led the empty existence 
of an amiable idler 'in Rome, suddenly showed himself to be an 
energetic and efiective commander, capable of taking the initiative 
if need be, and fearless of the responsibilities it entailed. 

Stationed in the rear near the fortifications and waiting to go into 
action with his cavalry, Crassus followed the development of tire 
battle with, close attention. He noticed the weakening of the Roman 
right flank, and before it was too late, without waiting for Caesar’s 
orders, on his own authority he sent the last reserves left in the camp to 
help the threatened sector This intervention seems to have played a 
decisive part in the issue of the battle, for immediately afterwards the 
German forces gave way all along the line and beat a precipitate 
retreat. There followed a disorderly race towards the Rhine, Aban- 
doning everything — women, children, and baggage — the German5 
strove to reach the river, while the Roman cavahy, headed by Caesar, 
followed dose on their heels. The mad cavalcade lasted more than 
three hours. There were at least twenty thousand Germans, but they 
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were so panic-stricken that they fled wildly before the four thousand 
mercenary soldiers who pursued them, while the legionaries were 
pillaging the deserted camp and putting all who were left there to 
the sword.^®® Thus the two wives of Ariovistus perished. One of 
his daughters was killed, the other was taken captive. As for himself, 
probably covered with wounds, he managed to get away, and with 
a few faithful followers reached the opposite bank. We have no 
information about his fate. We only know that he died soon after- 
wards. 

Before leaving his camp, Ariovistus had given orders that Caesar’s 
envoys, whom he held prisoners, should go with him. Loaded with 
a triple chain, they were dragged along in the general flight. On the 
way they were overtaken by the Romans, and it was Caesar himself 
who had the joy of setting liis friend free by seizing him from the 
hands of his fugitive guards. ‘ This meeting caused him as much 
pleasure as the victory itself*, Caesar assures us in his Commentaries. 



CHAPTER 29 


Conquest of Belgium 


W HEN he offered to share tlie zones of influence with Caesar, 
Ariovistus had taken care to underline the fact that ‘ he had 
come into Gaul before the Romans *, hoping thus to estabHsh 
his right of priority over the coveted territory. Caesar repHed that 
after the great victory of Rome over the Arverni and the Ruteni in 
I2I — ^in other words, more than half a century before Ariovistus 
appeared on the scene in Gaul — the Romans had ‘ pardoned ’ the 
Gauls without reducing their country to the status of a province and 
without even imposing a tribute. ‘ The Senate ’, he added, ‘ had 
wished that though conquered by Rome it should retain its own laws.’ 

After having expelled the invader and made the country safe ftom 
all danger of Germanic invasion, Caesar, if he wished to act in con- 
formity with the aforementioned decision of the Senate, should have 
withdrawn from this territory and taken his troops back into the 
Roman province. He did nodiing of the sort. Although the season 
was not yet advanced enough, the legions received orders to take up 
their winter quarters in the region of Besan 9 on, that is to say, right in 
the middle of the Sequanian country, which meant nothing more nor 
less than the completion of the military occupation of Celtic Gaul. 

Soon Caesar’s departure for Cisalpine Gaul was announced. This 
was an indication of the winter truce which was about to begin ; it 
became clear that the Romans did not mean to extend their miHtary 
operations beyond the conquered zone for the time being. Their 
intention, however, to establish themselves for good in the country 
they had come to ‘ protect ’ from the Germans became increasingly 
evident. The activities of Labienus, who had been entrusted with 
the command of the Roman troops during Caesar’s absence, were not 
restricted to the mere occupation of the territory. They also took the 
form of a general control of the country’s political life. The ‘ Roman ’ 
party was favoured and given every advantage, while those who had 
adopted an anti-Roman attitude were ruthlessly persecuted. Never- 
theless it was not possible to wipe them out completely. Underground 
agitators, tracked down and hunted, still found a welcome among the 
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peQple. The more the Roman army seemed to be digging itself in, 
the more Gallic dissatisfaction increased. This feeling rose to a very 
marked degree when it was learnt in Celtic Gaul that the tribes of 
Belgic Gaul, who were still free, were organizing themselves for a 
common preventive action. They wanted to preserve their country 
from the Roman attack which was considered inevitable, and according 
to general opinion would take place as soon as the good weather set 
in. What passed at first as nothing but a vague rumour was soon 
confirmed by events. All the Belgae had met in general assembly 
and had decided amidst delirious enthusiasm to take up arms and to 
go to war in defence of their threatened liberty. The contingents 
promised by the confederates reached a total of three hundred thousand 
men. The supreme command was entrusted to the king of the 
Suessiones, Galba, apparently a man of great qualities, but of limited 
military experience. 

Caesar heard about it from the agents whom he had taken care to 
plant throughout the countries he coveted. Labienus’ message which 
reached him soon afterwards, without teUiiig him anything new, only 
served to justify his fears and to confirm the information received. 
He needed this confirmation, however. It showed him that the time 
had come for him to act, and it had come sooner than he had expected. 

His preparations began immediately. First of all he proceeded to 
build up his army. Cisalpine Gaul was again called upon to give him 
soldiers : a levy of two additional legions was imposed upon its 
territory. They were scarcely formed when he sent them into Trans- 
alpine Gaul under the leadership of his nephew ,Q. Pedius whom he 
had just taken on as a legate. This was at the end of March. In the 
course of the next month, ‘ as soon as it began to be possible to get 
fodder ’, he rejoined the army himself. He was anxious to supervise 
personally the concentration of provisions to which, as always, he 
attached great importance. At the same time he was pursuing liis 
inquiries among the inhabitants of the border lands about the activities 
of his future adversaries. All the information he received agreed on 
one point : the men had been conscripted and the troops were being 
assembled. 

As soon as he had secured his supplies of com, Caesar struck camp 
and started m the direction of the frontier. He reached it in fifteen 
days at the head of an army about fifty thousand strong. Thus the 
campaign of the year 57 had virtually begun. It opened with a 
dramatic incident. 
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Tic Remi, whose territory would have been the first to be invaded, 
hearing that Caesar had appeared in the neighbourhood of the Marne, 
which formed the boundary of their coimtry, sent their war leader 
Iccius to meet him. He was ‘ a man of high birth and held in great 
esteem by his people With him came another important though 
rather taciturn personage. They came to offer Caesar the complete 
submission of their tribe. They placed themselves and all they possessed 
under his protection. They dissociated themselves from the other 
Belgae. They were preparedi to open their fortresses to him, to provide 
him with com and any other payments in kind that he might demand, 
to obey his orders and to give him hostages, of which he himself 
was to fix the number. 

Historians have expressed a variety of views concerning the policy 
adopted by this J&ee people who of their own accord gave up their 
independence, and without making even a show of resistance, threw 
themselves unreservedly upon the mercy of the invader. Some have 
used the words cowardice or treason, others have called it prudence 
or even religious resignation. On closer examination we see in it 
the result of calculations, no doubt selfish but perfectly correct, based 
on a recent and convincing enough example. In the general con- 
federation of the Belgae these remote ancestors of the present natives 
of Champagne did not play the part to which diey thought they 
were entitled by virtue of the importance of their land, the prosperity 
of their State, and the natural resources of their country. They formed 
a sort of united kingdom with the Suessiones, but from all accounts 
the leadership was not theirs and we might safely say that their union 
was far from being harmonious. The question of the attitude to be 
adopted in the anti-Roman campaign which was in preparation made 
the rift between them final. The Remi, whose geographical position 
exposed them to receive the first blows of the enemy attack, inclined 
towards peace ; the Suessiones, on the contrary, were eager for war. 
Antagonism had reached such proportions that the Remi, feeling 
themselves in the minority and having lost all Hbpe that their pacifist 
poHcy might gain the day, kept away firom the general assembly 
which had just met. Their position did not, however, allow them 
to remain in a state of absolute neutrality. They had to take sides 
one way or the other, and since they had dissociated themselves from 
their compatriots, all that remained for them was to turn to the 
Romans. Moreover, in doing so they might expect some very useful 
compensations. The example of the Aedui, whose attachment to the 
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Roman 'cause had been fully and completely rewarded, was not 
forgotten in their calculations. They imagined that, in surrendering 
to Rome, they might finally play the same part among the Belgae 
as the Aedui did in Celtic Gaul ; and in this respect their ambitions 
coincided perfecdy with the political aims of Caesar, whose tendency 
was" to support the military action of his legions by the disintegrating 
action of a people under his orders inside the country. He saw in 
Iccius the worthy emulator of Divitiacus. Like him, the leader of 
the Remi was going to become a faithful agent who would carry 
out his wishes. Caesar spoke to him ‘ with kindness ’ and readily 
accepted liis offer of submission. He did not omit, however, to take 
his precautions, claiming important hostages, among them the children 
of all the leading Remi. As for Iccius, he was given a responsible 
military command. This shattered his last hope of keeping his people 
out of the war. To start with, the Remi were told that they had to 
guarantee the defence of their own towns. They received no rein- 
forcements from Caesar, for he did not wish to weaken his forces 
just as he was about to engage in battle with the powerful Belgic 
army.^^® 

The war burst open like a ripe fruit. The Belgae, infuriated by 
the defection of the Remi, invaded their country, sacking and burning 
down every village and place of habitation they passed. In a few days 
they reached the capital, Bibrax,^^® and laid siege to it. The assault 
began at once. Stones and arrows rained down on the ramparts. 
The town only resisted with great difficulty. Night fell bringing 
a little respite, and Iccius managed to send a desperate message to 
Caesar imploring his help, for, he said, ‘ if no one came to his assistance 
he could not hold out long 

During this time Caesar was completing his own strategic arrange- 
ments. After aossing the Aisne and entering the territory of the 
Remi, he fortified one side of his camp which was bounded by the 
river. This gave work to his legionaries who once more changed 
their role for the occasion and became diggers. His plan was to 
divide the aiemy’s strength, and by creating several fronts to avoid 
fighting the whole of the formidable mass of humanity which the 
confederates had succeeded in hning up against him. Iccius with his 
Remi already held a part round Bibrax, but that was not enongh. 
The powerful army of the Bello vad — ^sixty thousand men who ten 
gether with fifty thousand Nervii formed the corner-stone of the 
military system of his opponents — ^had to be separated from the main 
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body of troops. To achieve this he used the contingents provided 
once more by his ‘ friends and allies ’ the Aedui who, after cherishing 
fond hopes of peace and quiet ‘ under the shadow of the Roman 
sword ’ (I borrow this phrase jSrom J. Carcopino), found themselves 
at war for the third time in the space of eighteen months. Divitiacus 
was accordingly summoned to Caesar’s headquarters. There, ‘in 
urgent terms ’ ids master gave him to understand that it was in the 
‘ essential interests ’ of Rome that the Aedui should attack the Bellovaci 
by penetrating into their country. This invasion would obhge them 
to withdraw their troops from the main front in order to go and 
protect their territory which had been left undefended. Furnished 
with the necessary instructions Divitiacus was dismissed, as the 
Commentaries record with exquisite brevity. He returned to his 
country to call his compatriots to arms. 

As for Iccius, he received his reinforcements. Here again we notice 
Caesar’s evident desire to save his legions. It was foreign mercenaries 
— Numidians, Cretans, Baleares — ^whom he sent to help the Remi. 
Anyhow, their appearance encouraged the defenders of the town to 
an appreciable degree. As for the besiegers, they doubtless thought 
that Roman troops in considerable numbers had come to join in the 
struggle on the side of the Remi, and despairing of success under 
these conditions, they preferred to raise the siege and to go straight 
on to Caesar’s camp. They arrived when the fortifications which 
he had been building were already completed. 

The Belgae pitched their camp on a vast plain opposite Caesar’s. 
A marsh separated the adversaries. Neither side took the iniative of 
attack. Caesar merely harassed the enemy with a few cavalry sorties, 
and the Belgae tried to get in behind the Roman troops so as to cut 
them off jfirom thdr suppHes. This attempt failed and the Belgic 
detachments which took part in it had to withdraw, leaving numerous 
dead on the banks and in the bed of the river. 

This engagement, though a mere incideat, had rather serious con- 
sequences. The campaign began under unfavourable conditions as 
far as the Belgae were concerned. It was impossible for them to 
force the enemy into action and this meant a prolongation of the w^, 
which was costing them a great deal. They had about three hundred 
thousand men to feed in a country which had been thoroughly 
ravaged and in which all sources of supply had apparently been 
exhausted, while Caesar had convoys of provisions, sent hin^more or 
less voluntarily by ‘ friendly and aHied tribes ’, streaming in firom all 
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sides. Then, on top of it all, news reached the Belgic camp that the 
troops of the Aedui led by Divitiacus were drawing near the land of 
the BeUovaci ! This threw the latter into a state of great agitation. 
It seemed to them to be out of the question to go on waging war in 
a foreign land while their own territory was threatened with imminent 
invasion. AH the leaders of the coalition were called together for an 
emergency council. The BeUovaci announced tliat they had quite 
decided to return to their country immediately ; the others, doubtless 
foUowing the same hne of argument, considered it useless to wait 
any longer far from their undefended homes, and agreed that it would 
be better to fight the enemy on their own ground, provided they all 
helped the one who was attacked first. 

Having made this decision they left the camp that same night, 

‘ amidst great disorder and tumult, with neither method nor discipline, 
each one wanting to be first on the way back, impatient to get home ’. 

Caesar did not fail to make the most of this opportunity. He sent 
three legions and aU his cavalry in pursuit of the Belgae. Their rear- 
guard tried to offer resistance, but the main army only hastened its 
flight. ‘ So it came about ’, wrote Caesar, ‘ that without running any 
danger our soldiers massacred as many of them as the length of the 
day permitted. After which, obedient to their orders, they returned 
to camp at sunset. 

It was not until the next day that Caesar started on the march with 
aU his army. Now he was going to reap the advantage of his tactics 
and to attack the enemy in successive sections. The Suessiones were 
the first. Their country bordered on the territory of the Remi, where 
he was at present. He accordingly marched in the direction of their 
capital, Noviodtmum, which was supposed to be rather strongly 
fortified. He arrived there before Galba’s fugitives and wanted to 
take it by storm immediately, trusting to his informers who had 
assured him that the town was completely undefended. This time 
they turned out to be wrong. Before starting on his campaign, Galba 
had left a smaU garrison at Noviodunum. From behind their walls 
and ditches they succeeded in repulsing the Roman attack. In the 
meantime the Suessionian army appeared. Caesar aUowed it time to 
penetrate into the fortified enclosure of the capital ; then he gavfe 
orders to begin the siege. It was his first siege. He came out of it 
magnifi cently ; or rather his technical experts did, whose names he 
has passed in silence. In less than twenty-four hours a fortified camp 
was established, the place was surrounded, earthworks were erected, 
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and the inhabitants, after a night of anguish, saw, ranged threateningly 
in front of their city walls, monstrous machines which seemed to 
have risen out of the ground by some sort of a miracle. ‘ Struck by 
the immensity of these constructions, of which they had never seen 
the Hke and of which they had never even heard tell they sent word 
to Caesar that they surrendered to him. 

He had planned to make them suffer the rigorous fate which he 
habitually meted out to those he vanquished, but yielding to the 
pleas of the Remi who intervened in favour of their former aUies, he 
had mercy on them. However, the Suessiones were obhged to give 
important hostages, among others the two sons of King Galba, and 
to surrender all the arms that were to be found in the city. 

The first phase of the campaign against the Belgae was finished. 
The principal member of the anti-Roman coalition, the one that had 
organized and directed its resistance, had capitulated within twenty- 
four hours. The turn of the Bellovaci came next. 

We have seen them starting off to defend their land from a 
threatened invasion. On their return they found themselves con- 
fronted with a totally unexpected situation. Divitiacus had obeyed 
Caesar’s orders and arrived in their country at the head of his troops, 
but instead of fighting he preferred to negotiate. He must have been 
acquainted with some of the leaders who had stayed at home and 
taken no part in the expedition. He cleverly argued his case, and 
succeeded in proving to them that they had no interest in waging a 
war conducted by their rivals the Suessiones, people who, far from 
being capable of directing combined offensive operations, did not 
even know how to protect their own territory. He managed to 
convince them that they must get rid of the warmongering leaders 
who had dragged them into this adventure, and that they must offer 
their submission to Caesar. 

We have no precise account of what happened among the Bellovaci 
when their troops returned. There must have been a conflict between 
those who wished to capitulate and the chiefs of the war party, and 
we have every reason to believe that the former won. At any rate 
we know that, finally, those who were considered responsible for 
having provoked a war against Rome, ‘ realizing the extent of the 
harm they had done their country were obhged to go into exile 
and to seek refuge on the other side of the Channel. After that, the 
councillors’ only concern was to go and offer their submission to 
Caesar, who had not waited for the end of these discussions before 
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entering their country and was already on his way towards their 
capital Bratuspantium (perhaps the modem Beauvais) . On learning 
of his approach, the most distinguished citizens went in a body to 
meet him. The interview took place at about five miles from the 
town. They informed the proconsul that their people ‘ placed them- 
selves at his disposal and would not engage in any struggle with 
Rome ’. Caesar took note of their declaration but continued to 
advance. When he reached the walls of the capital he pitched his 
camp, thus showing his intention to treat Bratuspantium as an enemy 
town deserving to endure all the consequences of the operations he 
proposed to carry out. Whereupon, Caesar tells us, ‘ the women 
and children from the top of tlie walls, their arms stretched out and 
their hands open in the usual gesture of suppHcation, begged the 
Romans for peace ’. This touching demonstration does not seem to 
have affected his decision. It remained for the clever and insinuating 
Divitiacus to intervene in their favour. He had fulfilled his mission 
and brought his troops back. Now he returned to his master’s side. 
He recalled * the ancient aUiance and friendship which at all times 
had united the Bellovad and the Aedui ’, and he stressed the good- 
will they had shown by disowning their guilty leaders. He proved 
to Caesar that by treating them ‘ with the generosity and kindness 
inherent in his nature ’ he would increase the prestige of the Aeduan 
government in the eyes of aU the Belgae, who would thus see that in 
it they would have the best of advocates to plead their cause with the 
conqueror. 

These arguments finally convinced Caesar. ‘ For the sake of the 
prestige of Divitiacus and the Aedui ’ he consented to accept the sub- 
mission of the Bellovaci and to spare their town. He demanded, 
however, the surrender of all arms and the handing over of six hundred 
hostages. This was an exceptionally high figure, as he realized him- 
• self, but was justified by the fact that ‘ their city enjoyed great influence 
among die Belgic towns and had the largest population 

Thus with a minimum expenditure of time and effort Caesar had 
succeeded inputting two of his most powerful opponents out of action. 
The third and last, considered as particularly formidable, stiU remained: 
the Nervii. They were ‘ rugged men and terrific fighters who 
passed for ‘ the fiercest of all the Belgae Their attitude in the face 
of the peril which threatened them was quite diflerent. They had 
heard of the defection of the Bellovaci and the Suessiones, and their 
anger was boundless. ‘ They covered them with bitter abuse for 
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having surrendered to Rome and for having trampled under foot the 
honour of their ancestors/ As for themselves they solemnly pro- 
claimed that under no circumstances would they send their 
ambassadors to Caesar, or accept any offer of peace from him. 

They accordingly prepared for the struggle. They appealed to all 
the former members of the coalition, reminding them of the 
agreement which existed at the time of the disruption of their armies. 
Their neighbours the Atrebates of Artois and the Viromandui of 
Vermandois, faithful to their engagement, immediately sent con- 
tingents. The Aduatuci of the region of Namur promised to follow 
suit. The others preferred to stay neutral : the Morini of Bouloimais, 
the Menapii of the low country of Flanders and Brabant, the 
Veliocasses of Vexin. The Ambiani of the Amiens country, situated 
between the Bellovaci and the Nervii, surrendered to Caesar as soon 
as he appeared on their territory. 

On hearing of the advance of the Roman legions the Nervii hastily 
evacuated all non-combatants — ^women, children, and old men — and 
took up their position on the right bank of the Sambre with the 
Viromandui and Atrebates on their flanks, numbering some 80,000 
men all told. 

After a three-day march across the land of the Nervii, Caesar 
reached the left bank of the river and decided to pitch his camp there. 
In the meantime his cavalry had orders to harass the enemy and to 
prevent them from interfering in any way with the completion of the 
work in progress. 

It was here that Caesar made a grave mistake ; he had not foreseen 
that when operating on ground scattered with every imaginable 
obstacle accumulated by the Nervii in anticipation of his attack, his 
horsemm would meet with endless difficulties and would be an easy 
prey for the enemy. That was exactly what happened. The Nervii, 
who had barricaded themselves in the woods which covered the hill 
dominating the right bank of the Sambre, allowed Caesar’s cavalry 
to cross the river and to reach the edge of the forest.^^ Then, leaving 
their ambush, they flung themselves upon their victims with irresistible 
fury, overwhelmed them, crushed them, and ‘ with incredible rapidity’ 
(as Caesar himself admits) crossed the river and cHmbed out on the 
other side. Witliout slackening their pace, this formidable torrent 
of eighty thousand men poured over the hill of which the upper part 
had been chosen as the site for Caesar’s camp. The work of estabhsh- 
ing it was still in progress and the legionaries, who had put aside their 
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helmets and bucklers, and exchanged their swords for spades and 
hammers, were labouring at their manual tasks. The sudden appear- 
ance of the Nervii caused an indescribable tumult. In a panic of com- 
plete bewilderment, the soldiers knew neither what to do nor whom 
to obey. They did hot even have time to put on their helmets or 
get their bucklers out of their covers. Already in a desperate hand- 
to-hand struggle they had to free themselves from his grip. 

The fighting started in utter confusion, but Htde by little resistance 
became organized. The legionaries grouped themselves as weE as 
they could wherever they happened to be when the avalanche sur- 
prised them. There was no question of joining their respective units. 
Finally the battle formed itself into three sectors in which each legion 
was struggling on its own, without any haison between them. Tliis 
resulted in some paradoxical situations. The Tenth Legion, the elite 
among Caesar’s troops, found itself on the left flank, together with 
the Ninth Legion which was also made up of tried veterans, but all 
they had to contend with was the small and ineflective enemy force 
of the Atrebates. In the centre, two good legions, the Eighth and the 
Eleventh, were face to face with the second-rate contingents sent by 
the Viromandui. The right flank, however, formed by the Seventh 
and Twelfth Legions — the latter composed of inexperienced recruits — 
was in a very diflicult position. It had to bear the onslaught of fifty 
thousand Nervii. The young soldiers of the Twelfth gave way fairly 
quickly and were surrounded. The enemy penetrated inside the camp. 
Then the auxfliary troops in charge of the baggage were taken with 
wild panic. The foreign mercenaries and the horsemen, given to 
Caesar by the Treveri as a result of the treaties made with their cities, 
set the example of headlong flight. 

During these critical moments Caesar, who seems to have been 
taken completely by surprise, gave proof of remarkable presence of 
mind and energy. The traditional rules of mihtary science at the time 
demanded a certain number of prehminary actions when a batde was 
about to open : the commander-in-chief had to line up his troops 
in fighting formation, harangue them, give the order to attack. ... 
The sudden irruption of the enemy had made it impossible for Caesar 
to carry out these formalities in the approved manner. His first 
impulse was to go with all speed to encourage his soldiers in their 
resistance. He rushed off at random, without even waiting for some- 
one to bring his shield. The first legion he came upon was that of 
Labienus, his favourite Tenth. He contented himself with addressing 
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a few brief words to tbe soldiers, asking them ‘ to remember their 
ancient valour, to keep calm and to stand firm before the assault 

Caesar visited all his legions in this way, going from one to the 
other and bringing inspiration and encouragement to all. Finally he 
came to fixe Twelfth. Here he beheld a pitiful spectacle. We wiU 
leave him to describe it himself : 

The soldiers of the Twelfth Legion, having gathered their 
standards into one place, were so crowded together that they 
got in each other’s way for fighting : the fourth cohort had had 
all its centurions and a standard-bearer kiUed ; they had lost a 
standard, and in the other cohorts nearly all the centurions were 
wounded or slain ... the rest were weakening, and in the 
hindermost ranks a certain number of them, feeling that they 
had been abandoned, were leaving the battle and seeking to 
escape from the blows. 

Groups of these fugitives were the first he met on reaching the 
sector defended by the Twelfth Legion. Intuitively Caesar knew at 
once what gesture the circumstances demanded of him : he snatched 
the shield from one. of these wretches and pushed through the 
human mass which blocked his way right into the front line. Once 
there, calm and resolute, as though it was merely a matter of reviewing 
his troops, he proceeded to call out the names of the centurions (he 
knew them all by name). The blood-stained procession began : 
they all came, some stiU quivering with the sacred fury of batde and 
some white and haggard, scarcely able to stand upright, on the point 
of succumbing, while a grim silence repHed for those who could no 
longer hear. To each one a ts^k was allotted. The order was given 
to open the ranks so that the soldiers could use their swords, and the 
Seventh Legion whidh had fought on in isolation after the front had 
broken was called to join up with the Twelfth. 

These measures stopped the iSight. The soldiers took heart once 
more. The situation remained critical, however, as the enemy had 
passed the main lines of defence and had succeeded in encircHng the 
Twelfth Legion. Caesar, cut off firom the rest of his army, was in great 
danger of becoming a prisoner of the Nervii. For once the panic- 
stricken fugitives in the rear helped to save him. 

■ Caesar’s nephew, who with two legions was escorting convoys of 
provisions and munitions to the Roman camp, met these terrified 
crowds of slaves and servants as they ran away, crying out that all 
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was lost. He immediately regrouped ids men and flung them post- ' 
haste into the struggle to rescue his uncle, Labienus, who had repulsed 
the enemy and in the course of a coimter-attack was already chmbing 
the hill which sheltered the camp of the Nervii beyond the Sambre, 
also became aware of Caesar’s difficult position. Returning at once, 
he attacked the Nervii from the rear while the two legions of Pedius 
came upon them from both sides. 

Surrounded in their turn, the Nervii defended themselves with a 
superhuman heroism, to which Caesar himself could not but pay 
tribute : 

Then, when scarcely any hope was left them, the enemy 
showed such courage that, as the first fell, those who followed 
stood on their bodies to fight, and when they feU in their turn 
and the corpses were piling up, the survivors as from the top of 
a hillock threw arrows at our soldiers and hurled back the javelins 
which had missed their mark. 

This picture is impressive, and we cannot doubt its authenticity. 
We hesitate to beHeve, however, that it included the entire army of 
the Nervii. It seems more likely that this was the fate which one 
determined unit had accepted with heroic resignation. The others 
managed to get away, although no doubt in a sad enough state, and 
returned to ffieir country. Caesar tells us that ‘ this battle reduced 
the nation of the Nervii almost to nothing He bases himself on 
the statement made by the delegates whom die evacuated population 
sent him when offering their submission. The figures they gave 
seemed purposely to exaggerate the number of victims and the extent 
of the misfortune which had befallen them. According to them, out 
of six himdred councillors there only remained three, and out of 
sixty thousand able-bodied men, scarcely five hundred. Caesar 
accepted these figures without a moment’s hesitation.^^® Yet, even 
if we could bring ourselves to admit the possibility of the simultaneous 
massacre of fifty-nine thousand five hundred Nervian warriors in the 
course of the batde, we look in vain for any reason which could have 
caused the death of five hundred and ninety-seven councillors, who 
were excluded from the ranks of the combatants by their age and 
station. Another argument has been brought forward in support of 
these findings. It has been pointed out that since in 52 the Nervii 
were able to send Vercingetorix a contingent of six thousand men, 
their nation cannot have been completely wiped out in 57. This 
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reasoning does not strike me as very convincing. In the space of 
five years, the adolescents, who were included among the evacuated 
non-combatants in 57, had had time to reach the age of military service. 
In other words, regardless of the number of survivors in the battle 
of the Sambre, the Nervii should have had enough manpower in 52 
to enable them to fulfil their obligations as participants in the great 
struggle for Hberation which we shall describe later on. 

In conclusion, it is worth noting that Caesar had more consideration 
for the Nervii, who had fought against him so stubbornly, than for 
the Bellovaci and the Suessiones who had given up after a short-Hved 
resistance. ‘ He left them to enjoy their land and their towns and 
ordered their neighbours to respect their persons and their possessions 
and to make them respected.’ This is what Caesar says in his 
Commentaries. 

The Aduatuci, who had promised to help the Nervii, arrived on 
the scene when the battle was at its height. Then an astounding thing 
happened, which clearly shows how fragile the bonds were between 
these different tribes who Hved together, often enough as foreigners 
if not as enemies. As soon as they heard that the battle had started, 
they turned round and went home I 

There is no doubt that the intervention of these twenty thousand 
men would have effectively counter-balanced the Roman reserves 
which were brought up at the last minute, and might have radically 
changed the situation, thereby bringing within the range of possibihty 
a Nervian victory with incalculable results. 

How can their conduct be explained ? It was not just cowardice 
on their part. These people were hardened warriors, the descendants 
of the Cimbrians and the Teutons. They were aggressive and beUicose 
men of gigantic stature who terrorized their neighbours. They did 
not fear battle and looked down upon the Romans from their superior 
height with disdainful condescension, but they preferred to fight at 
home, on their own soil, defending their own possessions. That is 
why, as soon as they returned, far firom showing signs of discourage- 
ment, they at once began to organize their resistance and to prepare 
for the struggle. Leaving their towns and villages, they concentrated 
all their available reserves and gathered all their wealth in one place 
which was considered to be impregnable and which, as Camille Jullian 
has shown, probably corresponds to the present citadel of Namur.^*® 
Unaware of the perfection which the Romans had reached in the 
art of siege, they thought they were completely secure behind an 
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earthwork wliich extended for nearly three miles and was reinforced by 
numerous redoubts. From behind their ramparts they watched the 
Roman legionaries who were constructing a big tower some distance 
away, and they jeered at these little men ‘ who set out to place a 
tower of such weight on the wall Then one day, a marvel greeted 
their terrified eyes. The gigantic tower, resting on its platform, was 
set in motion, and controlled by invisible powers, began to advance 
towards their walls. Gready affected by this extraordinary spectacle 
so absolutely outside the realm of their experience, they came to the 
conclusion that the gods were helping the Romans in their war and 
that under these conditions it was useless to resist them. They 
accordingly sent messengers to Caesar offering their submission. They 
only made one humble request : that Caesar would not deprive them 
of their arms. ‘ Nearly aU then neighbours detested them and were 
jealous of their bravery. If they gave up their arms they would be 
imable to defend themselves.’ 

Caesar, who had heard this kind of supphcation often enough, 
showed himself inexorable and replied ‘ that there could be no possible 
surrender if their arms were not given up ’. As for their neighbours, 
the Aduatuci had no cause to worry. He would inform them ‘ that 
it was stricdy forbidden to injure any people who had submitted to 
Rome ’. These were the words of a master sure of his power and 
authority. The Aduatuci yielded. A large quantity of arms was 
heaped up on the ramparts and thrown from the top of the wall 
into the ditch which ran round their town. 

As though he wished to give them proof of his satisfaction, Caesar 
ordered those of his soldiers who had penetrated into the town to 
leave it at nightfall, on the grounds that they would thus be prevented 
from committing any acts of violence against the inhabitants under 
cover of darkness. At any rate that was how the Aduatuci understood 
it. Therefore, imagining that the Romans, reassured by the spectacular 
surrender of arms which they had just witnessed, had relaxed their 
watch, they took the weapons they had withheld out of their hiding- 
places, and towards two o’clock in the morning entered the Roman 
camp, which appeared to be plunged in deepest slumber. Caesar’s 
soldiers, however, were not asleep. He had foreseen this danger and 
given the necessary orders. Immediately, torches shone out every- 
where and the threatened points were manned. After a brief but 
bloody batde the Aduatuci were driven back into their city. At day- 
break the gates of the citadel were forced open and the legionaries 
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entered once more. There was no massacre, or scarcely any. All 
able-bodied men were dragged into a camp which was there and then 
transformed into an improvised slave market. All this human cattle 
was sold by auction in one lot. No one even troubled to count them. 
It was only later that Caesar was told by the buyers that the number 
of heads [nV] was 53,000. 

The campaign was drawing to an end. There was nothing left but 
to await news of P. Crassus who had been sent at the head of a single 
legion, the Seventh, to subdue the sea-faring peoples of Normandy, 
Armorica, Maine, and Anjou, while the unlucky adventure of the 
Aduatuci was being setded.^^’' Caesar had not considered it necessary 
to go in person to subjugate these remote and unknown lands ; they 
doubdess did not amount to much in his eyes<; a young legate would 
be enough to deal with them. As a matter of fact, it turned out to 
be what to-day is known as a walk-over. AH the way from Namur 
to Angers Crassus did not meet with the slightest resistance. Deputa- 
tions were waiting for him wherever he passed in order to offer him 
the submission of their towns, boroughs, and villages. The ‘ attack 
of fear and cowardice ’ from which Gaul was suffering at the time 
had spread right up to the Adantic Ocean, and at the mere mention 
of Caesar’s name the Normans of Seez and Cotentin and the Bretons 
of the region around Rennes trembled with fear. For these primitive 
people he had become a sort of awe-inspiring divinity whom it would 
be vain to resist, and his young representative benefited by his master’s 
terrible prestige. Soon afterwards he reported to his chief with pride 
and brevity : The Veneti, Venelli, Osismi, Curiosolites, Esuvii, Aulerd, 
Redones— all of them seafariag tribes hving near the Ocean — are 
subdued by the power of Rome. 

Now the time had come to deal with the political and economic 
organization of diis multitude of nations which m the space of a few 
months had been incorporated in the domain of the Republic. Caesar 
proceeded with remarkable method and achieved considerable results 
in a very brief space of time. This work has remained almost unknown, 
as he himself did not consider it worth whale to expatiate upon it. 
From what we know of its results, however, we are able to recognize 
a system of great ingenuity, which only needed the goodwill of the 
subjects in order to produce all the advantages anticipated by the 
rulers. In each political district the various tribes were grouped round 
a leader-nation which served them as a guide and model : the Aedui 
for Celtic, the Remi for Belgic Gaul. Within each tribe a new 
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political order was constituted. The oligarchical principle as exempli- 
fied in the Roman RepubHc was replaced by the monarchical principle, 
which centralized all power in the hands of a king chosen directly 
by Caesar or with his approval. In this way the government was 
systematically purged, not only of the declared enemies of Rome, but 
also of the ‘ lukewarm elements ’, those who remained neutral and 
tried to survive without taking a definite line for the moment. The 
municipal administration and all economic problems were handled by 
the local authorities, but the directives were previously given at a 
general assembly held annually under Caesar’s presidency. The 
dcHberations at these councils were mainly concerned with the quarters 
for the occupation troops and the payments due to the conqueror. 

Caesar of course took good care to pubHsh his victories as widely 
as possible in Rome and to stress the advantages resulting from them. 
When the citizens saw the interminable processions of slaves streaming 
in, when they learned of the arrival of convoys laden with booty, 
when they heard the strange sounding names of hitherto unknown 
peoples now under Roman domination, they realized that great deeds 
had been accompHshed in those far distant lands — deeds which had 
extended the sway of the Republic over the vast regions of a new 
empire. Then a wave of admiration and gratitude surged up towards 
the man who had achieved this miracle, and the Senate was obliged 
to bestow upon him the victor’s highest recompense : pubHc thanks- 
givings in his honour. Moreover, to imderline the unique character 
of Caesar’s exploits, the number of days allotted was increased to 
fifteen, instead of the ten which his predecessor Pompey had been 
accorded — and it was Cicero who undertook to put the vote through. 



CHAPTER 30 


The Lucca Interlude 


jk s miglit have been expected, Cicero had shown Httle inclination 
to resign Inmself meekly to the severe fate which had struck 
-jL JLhim. He had scarcely been in exile for two months before 
he began working with all possible energy to obtain his recall. He 
used every means in his power, appealed for help to his relatives, 
ftiends and chents, in short to everyone whom he judged capable of 
advancing his cause. . Result : the tribune L, Ninnius Quadratus 
proposed during the session of June i, 58 , that he should be recalled, 
and the Senate voted imanimously for his return. Thereupon another 
tribune, AeHus Ligus, made use of his right of intercessio to oppose it 
and everything had to begin all over again. 

While this was going on, Cicero’s youngest brother Quintus returned 
to Rome from the province of Africa which he had been governing 
for three years. This puny and embittered man was about four years 
younger than his illustrious brolher and Hved in the shadow of his 
briUiant reputation. We know, moreover, that he was deeply attached 
to him. Therefore he left nothing undone which might help him. 
He went to see Pompey, who appeared to hesitate, making Quintus 
understand that it depended very much on Caesar’s goodwill, and 
that he could not undertake anydiing without having first consulted 
the proconsul of Gaul. Apprised by Pompey, Caesar did not hurry 
to reply. Cicero, kept informed of all that was going on, was in 
despair. Soon, however, there was a ray of hope to cheer him. One 
of his former agents, P. Sestius, dlected tribune for the following year, 
went personally, most probably at the request of his ex-employer, to 
see Caesar who was then in Cisalpine Gaul. This step did not produce 
any definite results either, but certain, conditions must have been 
proposed by Caesar whose subsequent attitude was to depend upon 
their acceptance. This is the only possible explanation of another 
visit which Quintus paid forthwim to Pompey with the object of 
notifying him that his brother pledged himself to work for Caesar. 
The declaration seems to have smoothed away all difficulties. This 
time Caesar made it known that he was in no way opposed to Cicero’s 
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recall from exile. Pompey undertook aU the necessary legal steps, 
and on the following August 4 the decree authorizing Cicero’s return 
was passed. Exactly a month later, on September 4, he made his 
reappearance in the Forum.^^® 

He hardly had time to enjoy the first days of his return before he 
was obhged to think about fulfilling the obligations he had accepted. 
Thus it came about that during the second half of September he 
probably caused some surprise among his colleagues by delivering an 
eloquent appeal in support of the exceptional thanksgivings to honour 
the conqueror of Gaul. That was only a beginning. Caesar demanded 
a high price for tlie favour he had granted him. He had laid a bdl 
before the Senate requesting supplementary wages for the legionaries 
whom he had engaged at his own expense and whom he paid with 
booty taken from the conquered towns. Once more it was Cicero’s 
task to get it passed. , ‘ Not only did I vote for Caesar,’ he, said later 
concerning this matter, ‘but I left no stone unturned to get my 
opinion adopted by the Senate ; I refuted all objections, and I helped 
to draw up the decree.’ This, however, was not enough for Caesar. 
He demanded that the number of his legates should be brought up 
to ten. Again it was Cicero who had to silence the murmurs of 
opposition and to convince his colleagues that in pleasing Caesar they 
were acting for the good of the Republic. 

He seems to have adapted himself very well to this sudden change- 
over and to have found it quite natural. It was not until the beginning 
of 56 that things went wrong. In March of that year Cicero had 
agreed to defend his faitliful P. Sestius, accused of corruption in elections 
and of violence. The tribune Vatinius, who was called as a witness, 
took this opportunity to address some rather scathing remarks to the 
counsel for the defence. He suggested, among other things, that ‘ it 
was Caesar’s fortune and success that had won his friendship ’. Cicero, 
cut to the quick, replied that ‘ the position of Bibulus, unfortunate 
as it was, appeared to him preferable to all the triumphs and victories 
of others ’, and he reminded his interlocutor that ‘ the men who had 
imprisoned Bibulus in his house were the same who had driven him, 
Cicero, from his own 

A few days later Cicero conuiaitted a more serious blunder. We 
have already seen that Caesar’s enemies had in no way given up their 
intrigues and were persistently seeking every possible opportunity of 
harming him during his absence. They remained immoved by the 
glowing reports of victories with which he flooded the capital after 
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each military success. Tirelessly they pursued, their object. At the 
moment they were striving to force the Senate to annul the laws 
mtroduced by Caesar during his consulship, particularly the agrarian 
law. These they considered to be illegal, as they had been promulgated 
in violation of the prescribed rules of the constitution. They had 
already raised the question towards the end of 57, but without success : 
it seemed premature to attack Caesar when the Senate had just voted 
that he should be rewarded with exceptional honours. Weeks passed 
by. They lengthened into months. Spring brought a difiBcult 
economic situation : provisions were short, the people were clamouring 
for bread, they had to be fed in order to calm their discontent, but 
the crops had failed. Meanwhile the fertile Campagna was given 
away in small lots as a result of Caesar’s agrarian law. His enemies 
considered that the moment had come to renew their attack. At the 
session of April 5 the problem of the ager campams was brought up 
once more. This gave rise to tumultuous excitement. According to 
Cicero, ‘ they shouted almost as loud as in the Forum ’. Caesar’s 
partisans wanted to go on evading the issue, but the opposing party 
held out and energetically demanded a discussion. A motion was 
presented and adopted, fixing one for May 15. Its sponsor was 
Cicero. This gesture was interpreted as amounting to a declaration 
of war on Caesar. While waiting for ‘ the opening of hostiHties 
Pompey, who had virtually become a dictator in the matter of the 
city’s food supplies, was neutralized by a credit of forty milhon 
sesterces for the purchase of wheat. 

Another equally disquieting event took place almost simultaneously. 
One of Caesar’s sworn enemies, the ex-praetor L. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus, who had vainly tried to bring an accusation against him at 
the end of his consulship, announced his intention of seeking election 
as a consul himself for the next year, and pledged that as soon as he 
assumed office ‘he would obtain what as praetor he had never 
succeeded in obtaming He determined, further, to deprive Caesar 
of his military command even before his present appointment expired. 

Pompey seems to have been a passive spectator at this drawing of 
swords. Actually, in his secret heart, he was not altogether displeased 
to see so many difficulties arising in the path of his associate. His own 
agents as well as Caesar’s never tired of vaunting the perfect unity of 
outlook, the indissoluble friendship which bound them to each other. 
But that did not prevent Pompey from thinking that Caesar was 
making a little too much pubhcity for himself The reports of 
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military operations which were reaching the Senate seemed to him 
unduly exaggerated and he had even been heard to voice the opinion 
that tiieir pubHcation was misleading the public. This reserved 
attitude did not fail to attract the attention of Caesar’s enemies, who 
tried various ways of sounding Pompey with a view to causing a 
break between the two allies. The trouble was that they went about 
it very clumsily. Some well-meaning advisers urged him to send 
away his young wife, a step wliich would have effectively detached 
him from his father-in-law, but he was too fond of his JuHa and 
indignantly rejected the idea — all the while continuing to rejoice in 
secret every time he heard of new plots against her father. 

Crassus was watching this development with a certain apprehension. 
It was not that he had any great affection for Caesar, but at the moment 
it was very much in his interest that his associate’s authority should 
not be diminished. He also cherished some bold schemes of his own, 
but the time for their realization was not yet ripe. Meanwhile his 
two sons were learning the art of leadership under Caesar’s guidance. 
It would never do for political compHcations to interfere with their 
career, particularly with that of the younger one who had shown such 
briUiant promise. 

Having estabHshed his legions in their winter quarters, Caesar had 
gone on a tour of inspection to Cisalpine Gaul, as he had done the 
previous year. He only stayed there a very short time. He wanted 
to push on farther and to visit his third province : up till now he had 
rather neglected the distant lUyricum. He made a fairly long stay 
there,^^^ but we have no information whatever on this subject, and 
it was not until the beginning of April 56 that he decided to rettun 
to Gaul. 

When Crassus leamt of Caesar’s expected arrival, he went to meet 
him at Ravenna. He gave his associate an account of the situation : 
the intrigues of his enemies, the threats of Domitius, the blunders of 
Cicero and the ambiguous attitude of Pompey. 

Caesar acted promptly. An explanatory hscussion with Pompey 
must come first. The latter was on the point of embarking for 
Sardinia to take up the duties of his new appointment. Caesar asked 
him to come out of his way a Httle so as to pass through Lucca. This 
was at the extreme Hmit of his own province and he would wait for 
him there. Pompey accepted. 

News that the glorious conqueror of Gaul was proposing to stop 
for a few days in this small city relatively near the capital caused great 
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excitement in political circles. Magistrates of various ranks, business 
men, women of the world and many others flocked tliere to get a 
glimpse of him. ‘ One might see before Caesar’s doors the fasces 
of as many as a hundred and twenty proconsuls and praetors ’, writes 
Plutarch and he estimates that there were about two hundred senators 
who had taken the trouble to go in person to pay homage to the 
man whom they already guessed would one day shape the destiny 
of the Roman Republic. 

Caesar received some, snubbed others, and spent most of his time 
in conference with his two associates. He did not fail to draw Pompey’s 
attention both to Cicero’s provocative attitude and to the undesir- 
ability of allowing the validity of liis legislative acts to become a 
subject of debate in the Senate. They agreed that such a discussion 
must be prevented, and Pompey consented to make their decision 
known to Cicero, who would be told to tak^ the necessary steps for 
its cancellation. It was further agreed that in order to block the way 
for Domitius and to prevent him carrying out his threats, Crassus and 
Pompey should both stand for election as consuls the following year. 
Once dected, they would prolong the powers of the proconsul of 
Gaul and assign whatever provinces they chose to themselves. 

The agreement concluded, Caesar took leave of everybody and 
started once more for the country where the call of arms was sounding. 

Pompey left Lucca in a very bad humour. He was particularly 
annoyed with Cicero, whose carelessness had caused Caesar’s dis- 
pleasure to light upon his own head. When he reached Sardinia he 
called Quintus, who in the meantime had become one of his legates 
and whom he had put in charge of the provisioning of the island. 
He began by loading him with reproaches. His brother was an 
imgrateful wretch ! He did not fulfil his engagements ! What was 
he up to in the Senate ? Cicero must avoid every sign which could 
be interpreted as unfavourable to Caesar. Finally he gave him warning, 

‘ If you do not hurry to bring Marcus to reason, I will hold you 
personally responsible for the promises you have made me in his name.’ 

Quintus promised to do what he could and wrote to his brother, 
but Pompey did not leave it at that. On his own account, and pro- 
bably in accordance with Caesar’s formal instructions, he informed 
Cicero through one of his collaborators that the debate fixed for 
May 15 must be cancelled at all costs. The message was drawn up in 
forceful enough terms and produced the desired effect. Cicero obeyed 
and kept away firom the Senate on the appointed day. As the 
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discussion whicli lie had called for could not take place in his absence, 
the Senate passed on to other matters and the question did not come 
up again. 

About a fortnight later Cicero was obliged to prove in a more active 
way that he was a servant of Caesar. The time for the consular 
elections was drawing near. As usual, the thorny question of the 
provinces to be granted to the future consuls was being discussed, 
Caesar’s opponents seized this opportunity of pointing out that his 
governorship was coming to an end in 54 and that as his dbee provinces 
would thus be available from that date they should be included among 
those to be given to the consuls of the year 55. 

This was a rather brutal way of informing Caesar diat they con- 
sidered his task to be over and that in another eighteen months he 
would have to retire from his post to make room for someone else. 
This, however, was far from what he intended to do. It was Cicero 
who midertook to prove to the Senate that the most vital interests of 
the Repubhc demanded that Caesar’s powers should be extended 
beyond tlie time of their normal expiration. 

Numerous were the senators who loudly voiced their indignation 
at this change-over. From the stert his speech was interrupted by 
vehement protests. A ‘ virtuous friend ’, probably no other than 
Favonius, whose job it was to ‘ double ’ Cato in his absence, 
reminded Cicero that ‘ the tempest which had hurled him from his 
country had been aroused by Caesar ’. Whereupon the orator replied 
with great dignity that ‘ he was here considering the good of the 
Repubhc, and not the interests of his personal vengeance ’. His heart 
was * glowing with love for his country ’, and it was this feehng which 
brought him close to Caesar once more. ‘ People may think what 
they hke,’ he cried out, ‘ It is impossible for me not to be the friend 
of a man who serves his country well.’ To those who encouraged 
him to revive his old grudges he made this indignant reply : ‘ How 
could I be the enemy of a hero whose letters and dispatches make the 
unknown names of peoples, nations, and countries which his armies 
have subdued ring in my ears every day ? ’ And then, he asked, why 
did his colleagues reproach him for doing exacdy what they did 
themselves ? He was only following their example : ‘As long as 
Caesar was forming projects of which you did not approve you did 
not see me siding with him. Since his glorious exploits have changed 
your ideas and your sentiments you have seen me not only adopting 
your point of view but even loudly applauding all your decisions.’ 
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In spite of the Sequent interruptions, which continued throughout 
his speech, Cicero was able to develop his thesis to the end and to hold 
the attention of the Senate. The speech deserves study. It was clearly 
inspired by Caesar. No doubt he had expressed his ideas through one 
of his agents, perhaps through Balbus, who had given up his post of 
mihtary prefect of labour (probably during the second GalHc cam- 
paign) and had settled permanently in Rome to do pohtical Haison 
work for Caesar. Cicero presented two main arguments ; (i) the 
justification for undertaking the war ; (2) the reason why this war 
should be carried on to the end by the man who had begun it. 

‘ Ever since Rome has existed, all wise poHticians have recognized 
that she has had no enemies more dangerous than the Gauls,’ stated 
Cicero. In fighting against them Caesar was therefore in line with 
the great historical tradition of his country. In taking up the work of 
those who went before him, however, he had given it a new aspect 
and introduced a force hitherto unknown which would make its final 
achievement possible. Before Caesar, the Romans had been content 
to remain on the defensive. He had not hesitated to carry the war 
right into Gallic territory and so had succeeded in bringing the Gauls 
under Roman domination. After a ‘ redoubtable ’ war, the most 
powerful of peoples had been subdued, ‘ but they are not yet bound 
to our empire by laws, by specified rights, by a social peace ’. In 
leaving the task of completing this war to the man who started it, 
the Romans could be sure of a quick and lasting peace. If someone 
were appointed to take Hs place it was to be feared that ‘ the fires not 
thoroughly extinguished might be rekindled and cause another con- 
flagration ’. One or two more campaigns, Cicero thought, and the 
whole of Gaul would be united to the Roman Empire by indissoluble 
bonds. ‘ But if the work is left incomplete, however far it may have 
advanced, these people will one day feel their strength returning for 
another war.’ He wound up with the conclusion that it was im- 
perative to leave Gaul ‘ under die guardianship of the protector to 
whose strength and virtue she had been confided ’. 

This speech produced the desired eflect. The senators guessed who 
had inspired the arguments and bowed before them. As for Cicero 
himself, none too proud of his ‘ success ’, he shortened his stay at 
Rome as much as possible and left for his viUa at Antium, where his 
Hbrary which suddenly appeared to be in urgent need of a complete 
overhaul was waiting for him. 



CHAPTER 31. 


Submission of Armorica 

T he winter of 57“5<5, the first winter of their enslavement, 
weighed heavily upon the peoples of Gaul. Even Rome’s 
favourites, the Aedui and die Remi, felt it. The occupiers not 
only laid hands on all their stores of provisions but in a general way 
on everything which appeared to them to have any market value. 
Moreover, as prosperous towns were then numerous in the GalHc 
countries, the Roman staff indulged in a systematic and organized 
pillage during those months, under the distinguished leadership of 
Caesar’s quaestor Crassus — the post at that time being filled by the 
elder son of the triumvir. 

The maritime peoples, accustomed to an isolated and independent 
existence far fiom the excitements and political intrigues which filled 
the fives of their neighbours in the east and south-east, suffered most 
fiom these methods. The rich and powerful nation of the Veneti, 
for instance, who handled all the overseas trade of the country and 
possessed a large fleet, was particularly affected. For them the con- 
sequences of the Roman annexation promised to be disastrous : it 
would bring their naval supremacy to an end ; their monopoly of 
traflic with the tribes on tlie other side of the Channel (the ancestors 
of the future masters of the seas did not care for navigation and had 
no navy of their own was bound to cease ; the arrival of hosts 
of Italian merchants — the inevitable result of every Roman occupation 
— ^would be certain to end in the seizure of all the commercial centres 
on the coast. It meant the utter ruin of a whole nation. 

Driven to the limit of endurance, these people wanted to recapture 
the liberty which they had lost through surprise and sudden panic. 
Moreover, the inhabitants of the large island opposite their shores 
were watching with growing concern the insatiable invader coming 
nearer and nearer the coast. They offered to help the Veneti with 
arms and men ; perhaps, prompted by the refugees who had fled 
across tiie sea to escape Caesar’s vengeance, they even incited them 
to attempt the adventure. Other promises of assistance came fiom 
the Greek merchants of Marseilles, who used the ports of the Veneti 
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for tlieir commerce with the islanders, and who did not feel inclined 
to give way to their Italian competitors. . . . And so they decided 
to take action. 

‘ The decisions of the Gauls are sudden and impulsive Caesar has 
noted. This one, on the contrary, seems to have been thoroughly 
considered and carefully planned- It was preceded by an agreement 
between all the coast-dwellers. The Veneti were to take the initiative 
and to give the signal for die uprising.^®^ The point of departure was 
very well chosen. 

After his lightning conquest, P. Crassus had gone with his legion 
to establish himself in the neighbourhood of Angers and had begun 
to carry out the usual programme of every Roman occupation : 
disarmament, hostages, requisitioning. This young and brilliant 
miHtary leader turned out to be an indifferent administrator with 
htde foresight. For instance, he allowed his commissioners, who 
collected the harvest, to travel round the country without miHtary 
escort. The Veneti took advantage of this and arrested those who 
came their way. According to Caesar, they ‘ thought they could use 
them to obtaiu the release of the hostages they had given to Crassus ’. 
The young commander sent them delegates to demand the immediate 
Hberation of his agents. They repHed by putting his envoys into irons. 

News of the arrest of these Roman officers quickly spread through- 
out the country. Other tribes followed the example of the Veneti 
and captured all Roman officials who were operating in their territory. 
The revolt finally spread through the whole of Armorica. Every- 
where men were arming. The leaders held a general assembly and 
pledged themselves to act in the closest concord. A collective pro- 
clamation was issued to all the peoples of the coastal areas, calling upon 
them to ‘ defend the independence their ancestors had handed down 
to them, rather than submit to the Roman yoke ’. They sent Crassus 
a deputation, asking him to return their hostages if he wanted his 
officers back. 

The young legate, judging that the situation was growing serious, 
referred the matter to his chief. Caesar was still at Lucca. He Httle 
expected such news. As far as he knew, all of Gaul was ‘ pacified ’ 
and, since September of the previous year, bhssfuHy enjoying the 
benefits of Roman occupation. Perhaps new plans of conquest had 
been germinating in his mind during the winter which was just over, 
and the campaign of 56, the third of his proconsulship, might hold in 
store some surprise on the banks of the Rhine. ... At any rate, after 
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reading Crassus’ report all his plans gave way to one single decision : 
the war in Gaul was to be resumed. But it was to he a new kind of 
war, such as his soldiers had never waged before. 

Caesar’s chief quality was his abihty to adapt himself with extra- 
ordinary rapidity to tlie most difficult and unforeseen circumstances. 
He recognized the mistake he had made in imderestimating the 
importance of the conquest of the Armorican coast. He had only 
seen it at first as a heap of rocks and sand which served as a border to 
the country he had seized. Now a door was opening before him on to 
a whole new world. It was obscure and confused as yet, and for the 
time being he could only catch the sound of its distant murmur. 

From Lucca he wrote to Crassus : pending his return he jvas to 
remain on the defensive, but stopping all other activities he was to 
construct a fleet capable of defeating that of the Veneti and their allies. 
This necessitated hiring thousands of technicians, constructing ship- 
yards, procuring raw materials, providing the necessary means of 
transport — and all this in the space of a few weeks : time was pressing, 
a war cannot be kept waiting. 

The task seemed crushing, superhuman. Caesar had ordered it, 
however, so it had to be carried out. And it was. The native popu- 
lations were made to work Hke slaves, rowers were fetched fiom 
Marseilles, pilots from Gades. All along the Atlantic coast and beside 
the Mediterranean men were hard at work, and one after another the 
long swift ships of the newborn fleet made their way towards the 
mouth of the Loire, which had been chosen as their base. 

The alHed tribes, for their part, did not remain inactive. They 
fortified their towns and stored their crops ; they mobilized their 
entire fleet, secured the co-operation of the people of Finisterre, of 
the region of Nantes, and of the Lisieux country, drawing into their 
league the Morini and the Menapii, who after the defeat of the Belgic 
coahtion had taken refuge among their marshes, where stfll unsub- 
dued they Hved as nomads. From the other side of the straits, mean- 
while, men and arms were flowing in to support the common cause. 

Caesar arrived on the scene at the beginning of May. He estabUshed 
himself at Angers, and decided without delay upon his plan of 
campaign. Seen at cldse quarters the danger stood out in all its gravity. 
It was not merely a matter of setting out in search of new conquests ; 
Those which had appe^ed to be so definitely won were once more 
in the balance. The insurrection was taking on serious proportions, 
and the revolt was rapidly spreading ftom one subjected territory to 
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the other. The magnificent edifice of victory which had risen 
miracnlously in the space of two astounding campaigns suddenly 
seemed fira^e and threatened to crumble. Its ruin would mean the 
ruin of Caesar himself. Scarcely had he frustrated the schemes of his 
enemies to rob him of the present and future fnuts of his conquest when 
here was the whole structure tottering and giving way at its very 
foundation. Everything possible must therefore be done to protect it. 

‘ Knowing that the Gauls in general love change and are quick to 
embark on a war ... he thought that he had better divide his army 
and spread it over a wide space before the coalition became too 
numerous.’ These lines fiom Caesar’s pen enable us to understand 
better the significance of the first measures he decided to take. So 
far he had been resolutely faithful to one of the principal rules of 
Roman strategy which discouraged the scattering offerees in the course 
of a campaign. He had always kept his entire army concentrated 
around him, within reach of his hand as it were, and he limited 
himself to one theatre of operations at a time. Now he was dividing 
his troops into five separate armies, each destined for a different sector. 
Labienus was to leave the command of the Tenth Legion and, at the 
head of a corps of native cavalry, was to go to the Rend ‘ in order to 
keep them to their duty ’, together with their immediate neighbours who 
recently had been suspected of negotiating with the Germans across the 
Rhine. Young Crassus with twelve cohorts and several strong con- 
tingents of native cavalry (again we note the more and more intensive 
utilization of fighting forces recruited among the conquered peoples) 
was sent to occupy Aquitania, otherwise known as Gascony, the Landes 
and the Pyrenees, ‘ so as to prevent these tribes fiom sending help to 
the Gauls ’. The infantry was divided into three groups. Q. Titurius 
Sabinus with three legions was in charge of operations along the 
Norman coast.^®® Caesar personaEy commanded an army of shock 
troops of which the core was formed by the Tenth Legion and which 
was to march against the rebels of the interior, while the new fleet, 
which had left Nantes bearing a total of eighteen cohorts, was to attack 
the navy of the Veneti in mid-ocean. Caesar entrusted the command 
of this third group of naval forces to one of his young collaborators, 
whose name appears for the first time in the Commentaries on this 
occasion : Dedmus Brutus.^®^ We have no idea where he came 
fiom. Perhaps, as has been suggested, he had taken part in Caesar’s 
naval expedition in 6i. That would have given him a certain ex;- 
perience of the sea. In any case we must suppose that he had had 
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some previous opportunity of proving himself in matters of naval 
warfare, otherwise Caesar would not have entrusted him with a task 
entailing such heavy responsibilities. 

While the equipment of this fleet was being completed, Dedmus 
had gone to carry off all the light vessels to be found in the various 
ports of the Mediterranean : they were to be ready as a reserve for 
the squadron concentrated at Nantes. Witliout waiting for his return, 
Caesar launched the attack. Leaving his base at Angers he started in 
the direction of the low country of Morbihan. The Veneti, avoiding 
battle, took refuge in the fortified places on the coast, where thek 
position at the farthest end of the rocky headlands made them 
inaccessible. Caesar tried at first to struggle against nature. T his 
time his enemy was the tide, which put his opponents beyond his 
reach. His legionaries were once more transformed into diggers and 
accomplished marvels : by means of embankments and dikes they 
stopped the sea. Their constructions reached the height of the 
ramparts, but at the last moment a fleet appeared to help the besieged : 
their goods were loaded on to the ships and they withdrew to a 
neighbouring fortress. 

* This manoeuvre was repeated during a great part of the summer 
writes Caesar. These words are worth remembering. They convey 
some idea of the difficulties he had to contend with firom the very 
beginning of the campaign and the checks he had to endure during 
the first weeks. They also go to prove that, in spite of the superhuman 
effort of his workmen, the whole of his fleet was not ready for action 
at the prescribed time, so that it was not possible for him to open 
hostilities simultaneously on two fronts — ^naval and military. He 
had thought at first that he would be able to dispense with the help 
of his fleet and to defeat the enemy on land, supported by his legions 
alone, without having to destroy their fleet in a sea battle. This plan 
ffiiled. After several ffuidess attempts he gave it up and, pitching 
his camp on the plateaus overlooking the gulf of Morbihan, he awaited 
Decimus. According to Dion Cassius, Caesar was at that time ‘ in a 
very difficult situation’. It was aheady August, the fine weather 
would soon be over and nothing had been done. At last his fleet 
arrived.^®® Seeing his fragile ships outlined against the horizon, his 
heart was filled with fear. What could they do against the h^vy and 
powerful vessels of the enemy ? Afi:er living on hope and counting 
the days, he now despaired of success. To make matters worse, the 
weatlier was definitely against him : a violent wind began to blow 
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from the land, interfering with the movement of his little rowing- 
hoats. 

It was in this state of mind that in the early hours of the morning 
he took up his position on a hill overlooking tlie sea, ready to follow 
every turn of the impending batde as a passive spectator, but with 
how much anxiety ! He saw Decimus stop in mid-ocean, powerless 
to move against the wind, at a great distance from the enemy. 
The latter, favoured by the wind, its full force bellying their leather 
sails, came to the attack, determined to finish olF this feeble vacillating 
enemy once and for all. Decimus thought he was lost. It was known 
later that he was preparing to abandon his fleet altogether and to land 
the troops he had on board. All at once a miracle happened. The 
wind dropped, the waves subsided, the Veneti’s ships were im- 
mobilized. Immediately everything changed. Now it was Decimus 
who was attacking with his countless htde units which moved all the 
more swifdy in the stillness, while the enemy ships lay helpless at 
the mercy of their hammering blows. It was no longer a batde but 
a naval massacre to be ended only by the coming of night. 

The next morning Caesar came down from his hill to gather the 
firuits of this miraculous victory. The populations of the neighbouring 
towns, learning of the defeat of their fleet, offered him themselves 
and all they possessed. He resolved to punish them with great severity 
‘ so that in the future these barbarians should be more careful to respect 
the authority of his ambassadors ’. That is why all the coimdllors 
were put to death and the transaction which had been so successful 
with the Aduatuci was repeated : all able-bodied persons were sold 
by auction. 

The next good news came firom Sabinus, who was conducting 
operations in Normandy, and then, towards the middle of September, 
it was learned that Crassus had gained a victory in Aquitania, which 
made the Narbonne frontier seoire. 

Thus the summer which had begun so iaauspiciously ended in a 
brilliant apotheosis of Caesar’s powa:. The complete extermination 
of the Veneti would serve as a salutary lesson for the neighbouring 
tribes* People had eulogized his * natural clemency Now he had 
shown that he could easily be cruel and implacable when it came to 
reducing to obedience those who dared to rise against him. 

Actually there were stiU some left unsubdued. Two tribes had 
refused to submit to the conqueror as the other tribes had done when 
the Belgic league was crushed the year before. They were the Morini 
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and the Menapii. They alone among all the Belgae had not sought 
his pardon and affected to be unaware of his existence. In vain he had 
awaited their delegation. No one had come. Such insolence deserved 
a lesson, and a punitive expedition was therefore decided upon.^*® 
Caesar did not expect it to last long, otherwise he would not have 
undertaken it at a time of year when he generally stopped military 
operations. 

‘ Caesar hoped to frighten them by the report of his exploits and 
to subjugate them without trouble writes Dion Cassius. It turned 
out quite differently. Their tactics were not in the least Hke those of 
the other Gauls. He himself has admitted this fact. Without towns, 
hving in huts and in a region which was completely covered with 
forests and marshes, they managed to keep out of sight and out of 
reach. In his advance across their territory, Caesar neither had a 
battle to fight nor a fort to besiege. The enemy hid, withdrawing 
farther and farther into the depths of their forests. Finally Caesar 
resolved to cut these down. His legionaries thereupon changed into 
woodcutters. The trees fell before them, paths appeared, the columns 
were on the march once more and reached a vast clearing. There 
was no one there — notliing but ravaged fields and deserted farms. 
While the Roman soldiers were wearing themselves out at their task, 
the enemy had had ample time to change their hiding-place. Every 
thing had to be begun all over again. And Caesar began . . . 

Soon, however, the rain brought operations to a close. It fell more 
and more heavily and softened the grotmd so much that the tents 
were soon sinking into the mud and it became impossible for men to 
Hve in them. This time Caesar owned himself beaten and gave orders 
to retreat. He departed after having ravaged whatever remaindd to 
be ravaged and burnt whatever remained to be burnt. 

This brought the campaign of 56 to an end. Once again the legions 
took up their quarters in a conquered land ; once again their com- 
mander, putting aside his sword and shield, entered the labyrinth of 
pohtical intrigue. All was not going well in this domain. The 
consular elections, which had been put off till January 55, gave him 
cause for serious concern. The future of his whole achievement 
depended upon their result. At all costs their successful outcome 
must be assured. Kept far away from this other ‘ theatre of war ’ 
he could not direct operations in person. Once more Caesar proved 
that he was a man of inexhaustible resources. Taking advantage of 
the winter luE, he gave leave to an unlimited number of his legionaries, 
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who were thus enahled to play an. efiective part in the elections. As, 
however, he was none too confident of their goodwill, he organized 
collective departures, sending them home in batches under the personal 
direction of young Crassus, who had ju§t returned to staff headquarters 
crowned with new laurels.^®’ Caesar could not have chosen a better 
man to lead these electoral cohorts. This young ‘ guide ’ knew that 
the prestige of his father was involved and he was not unaware that 
an important role had been reserved for him in the undertakings which 
the latter was planning to carry out as soon as he became consul. 

Complete success rewarded the efforts of Caesar, his collaborator, 
and his agents. Crassus and Pompey were elected consuls. Two 
months after their entry into office, they passed a law prolonging 
Caesar’s powers for another four years. 



CHAPTER 32 


German Campaign 


W HEN Caesar was preparing to leave the country after the 
subjection of Gaul, a delegation of Germans came to see 
him. As he was in a hurry to be off, he told them to return 
at the beginning of tlie following summer. Hence they presented 
themselves once more at the Roman camp in May 55, They were 
the Ubii, inhabitants of the region of the Rhine around Cologne, 
and, according to Caesar, they ‘ formed an important and flourishing 
state, as far as a German state can be so described They were 
thought to be a Htde more civilized than the other tribes of the same 
race, because according to the same authority ‘ they were situated 
on the Rhine and merchants often came to visit them Harassed by 
their formidable eastern neighbours the Suebi, ‘ by far the largest and 
most warlike tribe of all Germany they turned their suppliant gaze 
across enslaved Gaul to the powerful Roman leader, whose name had 
earned the respect of aU the peoples of the Bdiine since his victory over 
Ariovistus. 

History repeated itself. The Ubii behaved very much as the Aedui 
and the Remi had done before them. This time, however, the 
situation was comphcated by the fact that the Suebi were not content 
with persecuting the Ubii. They had also succeeded in poisoning the 
existence of two other Germanic people, the Usipetes and Tencteri, 
who, as it happened, were taking a different line. Instead of imploring 
the aid of a foreign power, they tried to escape by relying on their 
own resources. Like the Hdvetii, they left their lands and went off 
in search of a home, taking with them the whole of the civilian 
population — old men, women, and children — amounting in all to 
about 430,000. They wandered about WestphaHa for three years 
(58-56) without being able to setde anywhere, and finished by invading 
the coimtry of the Maiapii, who inhabited the lower banks of the 
Rhine and the Meuse (winter of 56-55).^®® This litfie Gallic tribe 
was thus invaded twice in the space of a single year : first by the 
Romans, then by the Germans. We have seen how fiercely they 
resisted the former ; they gave in very rapidly to the latter. The 
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arrival of this formidable mass of humanity containing at least a 
hundred thousand seasoned warriors, produced a tremendous up- 
heaval throughout the region. All these tribes, who for two years 
had one by one fallen prey to the Roman conqueror, were caught 
up in a wave of excitement. They saw in these Germans who arrived 
so providentially the Hberators who were going to rid them at last 
of Caesar’s soldiers. Numerous cities sent their ambassadors, be- 
seeching them not to confine themselves to die banks of the Rhine 
and imdertaking to supply them if necessary with provisions and 
auxiliary troops. Tempted by these promises, the Germans pushed 
on farther. They crossed tlie river and spread over the country on 
both sides of the Meuse among the Eburones and the Condrusi. 

Caesar was then in Cisalpine Gaul. Established somewhere near the 
firontier, perhaps again at Lucca, he was carefully observing all that 
went on in Rome. The law extending his powers for another four 
years had just been voted when he heard what had happened on 
the BJune. This news caused him the gravest anxiety. He was afraid 
of the repercussions it might have among the other Gallic peoples. 
Therefore he decided to cut short his stay in Cisalpine Gaul, and 
although the season was not propitious for military operations, he 
rejoined his army which had previously been given orders to con- 
cmtrate round Amiens. 

As soon as he arrived he proceeded to make discreet inquiries. The 
result confirmed his fears. Under a show of perfect loyalty a vast 
anti-Roman plot was developing, and the tribes were trusting to 
these Germans to deliver them from Caesar, just as three years earlier 
they had looked to the Romans to protect them firom Ariovistus. 

Having obtained this information, Caesar made all the more haste 
with his military pr eparations. He called an assembly of the Gallic 
chiefs whom he had not yet informed of his investigations. Judging 
that it would be wiser to conceal what he knew, he encouraged them 
to resist the mvadprs courageously. They could count on him. He 
woiild not desert#them and would protect them again this time as he 
had in 58. They, would, of course, have to make him a suitable return, 
particularly in the form of provisions, but their mihtary contribution 
need not be more than in former years ; a cavalry division about five 
thousand strong. 

Thus, for the fourth time since he had come to Gaul, Caesar was 
going to war. His troops started in the direction of Maestricht, where 
the main body of Usipetes and Tencteri were encamped. When 
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these tribes learnt of bis approach they hastened to send him messengers 
who spoke to him very much as Ariovistus had done under similar 
circumstances in 58 : ‘ The Germans did not intend to begin a war 
against the Roman people, but if they were attacked they would not 
refuse to fight, for the tradition of the Germans was to defend them- 
selves whoever the aggressor might be, and not to beg for peace/ This, 
then, was what they proposed : they had only come into the land of 
the Menapii because they had been driven from their own country. 
They asked that they might be allowed to keep the territory which 
they had just occupied, or if that were not possible, that the Romans 
themselves would grant them some land. In return, they offered 
their friendship which they thought might be useful to the Romans. 

Caesar repHed in a clear and peremptory tone : no friendship was 
possible between Romans and Germans so long as the latter remained 
in Gaul. It was imjust that a nation which had been unable to preserve 
its own territory from invasion should seize what belonged to other 
people. There was no available soil in Gaul, especially for such vast 
multitudes. In the end, he proposed a solution which must have 
greatly surprised the Germanic delegates : all they had to do was to 
settle in the land of the Ubii, their compatriots, who were complaining 
about the violence of the Suebi and were seeking protectors ; in other 
words, after having failed to protect their own territory, they were 
invited to undertake the defence of someone else’s. This would 
certainly have been greatly to Caesar’s advantage. In this way he 
would rid himself of an unwelcome invader by sending him to employ 
his energies elsewhere and by weakening in preHminary battles a 
potential enemy of his own, whose power constituted a permanent 
threat to Roman domination. 

The delegates rephed that they would report Caesar’s answer to 
those who sent them, and that they would return m three days to tell 
him what decision had been reached. In the meantime they asked 
, Caesar to halt his march. Did they have some hidden motive when 
they made this request ? We do not know. At any rate, Caesar 
thought so. Remembering the trick he himself had played on (he 
Helvetiisome three years earlier, he thought that this time the Germans 
might well be using the same stratagem against him. This was all the 
more hkely, because he knew that they were hourly awaiting the 
return of the greater part of their cavalry sent in search of com on the 
other side of die Meuse. He accordingly continued his advance. 

The deputation left with his proposals and returned at the appointed 
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time. Meanwhile the Roman troops had been marching on and were 
now only ten miles away from the German camp. The reply was 
most conciliatory. The Germans agreed to come to an understanding 
with the Ubii, as Caesar had suggested. They only asked that another 
three days should be granted them to get into touch with this tribe and 
to make sure that they were ready to welcome them into their country. 
In the meantime they begged Caesar to give orders to his cavalry not 
to engage in the battle for which they appeared to be preparing. 
Again Caesar was suspicious. Once more he told the Germans that 
his conditions were stiU the same, still just as severe : there was to be 
no delay ; their leaders must appear before him the very next day 
‘ in the greatest possible number ’ in order to learn the fate that he 
had in store for them. He nevertheless agreed to slow down his 
vanguard and to refrain from all aggression. 

It is not very easy to discern from the Commentaries what happened 
next. Caesar claims that a small troop of German horsemen — eight 
hundred in all— treacherously and in violation of tlie truce they them- 
selves had demanded— attacked the Roman cavalry, ‘who were 
completely unsuspecting It is indeed quite possible that the initiative 
for die attack did not come from the Roman side, but how far they 
‘ were completely unsuspecting ’ remains open to question. Caesar 
himself admits that the Germans attacked ‘ as soon as they saw our 
horsemen’. That leads us to conclude that these horsemen had 
continued their advance, at a slower pace, perhaps, m obedience to 
orders, but with enough momentum to arrive frnally at the edge of 
the German camp. It was when they saw tliem arriving that the 
horsemen who had remained in the camp, without thinking of the 
enemy’s crushing superiority — they were eight hundred against five 
thousand — ^bore down upon tliem, no doubt in the behef that the 
oncoming army was preparing to break through their fortifications. 
It was a total and shameful defeat for the Roman, or, rather the Gallic 
cavalry they employed. Caesar put it down to surprise. This we 
know was a favourite excuse which he used together with that of 
unfavourable ground to explain set-backs of his troops. At any rate, 
it was a good excuse this time and exactly what Caesar wanted, for it 
enabled him to strike while putting the blame on the enemy. The 
next morning, when all the chiefs of the Usipetes and the Tencteri 
together with their elders appeared before him in full numbers, he 
refused to hold any conference and had them all put under arrest. 
Then his troops were immediately ordered to attack. 
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It was an overwhelming surprise for the Germans. In the absence 
of their leaders, having had neither time to hold a council nor to reach 
for their weapons, they lost their heads and abandoned all thought of 
resistance, except for a handful of them who were able to arm them- 
selves quickly and engage in battle among the chariots and the baggage. 
But their desperate attempt was in vain. Soon they were following 
the hordes of non-combatants in flight towards the Rhine, their last 
hope of safety. Most of them were massacred before they could 
reach the river. The Commentaries contain one swift, dry htde sentence 
of which the calm serenity only serves to accentuate the cold cruelty : 

‘ A crowd of women and cliildren were left behind and they began to 
flee in all directions. Caesar sent his cavalry in pursuit of them.’ 
These were the same horsemen who had behaved m such a cowardly 
way the day before. Now it was easy for them to pose as warriors. 
We can better imagine the character of this ‘ battle ’ if we keep in 
mind a passage in the Commentaries which specifies that the Romans 
won it ‘ without losing a single man and with only a very small 
number of wounded ’ ; and Caesar proudly adds, ‘ They had to deal 
with four hundred and thirty thousand enemies ’, thus with surprising 
disingenuousness including in the number of German combatants 
their wives, theit children, and their old men.^®^ 

Thanks to the care with which the propaganda for Caesar was 
being carried out, this lamentable aflair was reported in Rome as an 
outstandingly glorious victory. The slogan of ‘ 430,000 barbarians 
wiped out in a single battle ’ was presented to the pubHc, which was 
dazzled and stunned by such a formidable feat of arms. The names 
of these exterminated people, unknown until now, and so strange 
and unpronounceable to Latin ear and tongue, added still more to the 
effect produced. What was now being announced seemed to surpass 
all previous victories, and a proposal to decree another pubHc thanks- 
giving in honour of Caesar was brought before the Senate. Cato, 
who since Cicero’s complete subservience was the only qualified 
spokesman of the anti-Caesarian party, opposed it energetically. 
Angrily he demanded that instead of honouring Caesar with this 
mark of national gratitude, they should dehver him into the hands 
of those whom he had made to suffer so cruelly and so unjustly. 
This was the only way, he said, to wipe out the disgrace which the 
barbarous conduct of this criminal leader had brought upon Rome. 
If there were any question of offering sacrifices to the gods it should 
rather be to thank them ‘ for not allowing the folly and delusion of 
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their general to be visited on his soldiers and for having spared their 
dty from punishment 

Cato’s furious indignation gave the senators food for thought and 
the proposal was not followed up. Caesar was immediately informed 
about it by his agents. He replied by sending a letter to the Senate 
which contained ‘ a tissue of damaging accusations ’ against Cato. 
They did not all appear to be too well founded, and Caesar’s friends 
were ill-advised when they clamoured for an immediate reading of 
the document. This provided Cato with another opportunity for 
making a speech ; and after proving that the imputations against him 
were no more than ‘ ridiculous jokes ’, he exposed the full extent of 
the danger into which Caesar was dragging the RepubHc. Again he 
carried his point, and the project of according new honours to Caesar 
was given up for good. 

When Caesar heard of this, he made no response. He was then 
involved in a new adventure the scope of which was to surpass 
everything he had ever undertaken. 

The corps of German horsemen learnt of the massacre which had 
just taken place when they returned from their requisitioning tour. 
Thereupon they turned round, and avoiding all contact with the 
Roman troops, beat a hasty retreat towards the BJiine. They suc- 
ceeded in reaching it and crossed unhurt to the right bank where the 
Sugambri, who inhabited that region, gave diem a friendly welcome. 
As soon as he was informed that this fraction of the enemy army 
had managed to escape from a punishment which he considered to 
be richly deserved, Caesar sent a mission to the Sugambri demanding 
them to hand over ‘ these men who had home arms against him 
and against Gaul’, which m his eyes was equivalent to a double 
critne. 

Dion Cassius very judiciously remarks that Caesar did not expect 
to obtain what he asked, since the tribes Hving beyond the Rjhine 
did not yet fear the Romans enough to obey such an injimction ; 

‘ but he adds, ‘ he wanted a pretext for cr6ssing the river, for he 
had a keen desire to do what no other Roman general had done 
before him ’. That certainly seems to have been in Caesar’s mind, 
and our only criticism of the Greek historian is that he expressed 
himself in rather naive terms. There is no doubt that Caesar longed 
to do ‘ better and to accompHsh greater things ’ than his predecessors, 
but he also knew to perfection how to unite his personal ambitions 
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to those which the course of history and the combination of events 
at this time imposed upon Rome. 

Caesar appeared on the horizon of Roman history at a period 
when his country, after having subjugated the peoples of the Mediter- 
ranean basin, was faced with two redoubtable and dangerous enemies. 
Europe was then divided between three great powers : Rome, Gaul, 
and Germany. In two amazing campaigns Caesar had crushed Gaul. 
In the course of these same campaigns he had come into contact with 
the Germans. Their frequent incursions beyond the Rhine showed 
him clearly that they were no longer satisfied with their own territory 
and that they were on the point of launching out on a new policy 
of conquest designed to create a gigantic empire whose frontiers 
would not stop at the BJiine, but would eventually reach right to the 
Atlantic coast. After that, there would be nothing left for Rome 
but to become a second-rate power, until its turn came to be absorbed 
by the colossus from beyond the Rhine. The victory over Ariovistus 
had averted the immediate danger, but the threat remaiued, and 
Caesar reahzed that it could be ended only by preventing all German 
infiltration on the left bank of the river. To achieve this result he 
decided that it was necessary to estabhsh a zone of protection on the 
right bank, which would make it possible to check and if necessary 
repulse the flow of barbarians before it began to spread.^®^ This was 
Caesar’s great project. Just as, using the Helvetii, he had formed a 
kind of bufler state in the south-eastern sector of Gaul, he now 
proposed to estabhsh a similar one along the whole of the eastern 
firontier following the right bank of the river. He aheady had the 
support of the Ubii, who in his opinion should take over the role 
of the Aedui among the other peoples of the Rhineland. The 
Sugambri were their neighbours to the north. The seizure of their 
country together with that of the Ubii, which in Caesar’s eyes would 
be a mere formality, would provide Rome with first-rate strategic 
bases. Once he had gained possession of them, he would only have 
to extend their range of action and to make them secure by means 
of a series of offensives. Such was Caesar’s plan which he had begun 
to execute while Cato was still thundering against him in the Senate. 

Things developed according to plan. The Sugambri proudly replied 
to Caesar’s demands that ‘ the sovereignty of the Roman people did 
not go beyond the Rhine ; if he disputed the right of the Germans 
to come into Gaul without his consent, how could he claim sovereignty 
or authority on their side of the river ? ’ This haughty refusal called 
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for action. Caesar was able to find a double justification for it by- 
inducing the Ubii to beg liim for assistance against the Suebi who 
‘ were threatening their existence h 

That was a very clever move. Crossing the Rhine was a difficult 
and dangerous undertaking if a hostile reception was to be feared on 
the opposite bank. In choosing the sector inhabited by the Ubii for 
landing his troops, Caesar avoided the risk of an attack during their 
passage. According to him, this tribe had even offered him a large 
number of boats for the transport of his army. But he declined their 
offer, because he considered that * such a course was too risky, and 
incompatible witli his dignity and that of the Roman nation ’. 

Aside from all forms of prestige, however, it seems clear that it 
was above all his concern to guarantee the complete safety of his army 
while crossing to the opposite bank which prompted Caesar’s decision. 
He probably judged that it was imprudent to allow the fate of his 
whole enterprise to depend upon the frail craft which his new alhes 
declared themselves ready to place at his disposal. Perhaps he did 
not feel absolutely sure of them either and feared that his troops, 
once they were spHt up into small groups, might become an easy 
target for an enemy attack as they landed. The memory of a similar 
operation formerly attempted in Spain may have served liim as a 
wholesome warning. 

The solution he hit upon was in every respect worthy of him. A 
bridge would be constructed from one bank to the other so that his 
legions could cross the great sacred river in faultless columns. We 
may be pretty certain that before deciding upon this plan Caesar had 
consulted the technicians attached to his staff. There was nothing in 
the undertaking itself to dismay them. In the course of previous 
campaigns there had been similar cases and they had dealt with them 
admirably, sometimes accompHshing perfect miracles. This time, 
however, the task was exceptionally difficult on account of the width, 
the rapidity, and the depth of the river. Nevertheless, then opinion 
must have been favourable, since the order was finally given to begin 
the work. It is true that in Caesar’s mind it was all decided in advance : 
the crossing of his army would be done in this way, or not at all. 

The peoples on the left bank of the Rhine were the first to feel the 
consequences of this resolution. Enormous quantities of material were 
needed for the construction. They had to be found in the shortest 
possible time. Caesar’s orders were final. Tens of thousands of men 
were set to work. First of aU they had to cut down a considerable 
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number of the biggest trees to be made into beams a foot and a half 
to two feet thick and at least nine feet long. It was upon these beams 
that the proposed bridge was to rest. It was to be 1,500 feet long 
and 40 feet wide. Special machines were built to lower the beams 
into the water. Even before they were ready the construction had 
begun. Caesar’s legionaries, this time transformed into bridge-builders, 
set to work as the materials arrived and were helped by teams of 
native workmen pressed into the service by the praefectus fabrum of 
Caesar’s army. In ten days the bridge was finished and the legionaries 
crossed the river in marching order, headed by tlieir Eagles.^®® 

From the opposite bank the Ubii, docile and resigned, watched the 
approach of a man on a magnificent white charger. He was thin and 
bald and wore splendidly embossed armour which gleamed in the 
sun, a symbol of triumph. This was their new master. Caesar dis- 
mounted. Deputations filed past him assuring him of their respectful 
obedience. He had some friendly words for aU of them, but did not 
fad to demand a considerable number of hostages. His troops were 
ordered to continue their march in the direction of the country of 
the Sugambri, the main object of the expedition. Ever since the 
preparations started this tribe had understood Caesar’s intentions and 
knew what fate he had in store for them. Therefore they did not 
wait till the last moment. Realizing the impossibihty of ofiering 
adequate resistance to the Roman army drawn up for battle, they 
followed the advice of the Tencteri and the Usipetes, whom they were 
sheltering in their country, and adopted the tactics of guerrilla warfare 
which the Menapii and the Morini had used so successfully the year 
before. Like them, they left their homes, and taking ah. their belongings 
with them, went to hide in the marshes in the depths of their country. 
Caesar found himself in a deserted land, but he was able to seize their 
crops. In their haste to get away from tlie invader, the Sugambri 
had not had time to cut the com. This task now fell to his legionaries. 
From bridge-builders they turned into reapers, except for some 
incendiary teams who were ordered to set fire to all the villages, 
farms, bams, etc., which were stiU standing. The whole operation 
took only a short time, scarcely a week in all. Caesar had learnt 
from experience ; he did not want to penetrate too far into the 
interior of the country in pursuit of an elusive enemy. He preferred 
to go back to tiie Ubii. 

Disturbing news awaited him on his return. The Suebi, that 
immense and formidable people, who inspired all the other Germap. 
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tribes with a constant dread, had heard that a great part of the right 
bank of the Rhine was occupied by Roman troops, and they resolved 
to give an armed reply to this armed threat. A general assembly 
of the nation called up all able-bodied men for battle and ordered 
the evacuation of the towns and fortresses. As usual, the women, 
children, and the old men were hidden in the forests. An army of 
half a million combatants was concentrated in the heart of the country. 
There it was to await the Roman legions. On learning of this gigantic 
plan, Caesar was perplexed. He wondered how with his thirty 
thousand men he would be able to defeat five hmidred thousand 
Germans, on difficult and unknown ground, far from his base and 
with a hastily constructed bridge as his sole means of retreat. He 
also wondered, perhaps, whether the German hordes would be content 
to remain passive, and whether, with their crushing superiority in 
numbers, they would not in their turn pass to the offensive in order 
to deliver their country from the invader. ... It was then that he fully 
realized the uncertainty of the whole adventure upon which he had 
so lightly embarked withont measuring its consequences. Then too 
he must have seen that he had underestimated the number and the 
power of his enemies, and had allowed himself to be led away by the 
servile adulation of a few terrorized tribes. Accordingly at the last 
moment, with firmness and lucidity, he had the courage to destroy at 
one blow aU his cherished hopes and to renounce the fine illusions 
which had dehghted his imagination. He ordered his army to leave 
the right bank of the Rhine and recrossed the river. The reasons 
which he afterwards gave to justify his decision are remarkable : 

As he [Caesar] had accomplished all the objects he had set 
himself in crossing the Rhine — to fill the Germans with fear, 
to punish the Sugambri and to deliver the Ubii from the pressure 
under which they lived — after spending eighteen days beyond 
the Rdiine and judging that he had attained a sufficiently glorious 
and sufficiently useful result, he returned to Gaul and cut the 
bridge behind him. 

No modem ‘ communique ’ could have expressed such a delicate 
situation more cleverly or disguised the truth with greater style and 
dignity. To JiU the Germans with fear ? But — ^at the mere mention 
of the concentration of their forces Caesar had hastily beat a retreat# 
and to make more sure of his safety had destroyed the bridge which 
had been built at such great effort. To punish the Sugambri ? But 
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it was only their land on which he had wreaked his vengeance, and 
not one of them had been caught. To deliver the Ubii ? But he had 
abandoned them, and on his departure left them more exposed than 
ever to the threat of invasion by the Suebi. But, though his pride 
as a general and as a Roman must have suffered cruelly, he had taken 
the only reasonable course which was left him and had resigned 
himself courageously to the sacrifice of his ambitions. 

Massed on the river bank, the Ubii stood, grave and silent, as they 
watched the Roman columns withdraw, hammering the bridge with 
their rhythmic tread. They were passing — tliey had gone. And 
behind them the bridge itself, under the pickaxe of the demolition 
workers, coUapsed, falling in pieces and carrying to the depth of the 
ocean the dreams of a thin bald man in gleaming armour, who had 
wanted to be their master. . . . 



CHAPTER 33' 


Expedition into Britain 

AFTER the resounding effect produced in Rome by Caesar’s 
victory over the Usipetes and the Tencteri the meagre results 
JL A^of the German campaign aroused comparatively little enthusi- 
asm, despite all the propaganda so skilfully orchestrated by Balbus 
and his assistants. It was vain to insist upon the symbolic significance 
inherent in the presence of Roman legions beyond the Rhine — even 
though this triumph was but momentary — or to go into ecstasies over 
the miraculous achievement of Caesar’s bridge-builders so far sur- 
passing anything previously accomphshed by technical experts. The 
fact remained that, at the end of three weeks, these legions had had 
to recross the river in the opposite dhection, and the masterpiece of 
construction had been carried away in ruins by the rushing waters. 
Taken all roimd, just after Caesar’s powers had been extended, this 
was a poor enough start. All was not lost, however. The summer 
was by no means over ; there was stiU enough time to attempt a 
new expedition which might bring Caesar a startling change of fortune. 
It only remained to decide where to go and what enemy to attack. 
It was then that Caesar began to turn his eyes in the direction of 
the great island of Britain which, since his victorious campaign 
against the Veneti, seem to be virtually standing there waiting for 
him to put out his hand and take it. Moreover, this was not just 
a sudden scheme, improvised to fill up a few idle weeks of summer 
weather. The idea that some day he would have to settle with 
‘ those on the opposite shore ’ had become famihar to him. He had 
not failed to notice that most of the seditious disturbances in Gaul 
could be traced to the influence of British agitators. He knew that 
GaUic leaders had taken refuge among their friends and kinsfolk across 
the water, that British volunteers came to the Continent to fight in 
the ranks of the rebels, and that arms and supphes were finding their 
way over from the island. Its subjection was a necessity if he wanted 
to consoHdate the results of the Roman conquest in Gaul. Moreover, 
there were yet other reasons for this enterprise which must have 
appealed to him more and more strongly, as his conquests spread 
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towards the Atlantic coast. The Romans of his time had only the 
vaguest information about this island, but they had formed an idea 
that it abounded in natural riches of every kind, and the story of 
gigantic pearls to be found there in profusion had captured the 
imagination of many people, including Caesar himself During the 
three years of Roman conquest, Gaul had been systematically emptied 
and shorn of its wealth. Now an miexplored mine was waiting. It 
was still intact, and expert hands would be able to delve into it most 
profitably and without undue effort. On Caesar’s staff there were 
many who had followed him in the firm hope of rapidly acquiring 
vast fortunes. They had not all been able to satisfy their greed. They 
had returned empty-handed from the expedition across the Rhine. 
It was therefore all the more necessary to offer them a new and 
fruitful field of activity. 

Finally, there was a reason which seems to have passed unnoticed 
up till now. It was the constant pressure exercised upon Caesar by 
the large commercial companies of Italy, always on the lookout for 
new markets. Since the surrender of the Veneti they had estabhshed 
themselves in their ports and were taking possession of their merchant 
ships. They differed from the Veneti, however, in that they were not 
merely engaged in transport. The Roman merchants, who brought 
their own goods to Britain, needed warehouses on the coast of the 
island. They needed safe roads which would make it easy for them 
to carry their merchandise into the interior of the country. This 
necessitated, first and foremost, the estabhshment on the south-east 
coast of a certain number of fortified places provided with garrisons 
strong enough to protect the new traffic and to serve as future points 
of departure for the total conquest of the island. Such were the 
mam reasons which led Caesar to imdertake his expedition to Britain. 
Perhaps he had intended to postpone it until after the final estabhshment 
of Roman domination over the Rhineland ; but circumstances caused 
this adventure to be launched earher than he had originally foreseen. 

Two unfavourable conditions marked it at the outset. 

1. Time was Hmited. 

2. The ground was not prepared. 

I. In none of Caesar’s other campaigns did the time element play 
so important a part. The land operations were closely linked with 
those at sea, and on this account the problem was particularly urgent. 
Calesar does not seem to have given it the attention it required.^®® 
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2. Hitherto Caesar had been actively assisted in all his projects by 
agents who prepared the ground by sapping the national resistance 
within the country which was destined to be his prey. Among the 
Britons he found neither a Divitiacus nor an Iccius. He therefore 
had to begin at the beginning and to make a straightforward attack. 
As he knew nothing of the country be was preparing to conquer, he 
judged it necessary to collect in advance all available information on 
the island and its inhabitants. He set about it, however, in a somewhat 
unusual manner by applying to the merchants of the Veneti for the 
details he wanted. He called them togetlier and asked them a whole 
series of questions concerning the size of the island, the character and 
numbers of its inhabitants, dieir way of hving and of making war, 
and concerning the ports which could receive a large number of ships. 
As might have' been expected (we cannot help wondering why Caesar 
did not realize it himself), these merchants, half ruined as a result of 
the Romans’ arrival in their country, were not particularly anxious 
to fadhtate his task and unanimously declared they knew nothing. 
Unable to extract any information from them, Caesar was obliged 
to send one of his officers, the military tribune Volusenus, to explore 
the coast and find out which plac^ might be used for a landing. 

While waiting for his return, Caesar estabhshed his base on the 
Continent in a place as near as possible to the island. He led his army 
into the Boulonnais country, from which the passage to Britain was 
the shortest. He had been there a year before to bring the recalcitrant 
Morini to reason. We already know the circumstances which obliged 
him to give up that project. There was no question of returning to it : 
the British affair alone interested him at the moment. He therefore con- 
tented himself with a mihtary occupation of the coast and established 
his headquarters at Boulogne, which was then called Portus-Itius. 
The inhabitants of the country this time showed a wise resignation, 
announced their complete submission and apologized for their past 
conduct : ‘ They had behaved like base and ignorant men in making 
war on the Roman nation.’ Now they declared themselves ready 
to obey Caesar’s orders. He merely asked for hostages but otherwise 
left them in peace. His thoughts were elsewhere. 

All these preparations did not pass unnoticed. The merchants 
questioned by Caesar informed their clients across the Channel. The 
latter took a serious view of the matter. Until these last years they 
had been Hving in isolation from the Continent, attending to fbeir 
own affairs. They had only vague and confused ideas about Rome 
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and the Romans^®® They imagined that this nation hved somewhere 
far off at the other end of the world in an inaccessible land. Then, 
during the last months of 58 they had learnt of the double defeat of 
the Helvetii and of Ariovistus and they had heard of Caesar. From 
that time, each summer had brought him nearer to them. He had 
just appeared on the shores of the ocean. His legions were henceforth 
to camp opposite their island. Now it was their turn to endure the 
fate which the insatiable ambition of the Roman conqueror had 
inflicted on the peoples of the Continent.^®'^ 

The Britons were rugged and courageous men, but little accustomed 
to war on a large scale, and they tried at first to negotiate. Some tribes 
of the south-east, more nearly threatened on account of their proximity 
to the Continent, sent ambassadors to Caesar. They said they had 
come ‘ to offer their submission to Rome and this is what Caesar 
himself has recorded. Everything points to the fact, however, that 
it was simply a diplomatic manoeuvre to gain time, and by pro- 
longing negotiations to enable them to finish their preparations for 
defence. Whether Caesar believed them or merely pretended to 
beheve them we do not know. He received the British ambassadors, 
encouraged them to ‘persevere in these sentiments’, made them 
‘ generous promises ’ — but did not discuss terms with them. It was 
not until he had set foot on their soil that he intended to come to an 
agreement, or, in other words, to dictate his conditions. Accordingly 
he wished them a good journey home, and instructed them to prepare 
the minds of their compatriots to welcome the representative of Roman 
power, who would soon be coming to their island. To facilitate this 
task he sent with them his new factotum, Commius, king of the 
Atrebates. He apparently had taken the place of Divitiacus, of whom 
we hear no more after the war against the Belgae. Commius embarked 
bearing a special message from CaesM to the people of Britain, and 
furnished with precise instructions : ‘ To visit as many of the tribes 
as possible, to persuade them to place themselves imder the protection 
of Rome, and to announce that Caesar himself would shordy be 
arriving.’ An escort of thirty horsemen accompanied him, providing 
a decorative background rather than a real means of protection. 

After an absence of five days the miHtary tribime Voluseinus, who 
had been sent to find suitable places for landing, returned and sub- 
mitted his report. It was somewhat brief Being a rather timid 
explorer and excessively cautiouSj Volusenus had not dared to land 
anywhere, but had merely sailed in the vicinity of the island, observing 
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its coast-line from a distance. Caesar had to be content with these 
vague indications. Moreover, he was in a hurry to reach his objective : 
August was nearly over and the weather was becoming less and less 
favourable. For several days violent winds had held up the ships 
specially intended for transporting his cavalry. They had been unable 
to reach Boulogne and were immobilized in a Httle port about seven 
miles away. At last, weary of waiting, Caesar sent his horsemen to 
Ambleteuse, where these boats were waiting ; his two legions (the 
Seventh and the Tenth) embarked on the eighty ships which were 
at Boulogne, and Caesar with his staff went on board the warships 
which had been reserved for them.^®® Then, learning one night at 
about twelve o’clock that the weather was favourable, he ordered 
anchors to be weighed and the expeditionary force started off. They 
had neither provisions nor baggage ; Caesar himself, we are told, was 
accompanied only by three slaves — ^so firm was his conviction that the 
enterprise would be of short duration and that he would easily find 
all he needed for the support of his army once he was on the spot. 

It took them several hours to leave port. Each ship left as soon as 
it was loaded. They sailed all night and at dawn were stiU far away 
from die coast of Britain. It was only towards nine in the morning 
that the first vessels of the Roman fleet, bearing Caesar and his officers, 
reached the shore at Dover. From afar the proconsul distinguished 
the forms of human beings moving about on the hills dominating the 
port. He thought at first that these were the representatives of the 
British tribes who, under Commim’ guidance, were coming to meet 
him. Very soon, however, his illusions were dispelled ; these crowds 
massed on the heights were not in a welcoming mood. They all bore 
arms and seemed more as though they were preparing for batde with 
the newcomers. No longer in any doubt as to their real intentions, 
Caesar gave orders to stop, and at a certain distance from the coast 
he waited for the ships of his legions to join him. They did not 
arrive till nearly two o’clock in the afiemoon. As for the cavalry 
which had gone off to embark at Ambleteuse, there was no news 
whatever. . . . Caesar decided to do without it. During the hours of 
waiting opposite these shores which had suddenly shown themsdves 
to be so inhospitable, he called upon his legates and tribunes to join 
him on his ship. It was then that he ‘ informed them of his intentions 
or, in other words, apprised them of the situation : instead of a 
peaceful and effortless landing, they would have to fight and to gain 
access to the island at the price of a hard struggle. 
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It SO happened that at the end of the conference they had t|ie wind 
and tide in their favour. Caesar, guided by the information obtained 
from Volusenus, gave the signal to go ahead ia a northerly direction 
and reached the wide beach of Deal, about six miles from Dover. It 
was there that he proposed to disembark.^®® When he arrived, the 
Britons were already there. They had followed the movements of 
the ships and their horsemen had no trouble in getting there first. 

This time Caesar did not withdraw. He probably reasoned that he 
would meet with the same difficulty, no matter when or where he 
landed. He might as well face it here, on an open beach, where they 
could fight face to face on flat ground. Accordingly the order was 
given to disembark. 

From his ship he watched the progress of the operation with the 
closest attention, taking minute note of its many rapidly changing 
developments. It was a severe trial for his legionaries. On account 
of their size, the ships were forced to stop right out at sea. The soldiers, 
drawn up on the bridge in batde array, were ordered to jump oflT and 
swim ashore. The sea was rough. The legionaries, burdened with 
their arms, looked hesitatingly at the waves which were lashing the 
side of the ships and against which they would have to struggle before 
reaching the shore. Yet, these were the men of the Tenth Legion, 
the bravest of afl. the brave men in Caesar’s army. What their general 
was asking of them that day seemed beyond their power ; they did 
not dare to go tlirough with it. Then, an obscure non-commissioned 
officer, the standard-bearer of the legion, jumped into the water calling 
on his comrades to follow him. The centurions in the same vessel, 
fired by his example, plunged in after him. ‘ And when those in the 
other boats saw them,’ reports Ca^ar, ‘ they followed and advanced 
towards the enemy.’ 

Once on dry land, the legionaries foimd their courage again and 
charged with their usual fury. The Britons could not withstand the 
shock and fled, leaving the field dear for the Romans. Without his 
cavalry, Caesar was unable to go in pursuit of them and remained on 
the beach. 

Next day a deputation of islanders came to see him. It was led 
by his envoy Commius who told Caesar of the misfortunes which 
had befellen him. He had scarcely disembarked, and had had no tune 
to communicate Caesar’s message to the inhabitants who had run to 
meet him, before he was arrested and cast into chains. After their 
defeat they had hastened to set him free with many apologies. 
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' Caesar spoke severely to the messengers, but his words were tem- 
pered with a certain leniency. ‘ Having reproached them we read 
in the Commentaries, ‘for having made war on him without cause after 
they had spontaneously sent deputies to the Continent asking for peace, 
Caesar declared that he woidd pardon them on account of their 
ignorance, and he demanded hostages.’ To prove their good faith, 
several of the delegates offered themselves there and then as hostages, 
and it was promised that the remainder should be handed over without 
delay. Peace was restored. The Britons, released from the army, 
returned to their fields, and the chiefs of the various tribes flocked to 
Caesar’s camp bringing him assurances of their perfect loyalty. 

During the following days Caesar did not stir from the beach where 
his troops had disembarked. He was still without news of his cavalry. 
While he was waiting he anchored his transport vessels, and the long 
boats, which had been so invaluable to him during the recent battle 
on account of ease with which they could be steered, were pulled up 
on shore. 

At last, on the fourth day, the eagerly awaited convoy appeared on 
the hori2on. From the cHffs of Walmer, where the Roman camp 
had been estabHshed, Caesar and his soldiers anxiously watched its 
arrival. Suddenly a tempestuous gale arose. In vain the ships struggled 
against it. Scattered at the mercy of the winds and driven in the 
direction of the Continent, they were obliged to return in pitiful con- 
dition. Caesar remained powerless at his observation post during this 
disaster, which deprived him of the horsemen without whom the 
mopping up operations he had planned could not be carried out. 

As the day drew to a close the last ship disappeared and was swal- 
lowed up in the dusk. Night feU. The storm went on raging with 
renewed violence. It was the last fuU moon before the autumnal 
equinox, when the tides are at their highest. Caesar did not know 
this. No one among his followers had thought of it either. At dawn 
his eyes beheld a heart-rending sight. His entire fleet was almost 
completely destroyed by the incoming sea, and on the shore httered 
with wreckage his ships lay broken and useless. ‘ This state of affairs 
moved the whole army very deeply ’, he notes in his Commentaries. 
That is understandable enough. Without any means of transport, 
he saw himself spending the winter on this none too fiiendly coast, 
without provisions, baggage, or shelter fiom rain and cold, and 
exposed to attack from the islanders, who would most certainly take 
advantage of all his difficulties. 
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That indeed is what happened. The British chiefs who were in the 
camp had witnessed the disaster and began to disappear discreetly. 
None of their colleagues arrived, nor did the promised hostages. The 
demobihzed men were called once more to arms, and a war, imder- 
ground at first — a real guerrilla war — ^began. 

It opened with an unpleasant surprise which nearly cost Caesar 
dearly. 

He had been able to face the new situation, with his usual adapt- 
ability and strength of mind. He gave up all idea of taking any 
mihtary initiative. His army was divided into two groups ; the 
Seventh Legion was sent in search of provisions, and the Tenth was 
set to work upon the reconstruction of the fleet. Thus while some of 
his soldiers were scattered over the countryside gathering in the 
reaped corn, or if necessary harvesting what was still standing, the 
others, formed into teams of workmen, laboured to repair the least 
damaged ships with the wood and bronze of those which had suffered 
most. 

One wonders how the officer in command of the Seventh Legion, 
knowing that he was in enemy country, could allow his men, while 
engaged in the peaceful activities of rustic life, to scatter unarmed over 
the countryside. The peasants watched them for some time wdthout 
giving any signs of hostihty. Then one day crowds of armed men, 
who had been hiding in the woods, rushed from their ambush and fell 
upon Caesar’s reapers. Encircled within a few seconds, imarmed, 
with the enemy coming at them ficom all sides, it seemed as though 
the Roman soldiers would be massacred to the last man. In the camp, 
which was left with only four groups, half a cohort strong, to guard 
it, no one suspected anything. Suddenly tliey saw an enormous 
cloud of dust rising in the direction of the fields. Some sentinels came 
to teU Caesar. He understood at once what was happening. Without 
losing a second, he called together the few hundred men who were 
there, and himself leading his Httle troop ran headlong to the place. 
He arrived just as the encircled legion had reached the point when they 
could resist no longer. The assailants fled at his sudden approach, 
thmking that he had considerable reinforcements with him, and 
faithful to their usual tactics, they avoided batde by plunging once 
more into the depths of their woodland retreat. Caesar had neither 
the means nor the inclination to pursue them. He considered himsdf 
lucky to have saved his legion and was content to lead it back to camp, 
where it arrived in a pitiful enough condition. 
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Fortunately the weather changed, and for several days tliere was 
nothing but uninterrupted rain which kept the Roman troops in camp 
and at the same time prevented iurther enemy attacks. The work on 
the fleet continued, however. No sooner had a few ships been put 
in order than they were sent to Boulogne to fetch the materials needed 
to complete the more important repairs. As soon as these ships 
returned the work was finished, and according to Caesar only twelve 
ships had to be sacrificed in order to recondition all the rest of his fleet. 

Meanwhile, the Britons had displayed an intense activity. We will 
let Caesar describe it : 

They sent messengers in every direction, making known how 
few we were and explaining what an opportunity there was to 
seize booty and to regain their independence for ever, if they 
could drive the Romans firom the island. This brought about 
the speedy concentration of large forces of infantry and cavalry 
that were approaching our camp. 

Caesar did not allow himself to be taken unawares. Having placed 
his troops in battle array in front of the camp, he awaited the attack. 
Bfis legionaries bore it without flinching. Then they themselves made 
a counter-attack and drove back the enemy, who ofiered httle resist- 
ance and left the battlefield with all speed. Most regretfully Caesar let 
them go. All he had to send after them were the thirty horsemen of 
Commius who had been arrested with their chief and Hberated at the 
same time as he was. The little group galloped for some time in the 
direction taken by the foe, and finally came back after setting fire to 
all the houses on their route, since they could find nothing better to do. 

That was their last exploit. Henceforth Caesar had but one idea : 
to leave the island as soon as possible and to get back to the Continent. 
Then, in the evening of the day following the battle, a favourable 
wind began to blow. He made bis soldiers board the ships as quickly 
as possible, and shortly after midnight he sailed. 

The day before, ambassadors had once again come to Caesar with 
offers of peace. As he was in a hurry to depart he seiiBt them back 
with the request to dehver to his headquarters in Gaul twice as many 
hostages as he had originally demanded. The Britons did not argue : 
they saw the great conqueror preparing to leave. . . . That was all 
they wanted. 

The Roman fleet made its way back to the Continent as best it 
could. Caesar at least had the consolation of having come through 
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this unfortunate adventure without too many losses. Only two ships 
were unable to put in at the appointed ports, and driven farther south, 
went ashore at die beach of Le Portel. The three hundred legionaries 
on board were nearly massacred on landing. The natives probably 
imagined, when they saw them arriving, that they were all that was 
left of Caesar’s expeditionary force, and that the day had finally come 
when they could avenge themselves with very htde trouble for all 
the humihations they had endured. Immediate help had to be sent 
to these troops. That was not all, however. Caesar had hardly landed 
when he learned that the Morini in the marshy districts were also in 
a state of revolt, probably for the same cause. The legions which 
had disembarked were dispatched imder the leadership of Labienus to 
bring them to reason. Then, a few riays kter, the two legates Sabinus 
and Cotta, to whom Caesar had entrusted the task of subduing the 
elusive Menapii during his absence, returned admitting that they had 
had but little success : a few villages had been set on fire ; as for the 
enemy, they were as inaccessible as ever. Caesar affected to be 
satisfied with this poor result and proceeded to settle his troops in their 
winter quarters. Then he sent off to Rome a detailed report con- 
cerning the events of his recent campaign. 

Of this valuable document nothing remains but the brief mention 
made of it in the Commentaries. There is every reason to thmk that 
Caesar used it later to draw up the corresponding chapters in his work. 
What, unfortunately, we do not know is how he managed to arrange 
his material so that humiliating defeats were transformed into glorious 
exploits, and an obvious double set-back was presented as a series of 
brfiliant victories.^^® We do know, however, how the report was 
received in Rome. The mere fact that the Senate once more felt 
obliged to order thanksgivings in his honour and even to increase 
their munber is indication enough. It was above all the ‘ epic ’ of the 
expedition to Britain which was exploited by his propaganda agents. 
The pitiful return was kept in the shade. The theory was that it had 
been merely a ‘ preHminary reconnaissance ’ which was but the 
prelude to the real operations to come. A great deal was made of the 
immense riches hidden beneath the soil of the island, of the incalculable 
treasures which were to enrich the Republic, and, of course, those to 
whom the task of collecting them was entrusted. The result was not 
slow in coming. There was a veritable scramble. Caesar recei'v^ed 
an avalanche of petitions. Men pursued him with all sorts of mtro- 
ductions and recommendations, begging for a job no matter how 
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unimportant, so long as it would enable them to take part in the 
pillage which the future held in store. Cicero was among them. 
Since his recent conversion he had somehow conceived the idea that 
Caesar h^d ‘ a special affection * for him. This authorized him — 
at least he thought so — to bombard the general with endless requests, 
and he finally succeeded in placing liis brother Quintus as Caesar’s 
legate, and in obtaining a post on his staff for an amiable good-for- 
nothing, C. Trebatius, who was to find a very personal way of dis- 
tinguishing himself in his new office. 

While covetousness and ambition were let loose in Rome, Caesar 
stayed on with his army. It was not until mid-winter, tliat is to say, 
January 54, that he went to Cisalpine Gaul to preside over the assizes. 
What were the reasons for this delay ? 

When he had determined upon his expedition to Britain he had 
thought that with two legions and a few hundred horsemen he would 
succeed in subduing the country in a matter of days. The reality had 
proved his calculations to be wrong, but his failure had not discouraged 
him in the least. Only, he understood that he woiJd have to consider 
the project from another angle and employ much more far-reaching 
methods for carrying it out. His lucid and well ordered mind began 
to evaluate the three essential factors which had failed him in his 
previous attempt : time, manpower, shipping. 

In opening the campaign in May, instead of at the end of August, 
he would have before him four months of summer weather suitable 
for operations at sea and permitting him to manoeuvre in enemy 
territory under good conditions, without being obhged to force a 
decision within a limited time. As for manpower, the numbers at his 
disposal, including legionaries, foreign mercenaries, troops conscripted 
from the occupied countries, hostages surrendered by subjected tribes 
— all these would enable him to correct his error of the year before and 
to fill the gaps which the previous enterprise had made apparent. 
There remained the problem of transport. That was where the princi- 
pal difficulty lay. hn this field everything was still to be done, and 
an immense effort of construction was required. His ships had 
returned in a pitiful state ; a large number of them would have to be 
put out of action as they were not fit for the risks of another crossing. 
Moreover, experience had shown their great defect : as they were 
too high and unwieldy, it was difficult to drag them up on to the 
shore, and they had to remain at anchor, exposed to the changing 
winds. Again, if they were well adapted for bearing the w^ght 
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of tlie men who were crowded into them, they were too narrow to 
be used for transporting all the horses and pack animals which were 
to be taken over in considerable numbers (it was even proposed to 
include an elephant) in order to avoid the troubles caused by last year’s 
neghgence. Accordingly he had a new type of transport ship designed 
by his engineers and building started. The number estimated was 
six hundred. This was tlie task imposed upon his troops garrisoned 
throughout Belgic Gaul. Each conquered city was allotted a share 
of the work : for instance, the htde tribe of the Meldi, hving on the 
banks of the Marne, were alone to supply sixty ships fully equipped. 
Others found themselves obhged to repair the boats which had taken 
part in the previous expedition. Meanwhile the shipyards of the 
great ports of Spain were to furnish the parts which were not to be 
had on the spot. There were numerous private orders as well as the 
large official ones. The proposed expedition had attracted to Caesar’s 
headquarters at Amiens a crowd of speculators and adventurers, 
determined to make the most of this opportunity to enrich themselves. 
Powerful individual capitaHsts and groups of financiers, specially 
formed for this purpose, were undertaking to provide at their own 
expense some of the ships which would bring back to the Continent 
looted riches and human cattle destined for tlie slave-market. The 
number of these booty ships which enlarged Caesar’s fleet may be 
estimated at two hundred, bringing the total to about eight hundred 
vessels. Caesar had personally superintended the opening of aU the 
workshops and shipyards, and it was not before he had convinced 
himself that they were working at full capacity that he set out for 
Cisalpine Gaul. He did not stay there long. Just as the legal session 
over which he presided was coming to an end, alarming news 
reached him from lUyricum : several wild tribes from northern 
Albania had appeared in the province and were devastating the border 
country. Caesar started off immediately. As soon as he arrived in 
Aqmleia he ordered troops to be raised at the expense of the local cities 
and sent them against the Albanians. These measures caused the 
invaders’ courage to give way. They offered their regrets and declared 
themselves ready to give Caesar whatever compensation he chose to 
ask. Caesar then proceeded in his usual way : he demanded reparation 
for the diunage th.ey had done and the surrender of hostages. He set 
a time hmit. ‘ If you fail to carry out what you have promised there 
will be war,’ he warned the offenders. They meekly obeyed on the 
appointed day. 
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Having setded this affair he returned to Gaul. During his absence, 
in spite of the dearth of raw materials, the construction programme 
was almost completed. On a tour of inspection he was able to sec 
the excellent results which had been achieved. Caesar congratulated 
the soldiers ‘ and those who had directed their work although he 
mentioned no one by name. Then he gave orders to concentrate 
everything — troops, ships, and material — at Boulogne, as had been 
done the year before. 

Immediately, everything was on the move throughout Gaul. From 
all sides came the cohorts which had been dispersed all over the 
country. Convoys laden with provisions and food kept pace with 
them. The Seine was teeming with vessels making their way towards 
the river mouth. This was the moment Caesar had waited for . . . 
when suddenly complications arose. 

The rumours of Caesar’s forthcoming expedition to Britain had 
aroused certain hopes and ambitions among the subjugated peoples. 
Vague plans for an uprising were in the air. After two years of 
occupation the yoke which weighed upon them seemed too hard to 
bear and they thought that his absence, which could not now be long 
delayed, would afford them an opportunity of shaking it off by 
•appealing to the Germans across the Rhine. Caesar’s intelligence 
service reported in particular some secret negotiations between the 
Treveri^’^ and their neighbour of the Rhineland. The attitude 
adopted by this tribe towards (he Romans ever since their first 
appearance in Gaul is rather peculiar. They were among the first to 
show thek desire to maintain good relations. The Treveri horsemen 
had fought in the ranks of Caesar’s army during the Belgic campaign, 
but in the batde of the Sambre they also were the first to follow the 
panic-stricken servants and slaves in their flight. Since then they had 
remained aloof and had taken no part in the assemblies which were 
called in 56 and 55. Their reserved attitude had already aroused 
Caesar’s suspicions at the time of his campaign against the Veneti, 
and it will be remembered that he was obliged to send them his 
faithful Labienus to * hold them to their duty ’. 

Such contradictions and inconsistencies had ’ their origin in the 
internal struggle which rent this people as well as so many other 
Gallic tribes. With the Treveri the conflict between the pro-Roman 
and the anti-Roman party had become particularly sharp because the 
respective leaders, who were closely related, had vowed mortal hatred 
towards each other. Indutiomarus was head of the anti-Romans, He 
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was a man of mature age and enjoyed great authority in the country. 
The Romanophiles had chosen as their chief his son-in-law Cingetorix, 
an ambitious young man, wholly devoted to the Roman cause and 
aspiring to supplant his father-in-law. Everything points to the fact 
that it was thanks to this enterprising son-in-law that the Romans 
learnt of the plots Indutiomarus was weaving. Caesar appeared to 
take such a serious view of the situation that he suddenly held up ail 
preparations for liis departure. He assembled four legions and eight 
hundred horsemen — or double the numbers he had employed the 
previous year for his expedition to Britain, and not trusting to any 
of his legates this time, personally conducted his army into the country 
of the Treveri, firmly resolved to nip in the bud this tentative revolt. 

Then Indutiomarus threw off his mask and began to arm the 
country. As usual, all able-bodied men were called up to fight while 
the rest of the population were sent into safety. Cingetorix, instead 
of obeying his father-in-law’s call, went to meet Caesar. A consider- 
able number of leading Treveri, whom he had won over to the Roman 
cause, followed him. More and more isolated, Indutiomarus gave up 
all thought of battle and sent envoys to Caesar asking permission to 
come and give assurance of his unshakable loyalty. He received the 
requested authorization, together with a list of the two hundred 
hostages he was to bring with him. The names of his son and all 
his near relations headed it. It is to be supposed that in drawing it 
up Caesar had used the information given by Cingetorix. The latter, 
as a reward for his services, was promoted to the dignity of persona 
grata of the proconsul, but Indutiomarus was left in his official position 
as head of the Treveri. Evidently Caesar did not think that this was 
the time to make a radical change in the government of this people. 
All he wanted was to know that it would give no trouble. Moreover, 
Caesar had every reason to believe that a rebel who had faded would 
not be in a hurry to try again. 

The whole affair is quite unimportant We need not spend any 
further time on it, but it is an excellent illustration of Caesar’s methods, 
showing his way of setding disputes and bringing local jealousies to 
an end, avoiding all violence if he thought such a policy was warranted. 

When Caesar returned to Boulogne, convinced that now he would 
be able to embark without delay, he had to face an extremely ujx- 
pleasant surprise. The sixty ships constructed by the Meldi, having 
made thek way down the Marne and then the Seine, and having nearly 
finished their journey, were thrown back by a gale, and, powerless to 
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continue dieir course, had been, forced to return to their starting-point. 
This upset all his calculations. He had to regroup his forces and 
material. Meanwhile a terrible north-westerly wind had begun to 
blow, which made it impossible to set out. • Everything was at a 
standstill. 

During these days of enforced idleness, Caesar’s attention was 
attracted by the suspicious behaviour of the Aeduan chief Dumnorix 
who was at the camp leading a cavalry contingent provided by his 
country. There was every reason to mistrust him. Caesar could not 
have forgotten his seditious activities during die Helvetian campaign, 
and he must have clearly remembered that he had forgiven him solely 
at the insistence of his brother Divitiacus. It is to be supposed that 
he had given Caesar sufficient pledges of his loyalty, at least outwardly, 
since we find him placed at the head of the Aeduan government after 
Divitiacus had disappeared. He claimed, moreover, that he had 
succeeded in gaining Caesar’s favour to such an extent that he soon 
would be proclaimed king of the Aedui. Perhaps when the vision 
of such a brilliant future was opening before him he may have been 
sincere in his attachment to Caesar, but when he saw that instead of 
reigning over his people he was called upon to fight against the Britons 
he changed his mind. At first he tried to plead. He asked Caesar, 
as a special favour, to leave him behind in Gaul, pretending ‘ that he 
was not accustomed to navigation that ‘ he feared the sea ’, diat ‘ his 
religious duties prevented him from leaving ’. Caesar repHed with a 
categorical refusal. Then Dumnorix turned his attention towards his 
compatriots and began to work upon the GaUic chiefs who were hang- 
ing about in the camp waiting for the wind to change. ‘ It was not 
without reason’, he told them, ‘ that all the nobihty of Gaul were being 
taken away.’ According to him, ‘ Caesar, who did not dare to massacre 
them before the eyes of the Gauls, was transporting them to Britain 
so that they might perish there ’. Instead of going off to be killed for 
the sake of the Romans in a strange land, it would be better to unite 
in a common effort to get rid of them on the spot. Some hstened 
and followed him. Others went to denounce him to the Roman 
leader. 

Caesar, who was waiting with feverish impatience for a favourable 
opportunity to start, did not want to strike openly and cause an 
incident which might at the last moment delay his enterprise still 
further. He merely arranged to have Dumnorix closely watcked and 
saw to it that he was powerless to do any harm. 
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The day of departure so ardently desired arrived at last, and taking 
advantage of the wind which had just become favourable, Caesar gave 
orders to embark. Immediately there was feverish excitement every- 
where. The men rushed to the boats, they loaded the baggage, they 
dragged the horses and pack animals on board ; laboriously the 
elephant was hoisted up. Amidst the general confusion, Dumnorix 
signalled to his compatriots and furtively left the camp. His dis- 
appearance did not pass unnoticed, however. Caesar was informed. 
Without hesitation he suspended the departure at the last moment 
and, stopping everything, sent liis horsemen after the fugitive. Dum- 
norix was to be arrested ! If he offered resistance he must be killed ! 
The orders were definite and the Dumnorix hunt began while Caesar, 
with most of his soldiers already aboard, waited for him to be brought 
back, dead or ahve. 

He did not have to wait long. Quickly overtaken by Caesar’s 
horsemen, Dumnorix defended himself with desperation, ‘ shouting 
out over and over that he was ffee and belonged to a free people 
Abandoned by his followers, he was slain where he stood. The 
Aeduan horsemen sheepishly returned to Caesar. 

The day was nearly over. The sun was going down. After a few 
last-minute instructions to Labienus, who was to watch over Gaul 
during his absence, Caesar weighed anchor. A slight south-westerly 
wind filled the sails and drove the ships gently towards the new 
adventure which was about to begin. Night was falHng. The wind 
dropped. Caesar’s fleet drifted with the tide and was carried farther 
and farther by the current. At daybreak they found they had passed 
the island and were in completely unknown waters, sailing north-east. 
Fortunately, by then the tide was going in the opposite direction and 
was bringing the ships towards the coast. They reached it at about 
noon. The beach was deserted and the landing was accompHshed 
without inddent.^'^^ 

Caesar, basing what he says upon the alleged statements of prisoners 
— ^which must be taken for what they are worth — ^affirms that the 
Britons had been fully prepared to resist, but, ‘ frightened at the sight 
of so many ships . , . they had left the shore and had gone to hide 
in the hills ’. This explanation, which may have been good enough 
for his contemporaries, does not strike us as particularly satisfactory. 
It is scarcely likely that the formidable preparations in which Caesar 
had been engaged quite openly for several months, and the equally 
formidable concentration of his naval forces in a port separated from 
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the island by barely thirty miles, could have escaped the notice of the 
Britons. They knew all about the operation, and the scale of his 
attack did not surprise them in the least. It was just because of their 
knowledge that they decided to use the only tactics which would be 
effective under such circumstances : as there could be no question 
of fighting with their primitive weapons against an enemy who had 
at his disposal such powerful and perfected armaments, the only thing 
to do was to avoid a battle, to let the Romans penetrate into the 
interior of the country and to harass them by strictly localized guerrilla 
warfare in the hope of wearing them out systematically. Bad weather 
would do the rest. 

Caesar immediately guessed their intentions. There is no other way 
of explaining the haste with which he tried to make contact with the 
enemy and to force a battle. The disembarkation had taken all day. 
While it was going on Caesar inspected the shore to find a good place 
for his camp. A few natives caught by his scouts in the neighbourhood 
of the beach were brought to him. From them he learnt that the 
enemy was on the other side of a river, about ten miles away. 

In spite of the lateness of the hour (it was past midnight), Caesar 
decided to march immediately to the attack, and leaving a guard of 
ten cohorts and three hundred horsemen with the ships, he set out. 
His guide was the young king of the Trinobantes, who was in exile, 
having been driven from his kingdom by his rival (we shall be hearing 
more about him later on), and who had sought refuge with the invader. 
All night they marched in the Hght of a full moon. They were going 
towards Canterbmy, the capital of Kent. At dawn Caesar’s legions 
had reached the Great Stour.^’® The Britons, who were occupying 
a hill on the other side, tried to prevent the Romans passing, Caesar’s 
horsemen, who charged first, had no difficulty in pushing them back. 
The islanders gave in immediardy and fell back towards a neighbouring 
wood which they had previously transformed into a sort of fortified 
camp. In order to dislodge them it was necessary to proceed to a 
regular siege. But it was impossible to capture them. Realizing that 
they were inferior in numbers, the Britons abandoned their position 
and withdrew stiU further. Night was coming on and Caesar did 
not want to risk travelling by such difficult lanes in the darkness. 
Next day he started again in pursuit of the foe. In the distance they 
could already see the enemy’s rearguard, when messengers from the 
beach arrived with the news that during the night a violent gale had 
flung nearly all the ships upon the coast, breaking the cables and 
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tearing up the anchors. The fleet was as good, as lost. It was a severe 
blow. Caesar bore it without faltering. Immediately, he cancelled 
his ‘ Hghtning offensive ’. The advance guards, who were a considerable 
distance ahead of his troops, were recalled, and the whole army re- 
turned to the beach, now covered with the wreckage of the fleet 
which only the day before had been their pride. This misfortune 
must have been specially hard for Caesar to bear. Since his campaign 
against the Veneti he had constantly shown a Hvely interest in the 
things of the sea. The ships taking part in this expedition had been 
built and repaired according to his personal instructions. It was 
therefore his own work which had been shattered by the blind fury 
of the gale. But, all things considered, we must admit that Caesar 
himself was to some extent to blame. A similar catastrophe had 
ocoirred during the first expedition. Therefore the danger could 
have been foreseen and the strength of the cables tested. Above aU, 
in the absence of any danger from enemy attack during the landing, 
he should have chosen a place of debarkation where the ships would 
have been less exposed to the changing winds. These precautions 
had been omitted. Now Caesar had to pay the price for his negligence. 

He did not waste time in useless recriminations. He proceeded to 
makp a careful inspection of the damaged ships in an endeavour to 
estimate the losses : the result did not appear to be completely dis- 
astrous. Forty vessels had to be definitely written off. With a great 
deal of effort the others might be reconditioned. He made up his 
mind immediately ; he would suspend all mflitary operations for the 
time being and concentrate wholly on repairs. So it came about that 
three days after their arrival on British soil, where such glorious 
opportrmities for mflitary exploits seemed to await them, Caesar^s 
legionaries had to lay aside their military eqtnpment and once more 
take up the tools they had been handling during the past months on 
the Continent. Specialists were needed ; Caesar had them sent from 
Boulogne. Moreover, Labienus was given instructions to employ his 
troops over there for the construction of new ships to replace the lost 
ones. Finafly, so as to run no further risks with the remainder of his 
fleet, Caesar did not hesitate to impose a crushing task on his bldiers : 
he had all the ships hauled on to dry land and enclosed with the rest 
of the camp inside a rectangle measuring about 1280 by 140 yards 
aind surrounded by strong fortifications. The troops worked un- 
intoruptedly day and night, for ten days on end. On the eleventh 
Caesar inspected this strmge mcampment, where ships and tents were 
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crowded together pell-mell, sheltered by ramparts risen from the 
ground as by a miracle. Then he gave orders to march, and the 
trench diggers of the previous day took up their helmets, their shields, 
and their swords, and returned to the sector where a fortnight earlier 
they had been preparing to attack the enemy. The Britons had made 
the most of the respite which the turn of events had granted them. 
Until then there had been little agreement between the various tribes : 
they had a common enemy, but in order to fight him they had all 
gone their own independent ways under their several chiefs. Now 
they realized that it was necessary for them to combine their forces 
under one leader and to entrust the direction of military operations 
to him. 

This leader was CassiveUaunus, king of the Catuvellauni. His 
kingdom was situated in the neighbourhood of the modem St. Albans. 
He had conquered Imanuentus, the old king of the Trinobantes, whose 
son went to seek refuge with Caesar. At the time of Caesar’s arrival 
CassiveUaunus was completing the seizure of the territory north of 
the Thames. The tribes living to the south, in Kent, were waiting 
apprehensively for their turn. They had no particular affection for 
the prospective master of their destiny, and there is every reason to 
believe that the nations he had subjected were equaUy unwilHng to 
accept the yoke of his domination. But now, faced with the peril 
of foreign invasion, they wisely set aside their resentments and their 
bitterness and appointed him as their leader. 

Profiting by the interraption of Caesar’s military activity, he was 
able to bring up his reserves and to effect a junction vvdth the warriors 
of Kent. It was no longer a confused crowd without order or dis- 
cipline that awaited Caesar, but a regular army provided with four 
thousand war chariots, vehicles hitherto unknovm to the Romans, 
and which can justly be considered to be the forerunners of the modem 
tank.^’^ 

True to his principles, as soon as Caesar made contact with the 
enemy he ordered his soldiers to dig trenches. The Britons, hidden in 
the forest, gave the Romans time to free themselves from their armour 
and baggage and to set to work. Then CassiveUaunus launched (he 
attack. His massed war cl^riots swept aside the outposts protecting 
the teams of diggers and threw everything into confusion. Caesar, 
who notes in his Commentaries the ‘ disturbance ’ causec^ in the ranks 
of his army by this ‘ new kind of warfare ’, managed to v?:ard off the 
danger by sending reinforcements to the weakeiiing cohorts. As sopn 
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as they arrived the charioteers turned and made off, disappearing into 
the depths of the forest as rapidly as they had come. Caesar did not 
dare pursue them. 

He was able to gather some useful lessons from this first engage- 
ment. He saw that the heavy armour of his soldiers was a handicap in 
an offensive action against so mobile and adaptable an enemy, who 
could dodge attacks with such unequalled sHU and rapidity. He 
therefore gave up all idea of taking the initiative, and from behind 
his fortifications raided the surrounding country for food, catde, and 
prisoners, waiting for the Britons to come and attack him in his camp. 
Cassivellaunus had no intention of doing this. He had quiddy realized 
the advantages of the tactics he had inaugurated, and went on harassing 
the enemy with surprise assaults from ambush. For Caesar, however, 
this situation could not go on indefinitely. It was not in order to 
remain cautiously on the defensive, almost under siege, that he had 
landed in Britain. He was obliged to act, for his time was limited by 
the changing season. He therefore decided to transfer operations into 
Cassivellatmus’ own country, hoping thus to strike him a decisive 
blow. There was, however, one serious obstacle in the way : he 
would have to cross the Thames, which Cassivellaunus had tried to 
make impassable by driving pointed stakes into the bed of the river 
at the place where it was fordable. More stakes of the same kind 
protected the banks. 

Estabhshed with aU his army on the north side of the river, the 
British chief awaited the arrival of the Romans. Caesar was well 
aware of the difficulty of the operation. He solved it by resorting to 
a somewhat curious stratagem which Polyaenus has described. Here 
it is : 

Caesar had a very large elephant, an animal which the Britons 
had never seen before ; he gave it an armour of iron scales, put 
a great tower furnished with archers and shngers on its back, and 
made it go forward into the river. The Britons were astounded 
at the sight of such an enormous beast, unknown to them and 
loaded with a tower whence came a volley of stones and arrows. 
Men, horses and chariots, they all turned tail and fled ; and the 
Romans, through the terror inspired by a single animal, crossed 
the river in safety.^’® 

Cassivellaunus wotild not engage in battle and withdrew. Once 
more his charioteers,^’* a^e and elusive, started to harass the Romans. 
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Caesar himself has admitted that these tactics had such a demoralizing 
effect on his horsemen that they ‘ took from them all desire to venture 
into the distance He revenged himself by devastating and setting 
fire to the surroimding country. Time w^as passing, however, and 
he was no farther advanced. Soon it would be autumn. Only a few 
weeks were left to make an end of this inaccessible enemy. If he 
could not wipe them out within a month, he would be reduced to 
the choice of spending the winter on the island or returning to the 
Continent, in other words, abandoning his undertaking, a gesture 
which might have disastrous consequences for him. 

The hope of a military victory was disappearing. Caesar accord- 
ingly tried to obtain one m the political field. The young Mandu- 
bradus of the Trinobantes had a certain number of supporters among 
his former subjects who were carrying on an active propaganda in 
favour of his recall. Instead of obeying an overbearing neighbour, 
greedy for his own advantage, they considered it preferable to have 
a tribal kmg, as before ; all the more since, as thdr rightful ruler 
enjoyed the fiiendship and protection of the great Roman leader, it 
would be easy for them to obtain supremacy and to avenge themselves 
on the CatuveHauni. Their propaganda was successful. A deputation, 
supposedly expressing the unanimous dedsion of the Trinobantes, 
came to die Roman camp asking that their young king should be 
restored and that Caesar would vouchsafe to protect him against the 
violence of Cassivellaunus. 

They obtained satisfaction. In exchange for the delivery of com 
and a small number of hostages, Mandubradus was solemnly reinstated 
in his kingdom. Then the smaller ndghbouring tribes followed the ' 
example of the Trinobantes and offered their submission to Caesar. 
Cassivellaunus became more and more isolated. He took refuge with 
his men in his fortified forest. From there he sent a message to the 
four kings of Kent. He suggested that while he kept Caesar occupied, 
they should attack the Roman cnmp ftom the rear. He hoped that 
when Caesar heard of this thr^t to his base he would go back to 
secure it. It was of no avail. The cohorts guarding the camp were 
quite capable of defending it alone and victoriously repulsed the attack. 
Caesar was able to throw aU his forces against the fortress which 
sheltered the enemy. Once more the latter succeeded in gdthig 
away,^” but this time he dedded not to continue the struggle. The 
defeat of the Kentish troops did not fail to weaken his determination 
to resist. He appealed to Commius, that shrewd king of the Atrebates, 
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who enjoyed the confidence of the Romans, asking him. to act as 
intermediary between Caesar and himself. 

Caesar eagerly seized upon this pretext. To keep up appearances 
he did not give in at once, and he imposed his conditions : hostages, 
payment of an annual tribute, and full security for Mandubracius and 
his people, who would now become, like the Aedui of Celtic Gaul 
and the Remi of Belgium, the leading nation in Britain. At all events, 
he did not waste any time over discussions. He contented himself 
with verbal assurances and the proimses of Cassivellaunus to respect 
the terms of the treaty, and, after having received the requested number 
of hostages, he took his army back to the sea with the intention of 
leaving the island as soon as possible. 

Then, the problem of transport arose. The number of ships left 
which were suitable for carrying his troops hack to the Continent 
turned out to be inadequate. While he was engaged in operations 
against Cassivellaunus the workmen on the beaches had continued 
widi the repairs, but their progress left much to be desired. The ships 
ordered from Labienus had not arrived. Obviously he had neither 
the drive nor the authority to increase the rhythm of production as 
his leader would have done. On tiie other hand, if contrary to ex- 
pectations the booty seized appeared rather insignificant, the quantity 
of captured human cattle was considerable. In this way the load to 
be transported had increased perceptibly, while the shipping space 
had been greatly reduced. As he wanted to shorten his stay on the 
island as much as possible, Caesar decided to take his army back in 
two journeys. The ships of the first convoy crossed the Channel 
without incident. They started back to Dover immediately, followed 
by sixty of Labienus’ boats which were at last ready to sail. A violent 
gile met them when they left the port and drove most of them back 
to tire coast. 

On the other side of the straits Caesar looked at the lashing waves. 
The equinox was approaching. Since the previous year he had learnt 
what ^at held in store for him. Then he no longer hesitated : the 
soldiers were piled on top of each otiier into what ships he had left, 
and the fleet of the RepubHc left the island one night when the waters 
were calm.^’® 



CHAPTER 34 


Amhiorix 


C AESAR returned, to the Continent disappointed and worried. 
There was no disguising the fact that his second great project 
had failed. Moreover, the situation in Gaul was becoming 
more and more serious. Judging by his own accoimt, this was his 
main reason for coming to terms with Cassivellaunus without demand- 
ing too much. Alarming rumours had reached him, confirmed by 
reports from his agents scattered throughout the conquered territory. 
The Gauls were in a state of unrest, and their spirit of rebellion had 
been greatly encouraged by his absence. The instability of his startling 
successes now became abundantly clear to him, and he realized that 
it was essential to take immediate action if he did not want to see the 
results obtained by dint of superhuman efforts during these four years 
vanish Hke smoke. 

It was in this frame of mind that he once more set foot on Gallic 
soil. Messengers were awaiting his arrival bearing sad news. His 
only daughter, Pompey’s wife, had died.^’^® He had been deeply 
attached to Juha. He saw in her the image of someone else who had 
been the gentle companion of his youth ; she reminded him of his 
old home, filled with the charm of smiling and beloved women. 
They had all gone now. . . , Nothing was left. Amid thfc austerity 
of his vast official residence, a lonely, joyless wife was wasting away 
in resigned expectation of a husband for ever absent, for ever wander- 
ing in the far places of the earth, searching ceaselessly for conquests 
without end or limit. ... 

Caesar received the melancholy nem with a calm which greatly 
impressed his followers. Quintus Cicero, who was among thdm, 
wrote in a letter to his brother the orator of the ‘ courage ’ and the 
‘ strength of spirit ’ which Caesar showed on this occasion. With 
perfect self-mastery he continued to superintend the entry of his ships 
into the port. When aU his troops had disembarked and the fleet v?’as 
safe, he left for Amiens, where he was to preside over the annual Gallic 
assembly. 

Since the time just after Caesar’s victory over the Helvetii, wheti 
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the Gallic chiefs had considered it necessary to ask his permission to 
meet in council, these assemblies had tended more and more to become 
mere formal gatherings serving to ratify the orders and decisions of 
the conqueror. They had, of course, dealt vsdth local disputes as they 
arose from time to time, giving Caesar an opportunity to pose as 
mediator and to settie matters to suit his own interests. But they 
were primarily concerned with payments in kind, with collecting the 
sums due to Rome and with the billeting of troops garrisoned in 
different parts of the occupied territory who, as they were constantly 
increasing, added more and more to the number of mouths to be 
fed at the expense of the tributary cities. 

In the year of 54 the harvest had been very poor, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Gallic nations whom Caesar had called to Amiens 
must have been anxiously wondering how far they would be expected 
to bear the heavy burden of supporting the army during the coming 
winter, and which of them would be called upon to do it. It is almost 
certain that the chief object of their meeting was to settle this problem. 

According to Caesar, it was because of the bad harvest that he had 
made different arrangements for his troops this winter. Instead of 
concentrating them in a given sector, he scattered his legions, sending 
them in small groups all over the country : to the Morini at Boulogne 
(under G. Pabius) ; to the BeUovad, probably at Montdidier (M. 
Crassus) ; to the Suessiones, at Soissons (L. Munatius Plancus) ; to 
the Remi at Mouzon (Labienus) ; to the Nervii, perhaps at Binche 
(Q. Cicero) ; to the Esubii at S^ez (L. Roscius) ; to the Eburones 
at Tongres (Sabinus, with Cotta as his adjutant). Trebonius with 
Ids legion remained at Amiens to guard the staff headquarters.^®® 

It is to be wondered whether Caesar’s only motive was to divide 
the btuden which the presence of his legions imposed on the popu- 
lation of Gaul. In that case it would have been more logical to send 
most of the troops into the regions least affected by the drought — 
to the south of the Seine and the Marne, for instance — ^instead of 
placing them throughout the whole land. 4^ examination of their 
exact location, however, leads us to quite a different conclusion. 
Caesar’s chief preoccupation seems to have been to establish observa- 
tion posts and centres of supervision, whence punitive expeditions 
could, be sent out to suppress the attempted local uprisings which he 
had every reason to fern* The very fact dhat he decided to prolong 
his stay in conquered Gaul until tie legions were installed and the 
winter camps fortified, wMe urgent matters of domestic politics were 
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calliag Hm back to Rome, is enough to prove it. In any case, he 
turned out to be right. 

It began with a poHtical murder committed in the territory of the 
Camutes who inhabited the Orleans plateau — dark, wild country 
at that time, covered with impenetrable forests, where the Druids in 
deepest mystery performed their sacred rites. In 57, after having 
crushed the Belgae, although, at least in theory this country still 
remained ftee, Caesar had put some of his troops there in winter 
quarters to keep an eye on the tribes which young Crassus had just 
brought to obedience. That, however, was not all. As was his habit, 
he intervened in the internal quarrels of the country and tried to settle 
them according to his own ideas. The Camutes had recendy deposed 
and driven out their chief, Targetius. Caesar, who needed someone 
devoted to him at the head of this people, reinstated him. For two 
years the Camutes kept quiet and allowed this unwelcome personage 
to remain in power. Then, one September day in 54 he was slain 
by tmknown hands. The assassins could not be found, but a great 
majority of the citizens approved of their act and declared themselves 
to be joindy responsible. The news reached Caesar when he had 
nearly finished installing his troops. He ordered Plancus to bring his 
legion with all haste from Soissons, and sent them to winter among 
the Camutes with the mission of discovering the murderers and 
sending them to Amiens. During the following fortnight the placing 
of his legions was completed, and as soon as Caesar had received the 
reports of his legates telHng him that these operations had been carried 
out without further incidents, he prepared for his own departure. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon when the proconsul, who 
was about to leave his headquarters, was informed that a Gallic slave 
had arrived with a letter from Quintus Cicero.^®^ When Caesar saw 
the exhausted messenger he had a gloomy presentiment. What he 
read threw him into the deepest consternation. The legate told him 
that for ten days he had been besieged by an army of sixty thousand 
rebels, that a great many of bis soldiers were wounded, that they Were 
reduced to a handfid of defenders, and that if Caesar did not come to 
his help immediately it would be impossible for him to hold out. 
The slave, when questioned, explained to Caesar that he was by no 
means the first messenger Cicero had dispatched to his chief, but that 
all his predecessors had been intercepted and tortured, most of them 
before the eyes of the besieged. His master, a deserter firom the rebel 
army, had promised him his Hberty and a large reward if he would 
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undertake to carry the letter to Caesar ; he had accepted and succeeded 
in passing through the ranks of his compatriots without arousing 
their suspicions. 

Immediately Caesar cancelled the orders for his departure. He was 
going to remain. Without knowing the details, without fully realizing 
what had happened, he had grasped the extent of the danger and l^d 
made his decision : he himself would go to the help of the besieged. 
Thereupon a series of urgent measures had to be carried out. The 
legion of Trebonius, left at Amiens, received orders to get ready to 
march : Caesar would command it in person. A courier went off 
post-haste to the BeUovaci ; as soon as he received the message Crassus 
was to come with all speed to Amiens to replace the legion which 
was leaving. Another messenger was sent to Boulogne ; Fabius was 
to take his legion to the Atrebates and there await Caesar. A third 
messenger was dispatched to the Remi ; if the situation allowed, 
Labienus was to take his troops to the frontier of the Nervii. A 
detachment of cavalry about four hundred strong was drawn from 
the neighbouring districts. 

Late next evening Crassus received Caesar’s letter. The order was 
final : the legion must leave immediately in the middle of the night. 
It left. Scouts sent to meet it brought news of its approach the next 
morning at eight o’clock. The march could therefore start. 

Caesar was deeply disturbed when he left Amiens. At the last 
moment he had received a letter from Labienus containing news of 
an extremely serious nature which came to him as a complete surprise : 
the Roman troops sent to Aduatuca (Tongres) had all been massacred 
by the Bburones, including the two legates, Sabinus and Cotta. As 
for Labienus himself, he had to face very important forces of the 
Treveri who had risen in a body and had established themselves only 
three miles from his camp. He hoped to be able to resist them on 
his own, but there was no use counting on him for Caesar’s expedition 
unless he left his sector totally undefended. 

It was then that Caesar was able to gauge in an instant the immensity 
of the abyss which was suddenly opening before him. Suetonius teUs 
us the blow was so severe that he would neither shave nor cut his 
hair (sparse as it was), as long as this disaster was unavenged. 

The danger threatening him, on this occasion was extremely serious. 
It was no longer a localfred revolt which a few cohorts or a detachment 
of cavalry could wipe out. The movement seemed to have acquired 
the proportions of a general uprising and was spreading over the whole 
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occupied territory. The assassination of Tafgetius was merely an 
episode which marked the beginning of a preconcerted insufrection, 
and it must be admitted that Caesar himself had helped considerably 
to bring matters to a head. Very sure of his power, he had made 
a habit of using hisformer enemies and entrusting them with important 
positions, not only thinking that he had nothing further to fear from 
them, but imagining that this was a way of attaching them to his 
own destiny, so that it would be in their interest to justify his confidence 
by their loyalty. He had followed this course with Dumnorix, placing 
him at the head of his nation, in spite of aU his plotting. We have 
seen how that ended. We have also mentioned the schemes of Indu- 
tiotnarus. After the pubhc humiliation inflicted on this old prince of 
the Treveri before all the dignitaries of his country, Caesar had allowed 
him to keep his former rank and prerogatives. In doing this he did 
not foresee that he was giving an enemy, who had vowed imdying 
hatred towards him, an opportunity to start all over again. Ever since 
that time Indutiomarus had been secretly preparing with stubborn 
perseverance to have his revenge. It seems that he had managed to 
avoid taking part in the expedition to Britain. This gave him a chance 
to get the ground ready for future operations, while Caesar was 
carrying on his war on the other side of the Channel. 

Learning of the poor results of that enterprise, he thought the time 
had come for him to act. The establishment of the Roman troops 
in their winter quarters was a good pretext. It enabled him to exploit 
the discontent of the population who resented having this expense 
tiunst upon them. It also made it possible to attack the isolated legions 
one by one, instead of having to face the united block of the whole 
Roman army which experience had shown to be invincible. 

He proceeded to carry out his plan. While the Treveri were being 
mobilized in order to attack the legion of Labienus garrisoned in their 
coiintry, Indutiomarus circulated secret messages in the neighbouring 
territories callmg on the GalUc peoples to rise against the arch-enemy. 
Ambiorix,^®^ king of the Eburones, was the first to respond. He was 
a clever leader with plenty of cunning. At the beginning of the 
conquest he had been eager to offer his submission to the Roman 
commander and to promise him fideUty and obedience. He even 
contrived, so it seems, to render him certain services. This did not 
prevent him from detesting Caesar with all his heart, and ardently 
longing for his downfall. 

When the troops of Sabinus arrived in his country he, together 
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with the chiefs of the region, received orders to go to the headquarters 
of the legion and to have the agreed quantities of com delivered there. 
Amhiorix repHed by calling his subjects to arms. Then he seized the 
convoys of timber destined for the Romans, and marched against the 
camp of Sahinus which the soldiers were fortifying. He did not 
attack, however, but contented himself with establishing a siege. 
Sparing the blood of his men, he preferred to resort to a somewhat 
crude and naive ruse, typical of a barbarian, but calculated to take 
in a Roman legate. 

He let Sabinus know that, out of gratitude for the benefits with 
which Caesar formerly had honoured him, he wished to spare the 
Romans from certain defeat. His only object was to preserve his 
country from a burdensome occupation. If Sabinus would agree to 
leave the land of the Eburones and go elsewhere, perhaps to join 
Cicero or Labienus, he would grant him a safe conduct through his 
territory. If not, in two days, supported by a powerful German army 
which had just crossed the Rhine, he would attack the camp and this 
would mean the total extermination of the Roman army. 

After a Hvely discussion with his colleague Cotta and his officers, 
Sabinus, trusting the promise of Amhiorix, left the camp. Then the 
Eburones rushed out of their ambush and fell upon the Romans. 
Isolated attempts at resistance did not prevent the almost complete 
massacre of officers and soldiers. A handful of men managed to escape ; 
after wandering about in the woods they arrived eventuah;^ at the 
headquarters of Labienus and told him of the disaster. Caesar’s letter 
must have reached him very soon afterwards. In his reply he informed 
his general of what he had just heard. 

Amhiorix did not waste time after wiping out the legion of Sabinus. 
He marched immediately against the neighbouring army, that of 
Cicero. Two days later, his warriors, joined by the Aduatuci and 
the Nervh — ^who had an old score to setde with Caesar — appeared 
before the Roman camp and started to besiege it.^®* The king of the 
Eburones hoped to use the same stratagem which had succeeded so 
well with Sabinus. Cicero, however, was more prudent. He refused 
all compromise and began to organize his defence, resolved to hold 
out against an enemy a, dozen times superior in numbers, until help 
came. This was the state of affairs when he sent his appeal to Caesar. 

The latter rushed his legions along the road ftom Amiens to Bavai. 
After Bapaume he had entered the territory of the Nervii. Prisoners 
told him that Cicero’s posMon, had become still more critical. It 
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was to be feared that lie might be forced to give up at the last moment. 
Then it occurred to Caesar that it might encourage Cicero and his 
soldiers if they knew reHef was on the way. He accordingly sent a 
brief message. As quoted by Polyaenus, it sounds very laconic : 
‘ Caesar to Cicero. Courage, await help.’ 

According to the Commentaries, it also must have contained some 
further sentences announcing that Caesar ‘ was on the way with his 
legions and would soon be there ’ and exhorting Cicero ‘ not to lose 
heart ’. 

The problem was how to get this letter to its destination. A trust- 
worthy man had to be found. The messenger Cicero had sent did 
not inspire him with full confidence. ‘ He feared says Dion Cassius, 

' that out of sympathy for his own people this slave might cause some 
harm to befall the Romans.’ He preferred to use a firee man. Among 
the GalHc horsemen in his army there was one who accepted the 
mission. Again, in this case, however, Caesar took precautions. ‘ He 
gave him no verbal information,’ the same author reports, ‘ but wrote 
down in Greek all he wanted to communicate to Cicero.’ In Greek ? 
Let us rather say, in Greek characters.^®® Caesar, knowing how easily 
the letters he sent to his agents and assistants could be intercepted, 
had made a habit in certain cases of employing a sort of secret code 
known only to some of his dose assodates, but of which Dion Cassius 
claims to have the key. It consisted of substituting the first letter of 
every word by the one which was the fourth after it in the alphabet. 
He also had foreseen that his messenger might not be able to get to 
Cicero. In that case he was to fasten the letter to the strap of his 
javelin and throw it into the besieged camp. Actually, this is what 
the Gaul did, either because it was really impossible for him to reach 
his objective or merely because he did not want to run too great a risk 

As luck would have it, the javelin he threw stuck in the side of a 
tower of the Roman camp. It was not until three days later that a 
soldier noticed it, wrenched it down and took it to Cicero. ’While 
he was reading the message to his astonished legionaries, the smoke 
rising firom nearby fires prodaimed Caesar’s arrival as imminent. 

, Ambiorix heard the news from ibis scouts at about the same ti-mp as 
the Romans in the camp. Thereupon he raised his siege and marched 
with all his forces to meet Caesar. The movement of his troops did 
not escape Cicero, who hastened to warn his chief. Caesar heeded 
the warning. He had in all some seven thousand men against the 
sixty thousand of the enemy. He proceeded with intelligence and 
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extreme caution. A camp was established on a bill and confined to 
a very small space. This, Caesar says, was done ‘ to make it appear 
that he had no soldiers, that he was tired from his journey and that 
he was afraid of being attacked by the barbarians The ruse suc- 
ceeded. Ambiorix thought that he had to deal with only a few 
miserable cohorts and went to the assault without any precautions 
whatsoever. Caesar let him come right up to the camp. Then he 
ordered his soldiers to rush out firom all the gates and threw his cavalry 
into the fray. ' The enemy was routed, and under such conditions 
that not one of them could resist it is stated in Commentaries. Caesar 
did not pursue them. He did not want to venture into the woods 
and marshes. Besides, he was in a hurry to join Cicero. So he went 
straight to the camp, arriving in the early afternoon. As he came 
up to the fortified enclosure he saw the various contrivances Ambiorix 
had built for carrying on the siege. He surveyed them with astonish- 
ment and not without a certain uneasiness. Until now he had never 
met with anything Hke this among his enemies. These were the same 
barbarians who, scarcely a year before, had viewed the towers con- 
structed by the Romans with a terror amounting to panic, attributing 
to them a supernatural origin. Now they were making towers of 
the same sort themselves and using them against the Romans ! Had 
they changed their methods of warfare, and had they been studying 
in the conqueror’s school ? That is what Caesar cannot have failed to 
ask himself. 

Cicero was radiant with joy when he saw his chief and hberator, 
and took him to review his legion. Caesar moved slowly down the 
ranks, one by one ; - he noticed the wounded, Hstened to the tales of 
individual bravery, and distributed congratulations and rewards. All 
that constituted the pleasanter part of his task. The other came new, 
and it was painful and disheartening. Caesar was anxious to learn the 
full story concerning the massacre of Sabinus’ army. So &r he only 
knew it in its barest outline through the message of Labienus. Now 
he began to interrogate prisoners, and firom their reports the whole 
lamentable aflfair soon stood out in all its tragic details. That Was 
enough for him. The damage was done and the man who was 
responsible had escaped punishment by his death. He felt, nevertheless, 
that this catastrophe might have a bad effect on the morale of his 
soldiers. He wanted to explain to them personally the causes of 
the disaster, and so the troops were assembled on the following day to 
hear Caesar’s speech. Once again, it is to be regretted that he did not 
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preserve the entire text of his oration. All we liave is the brief fragment 
found in the Commentaries. However, it is enough to show the position 
Caesar adopted on this occasion. He did not hesitate to charge the 
leader with, the full responsibility. * The disaster is due to the mistakes 
and the carelessness of a legate/ he declared. On the other hand, 
he made a point of paying tribute to the courage of the soldiers, and 
knew how to flatter the self-esteem of his Hsteners. The outrage had 
been avaiged ‘ thanks to their vigilance ’. It is true that he also 
acknowledged his mdebtedness to the ‘ protection of the immortal 
gods but this seems to be only one of those oratorical phrases with 
which he Hked to adorn his speeches on great occasions. After 
that he sent Fabius back to the Boulogne country and he himself 
returned to Amiens, taking Cicero’s legion with him. 

Although the autumn was nearly over, he did not think of leaving. 
The gravity of the recent events prompted him to stay with his army 
during that winter. A passage in the Commentaries explains the motives 
for his decision : ‘ As the news of the disaster in which Sabinus met 
his death continued to spread, nearly all the cities of Gaul were speaking 
of war ; they were sending private messengers and envoys in every 
direction to obtain information about each other’s plans, and where 
the uprising was to start ; meetings were held at night in lonely 
places. During the whole winter Caesar could scarcely be said to 
have had a moment’s respite : he was constantly receiving news about 
the schemes of the Gaiils and the revolt for which they were preparing.’ 

We cannot over-estimate the importance of these hues. They give 
us a ghmpse of the conquered country in a state of ebulHtion, feverishly 
seething under the iron rule of the conqueror. It was scarcely three 
years since these same people had rushed into his arms with a kind of 
rapture, and now they were showing the same ardour in their eagerness 
to break the bonds they had formerly welcomed. ‘ Really, these 
Gauls. . . .’ Caesar must have thought to himself, and he noted 
down bitterly on his writing-tablets this disillusioned comment : 

‘ These people change their minds easily and are nearly always seduced 
by something new.’ 

This time the conflagration started among the Senones, ‘ one of the 
most powerftil of the Gallic peoples, who enjoyed great authority 
among the others ’.^®® They inhabited the region of Auxerre and SenSi 
As in many other instances, Caesar, once master of their country, had 
dethroned their king Moritasgos and had replaced him by a soverdgn 
of his own choice who happened to be the deposed monarch’s own 
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brotlier. The Senones do not seem to have at all appreciated this 
new king imposed on them by the conqueror. They met in council 
and, at the instigation of one of their cldefs, Acco, decided to depose 
Caverinos (the king in question) and to put him to death. However, 
he was cautious enough to flee in time, and took refuge with Caesar. 
Acco was chosen in his place. 

This was a serious challenge to the prestige of Roman authority. 
The Senones were the first to realize it. They sent a deputation to 
Caesar to justify their conduct. He was not satisfied by their explana- 
tions and demanded that their entire Senate should present itself in 
his camp. The Senones made no move. This refusal to obey was 
equivalent to an act of outright defiance : it could be the signal for 
revolt. And indeed, this is how the whole country interpreted the 
arrogant attitude of the Senones towards the conqueror. Here again 
we can leave the description to Caesar. ‘ The impression on these 
barbaric minds was so strong,’ he writes, ‘ it resulted in such a change 
of heart in all the peoples, that except for the Aedui and the Rend . . . 
there was scarcely a city which did not give us cause for suspicion.’ 

Indutiomarus, the chief of the Treveri, who had been champing at 
the bit ever since his recent humiliation at Caesar’s hands, thought 
that his time had come. For months he had been beseeching the 
Germans to cross the Rhine and complete Caesar’s defeat which, in 
his opinion, was as good as half accomphshed since the destruction 
of the army of Sabinus. All his efibrts, in spite of the tempting 
promises to share in the pillage, were in vain. The people on the 
right bank of the river were not keen to measure their strength once 
more against the Roman legions. They had had enough of such 
adventures after the double experience of Ariovistus and the Usipetes. 
In no way discouraged, Indutiomarus persevered with his propaganda 
among his immediate neighbours. There he found much more co- 
operation. He also appealed to all exiles and outlaws, to all, in fact, 
who were persecuted imder the Roman rule. ‘ Such was his credit 
in Gaul as a result of these steps,’ writes Caesar, ‘ that envoys came 
running to him from all sides asking, for private or official reasons, 
for the favour of his firiendship.’ Thereupon Indutiomarus judged 
that the tune had come to pass on to action. He declared before the 
genaral assenibly of his armed compatriots that his son-in-law Cinge- 
torix was a traitor to the country. And then— in close contact with 
AnjbioriXj who since his defeat before Cicero’s camp was burning 
with a desire for revenge— he began his march against Labienus, 
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whose ever-vigilant commander had placed him as an observer at 
the frontier of the Treveri country. 

Caesar’s legate, warned in time by the devoted Cingetorix, handled 
the situation very skilfully. Judging that the entire attempt depended 
solely upon the energy and will of one man, he aimed first and fore- 
most at Indutiomarus himself. Huge rewards were promised to those 
who should HU him. There were no paid assassins among the foUowers 
of the old chief, but one day, when he and his horsemen had come 
too close to the Roman camp, Labienus laimched a sudden attack 
upon them. He had issued specific orders : aim only at Indutiomarus, 
do not strike anybody else before you have slain him. To fadhtate 
the task several infantry cohorts were sent forward to draw off the 
rnain body of the enemy forces while the pursuit of the hunted chief 
was going on. I wiU borrow Caesar’s account of tlie outcome of 
this ‘ battle ’. ‘ Fortune justifies the expectations of human inteUigence; 
as aU are chasing one single man, Indutiomarus is captured as he is 
crossing the ford of a river ; he is kiUed and his head brought back 
to the camp.’ 

The murder of Indutiomarus had an immediate effect. The troops 
of Ambiorix, which were to have co-operated with him, brought 
their advance to a complete standstiU and dispersed. The Treveri 
went straight back to tfadr homes. This gave Caesar a breathing- 
Space. But he had no iUusions about the duration of the lull. Accord- 
ingly he did not fad to push on his preparations with great energy. 
Through the catastrophe at the camp of Sabinus, twenty cohorts had 
been eliminated. The losses in Cicero’s legion were also considerable 
Moreover, he not only needed to replace what was lost but to increase 
his forces. Caesar therefore proceeded to raise fresh troops. Once 
more the hard-working population of Cisalpine Gaul had to provide 
soldiers. His legates — ^M. Silanus, C. Antistius Reginus, and T. Sextus 
—recruited some ten thousand men there, which enabled him to form 
two more legions, the Fourteenth and Fifteenth. He also appealed, 
to the ‘ fiiendship ’ and ‘ patriotism ’ of Pompey, who obhgingly sent 
him a third, taken firom those assigned to himself. Li this way three 
new legions c^e to swell the ranks of Caesar’s army during January 
and February of 53. 

It was not that he was seeking numerical superiority. He knew 
quite well that he could never achieve that, but he wanted to impres.':;. 
the Gauls by showing them that the reserves of the Republic were 
inexhaustible and ‘ permitted him not only to restore his losses promptly 
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in case of reverses, but to be even better provided, witii troops than 
before ‘He showed then the Commentaries add, ‘ what the 
organization and the resources of die Roman people could do ’ : 
quid populi romani disciplina atque opes possent. 

The winter was coming to an end. Spring was near. Following 
the rule he himself had established, Caesar convoked the annual general 
assembly of the GalHc peoples. They all sent representatives, except 
the Senones, the Carnutes, and the Treveri. He noticed specially 
those that were absent. So much so, diat when die deputies had 
assembled in his camp he told them in brief but no doubt very 
expressive terms — surrounded by his troops armed and ready to march 
— that he interpreted this absence as the beginning of an open revolt 
deserving exemplary punishment which must be inflicted swifdy. 
That was why the meetings of the assembly were suspended until 
the end of hostilities. Then the deputies would be convoked again 
and must come to Lutetia, the town of the Parish, where the next 
session would be held. This having been said, the soldiers were given 
orders to march, and with Caesar at their head, they set out towards 
the country of the Senones. 

Acco, the new chief of this people, tried to organize the defence. 
He started a Htde too late. The concentration of all the civilians in 
the fortified places, which he had ordered, was sthl going on when 
the Romans were upon them. The Senones did not even try to put 
up a resistance. They made known to Caesar through the inter- 
mediary of the Aedui that they capitulated utterly and entirely and 
offered him their apologies. These Caesar accepted, and he did not 
wait to seek out the culprits, judging that * the season was not suitable 
for making investigations but must be used for war Moreover, 
he took his precautions ; a hundred hostages and the surrender of 
the rebellious chief. The trial of the responsible individuals would 
take place later on. 

The Carnutes, hearing of the collapse of the Senones, followed 
their example and capitulated in thdr turn. The Remi undertook 
to plead their cause before Caesar and implored him to be lenient 
towards those ‘ misguided wretches They received a similar answer. 
The hostages of the Carnutes joined those of the Senones and their 
‘ responsible individuals ’ were handed over just as those of their 
ephemeral allies had been. 

Thm, withhreath-taking rapidity, Caesar put out two smouldering 
revolts which had threatened to cause serious damage. Next he went 
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to Lutetia, where the Gallic delegates were awaiting him. It was 
during the last days of March 53 that Caesar for the first time came 
to the city which was to become Paris. Unfortunately he gives no 
details about his visit, which incidentally must have been very brief 
The meeting was merely a conclusion of that meeting which had 
opened in the camp of Amiens, and this ‘ closing session ’ seems to 
have bem no more than a simple notification to the cities represented 
of the size of the military contingents they were required to provide 
at that time. 

Now Caesar was going to start on the most important part of tlie 
war : his campaign against Ambiorix.^®’' He had already come to 
know the energy and initiative of this leader when he marched to the 
aid of Cicero. Above all, the massacre of Aduatuca called for revenge. 

The king of the Eburones was in a particularly favourable position. 
On his right, he could communicate along a continuous line of forests 
and marshes with those irreducible Menapii, ‘ the only people of Gaul 
who had never sent ambassadors to Caesar to negotiate a peace On 
his left, he joined hands with the Treveri, who, faithful to tlie memory 
of Indutiomarus, had chosen a member of his family as their leader 
and were waiting only for an opportunity to resume the struggle. 
Through their mediation Ambiorix finally succeeded in concluding 
an alHance with the Germans of the Rhineland. Caesar decided that 
before attacking this redoubtable enemy he must deprive him of his 
alhes and supporters, and cut off all his means of retreat. As it was, 
Ambiorix, if defeated, could always take refuge in the impassable 
territory of the Menapii or cross over to the Germans on the other 
side of the Rhine. 

The plan adopted for this campaign is one of the most wisely con- 
sidered and carefully prepared among all those which military history 
has credited to Caesar. The theatre of operations was divided into 
three sectors. The central one, that of Ambiorix himself, was left 
alone for the time being. AH efforts were focused on die eastern and 
western flanks .* the Treveri and the Menapii. This resulted in two 
separate fronts. The Rhine sector was considered the most important 
and called for a concentration of strong forces. Here it was to be 
anticipated that the Germans would come to the support of their 
neighbours and aUies. It was precisely because of the importance of this 
front that Caesar did not at first make an attack there. He contented 
himself for the moment with strengthening his defences in. the region by 
sending two additional legions and an abundant supply of ammunition 
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and provisions as well as the baggage of the whole army. Labienus, 
who was in command there, received his instructions : to undertake 
no offensive operations and to maintain the position of a careful 
observer, with his weapons ready to hand. It was in the west, where 
the enemy was weakest, that Caesar began. He opened the first phase 
of the war by attacking the Menapii with the five legions he had kept 
near him wliich were to constitute a formidable instrument of war, 
both flexible and strong, enabling him to strike successively in all 
directions. 

Caesar’s army was divided into three columns : one under his 
personal command, the other under C. Fabius, and the third under 
the elder Crassus. They entered the country in three different places, 
crossing on bridges put up in no time by Ms engineers. Orders had 
been given to set fire to everything, and the Roman legions went 
forward by the undying light of an immense conflagration, seizing all 
that came their way : men, animals, provisions and forage. The 
fierce Menapii could not hold out against the triple avalanche which . 
was descending upon them and, for the first time since hostflities 
opened in Gaid, they gave m and asked for peace. Caesar stated his 
conditions and warned them ‘ that he would consider them as enemies 
if they received Ambiorix or his representatives on their soil ’. The 
terrorised Menapii swore loyalty and obedience. Thus Caesar closed 
the right-hand door by which his enemy might escape. Now he 
was to deal with the other. On his way eastwards, leaving the con- 
quered country under the care of Commius, his devoted Atrebas, he 
marched against the Treveri. 

While Caesar’s offensive was going on in the west, this tribe had 
assembled considerable forces of cavahy and infantry. They were 
however delaying their attack until the arrival of the troops promised 
by their friends and aUies across the Rhine. In spite of his orders, 
Tabienus resolved to force a battle before this happened. He simulated 
a hasty retreat which made the Treveri think that the Roman army 
was in fifll flight and could be easily defeated without additional help. 
The battle began on ground which was definitely unfiivourable to the 
assailmts. Labienus made the most of his opportunity by throwing 
in all his troops. The Treveri, who were not expecting to be faced 
with an enemy all prepared for battle, were beaten from the start. 
They reached the neighbouring forests and announced their sub- 
mission to Labieniis, When the Germans, who had just arrived, 
learnt of the defeat of the Treveri* ffrey returned to their country. 
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Tke cousin and successor of Indutiomarus went with them, taking 
all his family. Only the son-in-law, Cingetorix, remained. He did 
not have to regret his decision ; as a reward for his devoted constancy 
Caesar, invested him with all civil and miHtary authority in the country. 

Thus the second campaign was finished almost before it had begun. 
When Caesar arrived on the spot, he found the task accompHshed. 
What was he going to do next ? 

Once more he was on the. banks of the great river which separated 
him from those terrible lands where his work had almost foimdered 
two years before. If he had wanted to keep to the original plan of 
campaign, now that the two flanks were crushed, he should have 
brought all his forces to bear upon the centre. Profiting by the isolation 
of the frburones since the defeat of their two aUies and accompHces, he 
shoiild have attacked Ambiorix himself, who was still his principal 
enemy. He did not do this. Leaving Ambiorix alone, Caesar crossed 
the Rliine for the second time.^®® 

Historians have found it very awkward to explain this decision. 
So, for that matter, did Caesar. According to him, he made it ‘ for 
two reasons : first, because the Germans had sent help to the Treveri 
against him, and, in the second place, so that Ambiorix should not 
find refuge among them ’. In other words, it was an expedition with 
a dual purpose, punitive and preventive, that he proposed to carry 
out. Camille Jullian attributes it to a longing, suddenly aroused by 
this new contact with German soil, ‘ to achieve superhuman victories 
over the barbaric peoples ’, and making him ‘ forget Ambiorix and his 
vengeance ’. J. Carcopino, while protesting against this interpretation, 
considers that, if Caesar wanted to act consistently, he was obhged 
‘ before bringing the full force of his troops against the Eburones, to 
separate theni by terror and isolation from any help the Germanic 
tribes might eventually afford It would be easy to reply that 
sudi help had been rendered impossible by the crushing defeat of the 
Treveri. In order to reach Ambiorix, the Germans would now be 
obhged to overcome the resistance of the Roman troops who were 
estabhshing themselves fixmly in the country they had just seized ; 
and in order to bring about the isolation of the Eburones, Caesar only 
had to reinforce the cordon formed by his garrisons along the left 
bank of the Rhine. 

Nevertheless, I beheve it is possible — ^without going any further 
than the Commentaries— ’to find an explanation which reflects his 
intentions more accurately. From a careful reading of section Dt, 
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6-8, of the sixth' book, it appears that his original inteation was to 
punish the Ubii, for he had been erroneously i^ormed that they had 
come to help the Treveri. We cannot otherwise explain the attitude 
which the Ubii adopted as soon as Caesar once more set foot on their 
soil. ‘ They sent him envoys to justify themselves ’, it is said in the 
Commentaries. ‘ They declared that the help sent to the Treveri did 
not come from them, that it was not by them that the oath of fidelity 
had been broken ; they implored Caesar to spare them and not to 
confuse ... the innocent with the guilty.’ 

Caesar was suspidous. He did not believe them. However, in an 
attempt to be fair, he proceeded to conduct an inquiry which showed 
that, as a matter of fact, it was not the Ubii but the Suebi who had 
come to assist the Treveri. It was, therefore, not this weak htde tribe 
of Rhinelanders that had to be ‘ chastised ’, but the formidable block 
of a nation which had forced him to withdraw two years previously. 
Was he prepared to attack it this time ? That was the question he 
had to consider. Moreover, the Suebi, on learning of the reappearance 
of the Roman conqueror on the banks of the Rhine, reacted exactly 
as they had the first time : total mobilization, complete evacuation of 
the dvihan population, concentration of all fighting forces in a central 
zone destined to become the theatre of future military operations, etc. 
As soon as Caesar heard of these preparations, his dear judgment 
gave him the answer : he did not have the necessary means for 
engaging in a gigantic war which, comparatively speaking, would 
make all his previous battles look like child’s play. What, then, was 
he to do ? Simply to take his troops back to the left bank would 
have been to compromise stiU further the prestige which his retreat 
in the year 55 had perceptibly lowered. He therefore took a middle 
course : namely to test the fortune of arms (he liked this expression) 
without venturing into the heart of the enemy country. He would 
pot fly from the enemy. Established in the coastal region, protected 
by entrenchments, supported by fortified cities, with a bridge behind 
him which if necessary ensured an easy way of retreat, he determined 
to carry on a sort of defensive war calculated to wear out the enemy’s 
strength. The measures which he ordered are a dear indication that 
he was preparing to sustain a regular siege. For instance, the country 
people among the Ubii were told to leave their farms with their catde 
and all their possessions and to barricade themselves in the towns. 
Their grain was to be requisitioned for the army. Unfortunately, the 
deliveries did not come up to Caesar’s expectations. He preferred to 
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attribute this to the fact that ‘ agriculture was greatly neglected among 
all the Germans 

The chief, or chiefs of the Suebi (we do not know their names), 
who were directing military operations, did not aEow themselves to 
be caught in Caesar’s trap. Their plan was to draw the Romans as 
far away as possible from their base. That was why they gave up all 
idea of an offensive and withdrew of their own accord into the depths 
of the forests of Thuringia where, abundantly supplied with provisions, 
they waited for Caesar’s arrival. When he heard of their move, he 
understood that there was nothing left for him but to leave — and 
he left.^®® 

This time, the bridge was not destroyed. Caesar only cut that part 
which touched the bank of the Ubii. At the end of the stump which 
remained embedded in the middle of the river he raised a tower four 
stories high : a perpetual reminder of his passing, and a permanent 
threat of his return. 

It was now the month of August. The com was heginning to ripen. 
Scarcely had Caesar arrived when he started off again from die land of 
the Treveri across the interminable forest of the Ardennes in pursuit of 
Ambiorix. He wanted to have done with him and his ‘ accursed race 
After the brief German interlude a violent destructive fury took posses- 
sion of his whole being. It was less a war that he was contemplating 
than the thorough extermination of a whole nation. He was going 
to adopt the same tactics of sweeping invasion which had succeeded 
so well against the Menapii. The army was divided into three groups 
of three legions each- Labienus’ division was to go westwards to that 
part of the country which bordered on the territory of the Menapii ; 
that of Trebonius was sent to ravage the land next the Aduatud. 
Caesar in person led the third division towards the extreme end of the 
Ardennes where, according to inforination he had reedved, Ambiorix 
had taken refuge after die rout of his troops. A cavalry corps 
preceded him, spedally entrusted with die maj^unt. The duration 
of the campaign was dedded in advance : seven days. They would 
not therefore burden themselves unnecessarily. The baggage was 
left in the camp at Aduatuca, guarded by a legion of rearaits under 
the command of Q. Cicero. The soldiers carried only such provisions 
as were striedy necessary. Then the torrent started. Moving walls 
of smoke and flame foEowed close upon the heels of the terrified 
inhabitants, who fled in aE directions. The scourge continued ovd: a 
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dead and deserted land. It was no longer against men that Caesar 
was making war ; but against earth, vegetation, water, and stones. 
He realised this and it left him perplexed. In order to achieve the 
extermination of this ‘ accursed brood of the Eburoncs it would be 
necessary to spHt up the army into an infinite number of small units, 
thus exposing them to the danger of surprise attacks. To spare his 
soldiers, Caesar resorted to a very expeditious method. He invited 
all the tribes to come to the pillage of the Eburones. Messages were 
sent to the neighbouring cities asking them to help in the sacking of 
Ambiorix’s country and hinting that they might expect rich booty. 
He has stated his reasons with laudable firankness in the Commentaries : 

‘ Caesar preferred to expose the Gauh rather than his own legionaries 
to the dangers of this forest warfare.’ 

Confidait of the success of this expedient, Caesar let matters take 
their course and went to Aduatuca, where he had planned to meet 
his two legates. On his arrival he found the vicinity of the camp 
completely devastated, with hundreds of dead and wounded, the 
soldiers terrified, the officers in a state of consternation. In amaze- 
ment, Caesar questioned them. They answered that the Germans 
had been there. 

The Sugambri — that German tribe which, in defiance of his will, 
had sheltered the horsemm of the Usipetes after their escape from the 
massacre in 55 — ^had learnt from th^ neighbours of Caesar’s invitation 
and determined to take their part of the loot. Thereupon they crossed 
the river on boats and rafts some twenty-five miles below the place 
where Caesar had erected his gigantic tower (thus, it might be said 
in passing, showing its complete inefiectiveness). Once on the left 
bank, they pushed forward in the direction of the country of the 
Eburones, gathering as they went straggling fugitives in search of a 
refuge. As they had no desire whatever to meet with Caesar, they 
did not fail to question the captured prisoners as to the exact where- 
abouts of the Roman army and the movements of its leader. In this 
manner they learnt that Caesar had gone off, no one knew where, 
and that his troops were somewhere far away. At the same time it 
was suggested to them that instead of travelling mile afta: mile in 
search of a miserable prey, whose capture was by no means certain, 
they would do better to avail themselves of the windfall which was 
within feasy reach. They could be at Aduatuca in three hours. There, 
the Roman army had heaped up all ite Wealth, in charge of ‘ so feeble 
a troop that it could not even man the wall ’. The Germans were 
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quick to grasp the possibilities of this suggestion. The nationality of 
^eir future victims mattered little to them ; Romans 'would do just 
as well as Eburones. It was the quantity of the booty that counted, 
and since there was such an abimdance of it quite near at hand, it was 
better to make the most of this opportunity rather than to wade 
through the marshes for days on end and run the risk of coming upon 
Gaesar or one of his legates. Therefore, with their judicious advisers 
serving as guides, they marched straight to Aduatuca. 

The German horsemen appeared before the camp at the moment 
when half the troops responsible for guarding it were in the fields 
requisitioning supplies. Their sudden arrival produced an indescrib- 
able panic. The Romans all lost their heads. Amid the general 
confusion the rumour spread that Caesar had been killed. If the 
barbarians were there, it must mean that the whole Roman army 
was 'wiped out, and the superstitious among them recalled the massacre 
of Sabinus’ troops, which had taken place on the same spot. After 
the arrival of the reaper cohorts, who had to fight their way back, 
resistance became more or less organized, and finally the Germans 
were driven back and obHged to make 

Caesar received the news with philosophical calm, ‘ Fortune plays 
a great part in matters of war *, he later wrote concerning this episode. 
He had a few words of criticism for Cicero,^®® who should not have 
left the camp undefended, and with evident pleasure he noted a fact 
which apparendy he found amusing : ‘ The Germans, whose object 
it was to ravage the territory of Ambiorix, brought him very valuable 
assistance by attacking the camp of the Romans.’ 

As for Ambiorix himself, it was impossible to capture him. Helped 
by innumerable accomphces among the country people, who detested 
the Romans, he was able to find a sure hiding-place whenever or 
wherever he wanted and was warned in advance if his pursuers came 
near. At last Caesar was obHged to give up and to leave Ambiorix 
to his wandering, existence with its hopes and dreams of revenge. 
He took his army back to Durocortorum (Rheims), where the Gallic 
nations had been convoked once more for a general assembly. In 
the place of the king of the Eburones, another rebel chief was to under- 
go the punishment prepared by the conqueror : Acco, leader of the 
Senones. Before the representatives of all the peoples of enslaved 
Gaul, grouped in front of his tribunal, Caesar appeared — ^the H'ving 
incarnation of the mexorable Roman law which knows no pity for 
traitors and rebels. Accused of having instigated the conspiracy 
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against the authority of the Roman victor, Acco was condemned, to 
death, and because his example was to serve as a wholesome lesson, 
Caesar restored the ancient procedure of a degrading execution. He 
was stripped and boimd to a stake. His head was held in a fork and 
he was beaten with rods tmtil he was dead. Then they beheaded^ 
his corpse. 

Others arrested for the same reason were to have a similar judgment. 
They were able to escape the penalty by flight. It is a very significant 
thing that these prisoners, who were kept under the strictest guard, 
should all have succeeded so well in getting away. It shows how 
greatly the Romans had come to be hated in the country. It only 
remained for Caesar to pronoimce the terrible and solemn formula 
forbidding them water and fire — ^a proclamation which iucidentaUy 
had not the sHghtest effect in a country where the fugitives could 
rely upon the most extensive and generous help from the entire 
population. 



CHAPTER 35 


Vercingetorix 


T he Gallic chiefs were filled with consternation as they watched 
the agony of their compatriot. Then they went their ways, 
each to his own city, with this unfading vision of horror ever 
before them. As for Caesar, he considered that his task in conquered 
Gaul was finished for the time being. None too sure of die apparent 
submission of the Sendnes, he established die main body of his troops 
(six legions) in their country at Sens, which became his headquarters 
from that time. The four other legions were sent to the frontier of 
the Treveri country and to the central plateau of Langres, which was 
of major strategic importance and was inhabited by the Lingones. 

After having thus placed his troops, Caesar started for Cisalpine Gaul. 
He went there ‘ to preside over the assizes, as usual he says. He was 
particularly anxious to estabHsh closer contact with his agents and 
collaborators in Rome. While he had been detained in Gaul during 
the preceding winter, he had rather neglected poHtical affairs at home. 
They were in great need of attention. During the year 53 Caesar’s 
position on the poHtical scene had definitely weakened. The famous 
triumvirate, which constituted the main element of his power, no 
longer existed since the death of Crassus in the country of the Parthians 
(May 28, 53). In this triple alHance ‘ the richest of all the Romans ’ 
favoured Caesar’s views rather than those of Pompey, which made 
it easy for Caesar to have his way in case of disagreement. Now 
there were only the two men lefi: face to face, two rivals becoming 
more and more estranged. The sentimental Hnk, effective enough 
in the case of Pompey, had disappeared since the death of JuHa. 
PoHtical interests alone counted, and Caesar’s harmonized less and less 
with Pompey’s. While the one was forging his career on the batde^ 
field, the other was shaping his in the crowded Forum. During the 
last few years Pompey had made considerable progress in the art of 
pleasing the multitude. He had finally managed to impose hims elf 
as master with almost unhmited powers so that, in effect, he exercised 
supreme authority in the RepubHc. As for Caesar, the public was 
disappointed. The year 55 had brought grandiose promises, thek 
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realization in 54 had been uninspiring, and in 53 diere was disillusion- 
ment and anxiety. It was time something was done. 

Established at Ravenna, close to the Italian frontier, Caesar renewed 
his contact with pohtical hfe. Shortly after his arrival he heard that 
his devoted agent Clodius had been killed in a violent scuffle. Follow- 
ing the murder, serious unrest broke out in Rome. The dty was in 
a state of anarchy. To restore order they resorted to an old and tried 
method : a dictator was to be put in charge and Pompey was proposed 
for the office. The senatorial party took up the idea and supported 
his candidature. Then another plan was suggested : no dictatorship, 
but instead a single consul, and all the powers inherent in such an 
office would be centralized in his hands. How did this idea start ? 
It is hard to beheve that it was not known to Caesar. Since his last 
punitive expedition he considered Gaul to be definitely ‘ reduced to 
a state of rest and the prospect of becoming the supreme master of 
Rome cannot have failed to attract him. He was always in a great 
hurry when it came to satisfying his ambition. If formerly in Spain 
he had not had the patience to wait four months for the end of his 
quaestorship, how could he resign himself now to wait the remaining 
four years of the prescribed ten which legally separated him firom the , 
consulship ? The law was against him, no doubt, but with a little good 
will it would not be difficult to find suitable precedents, and then . . . 
what valuable time would have been gained, what obstacles avoided ! 

The senators thus found themselves in a dilemma : they had to 
choose between the dictatorship of Pompey and the consulship of 
Caesar. ‘ Fearing both these nominations writes Dion Cassius, they 
pronounced themselves in favour of a neutral solution which, while 
avoiding a dictatorship, blocked the road for Caesar. Pompey should 
be nominated as sole consul and should have the right to choose 
himself an associate. Dion Cassius explains very pertinently the 
intention and significance of this manoeuvre. ‘ As Pompey was less 
eager than Caesar to win the favour of the people, the Senate flattered 
itself that it could detach him completely firom them and enHst himi 
for its own interests. This is what happened : proud of this new 
and quite exceptional honour, Pompey no longer proposed any 
ineasures calculated to please the populace and scrupulously carried 
out everything whidi coiild give satisfaction to the Senate.’ 

Caesar at firrst tried to raiew the bonds of kinship which had united 
him to Pompey. He offered him his sister’s granddaughter, Octavia, 
to teplaee his deceased wife, and asked for the hand of Pompqr’s 
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daughter.^®* Octavia was already married and Pompey’s daughter 
Was engaged, but what did that matter ? The marriage of the one 
could be annulled and tbe engagement of the other broken off. As 
for Caesar himself, in order to become Pompey’s son-in-law he was 
quite willing to send away the sterile Calpumia, whom he incidentally 
tolerated with a good enough grace — at a distance of some thousand 
miles. Pompey did not agree to this two-fold matrimonial project 
and asked for the hand of the daughter of Scipio MeteUus, who a 
short time afterwards was called upon to share tlie honours of the 
consulship with his new son-in-law. 

This was a warning for Caesar and he was quite able to grasp its 
meaning. From now on he would have to make it his business to 
countarbalance Pompey’s ever increasing power and renown. The 
task promised to be difficult. Caesar did not find it so. He had at 
his disposal the most irresistible of all weapons — money. This would 
permit him to overcome time and space. His operations were carried 
out in masterly fashion. From the little town where he was presiding 
over the assizes a steady stream of gold began to flow towards Rome. 
At the same time he proceeded to distribute in lavish style places, 
subsidies, and bonuses, spending without restraint the booty acquired 
during five years of war. He won over most of Pompey’s important 
connections by giving tliem loans, either gratuitously or at very low 
interest. Choosing from specially prepared Hsts those people likely 
tQ be useful to him, he invited them for a visit and showered them 
with gifts. Others came to him of their own accord. They were 
equally well received. He did better stiU. In his infinite generosity 
he even went so far as to remember his guests’ slaves. All returned 
to Rome praising their benefactor to the skies. 

While Caesar was consolidating the results of his conquest by 
corruption and bribery, treason was beginning to undermine it inside 
the very country where his exploits jbd been performed. One by 
one, the Gallic chiefs whom he had honoured with his confidence 
broke faith and rose against him. After Dumnorix, Indutiomarus 
and Ambiorix — here was Conunius, his faithful servant and king of 
the Atxebates, who was plotting and preparing an anti-Roman coali- 
tion. Labienus, who was in command of the conquered territories 
during Caesar’s absence, got wind of the conspiracy and determined 
to end it by a simple and quick procedure. The mflitary tribune 
Volusenus— a member of Caesar’s staff, who seems to have specialized 
in delicate missions— was directed to remove Commius ftom the land 
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of the living. He went to his camp, accompanied by a few assistants 
who were to carry out the physical side of the operation. When he 
came into the presence of the king of the Atrebates, Volusenus held 
out his hand to him. This essentially j&ank and friendly gesture was 
to be the signal for the murder : at that moment the centurion 
standing nearest to Commius was to strike him down with his sword. 
Whether because the officer lacked assurance for this new role of 
assassin, or because Commius’ friends were able to intervene in time, 
the attempt was a failure. A skirmish followed and the Romans 
made off. Matters remained thus, but from then on Commius re- 
doubled his activity and devoted himself entirely to organizing the 
insurrection. In the course of the meetings which took place between 
him and the GaUic chiefs, a plan of action was worked out. They 
were going to profit by Caesar’s absence in Cisalpine Gaul to cut 
him off from his army. It would he easy enough, they thought, 
since his legions would not dare leave their winter quarters during 
the absence of their leader, while he would not be able to rejoin 
them without escort. 

Which were the tribes that took part in these councils, and are we 
permitted to speak at this point of a general Gallic uprising aimed at 
driving out the invader ? I do not think so. A great many nations, 
for reasons of caution or self-interest, kept away. Those who from 
the start resolutely committed themselves to revolt were few. They 
certainly included the Camutes, always among the first in any struggle 
for national independence. There can be no doubt that the tribes 
governed by Commius — the Atrebates and the Morini — ^also partici- 
pated from the outset. As for the others, only the individual co-^ 
operation of certain more or less influential personalities was recorded 
at that moment, and it must be noted that hi most of these cases 
they were opposed by the men in power, who intended to observe 
their obligations towards the conqueror. 

Among these isolated adherents of the first hour figured a young 
nobleman of the Avemi for whom, after numerous fruitless discussions, 
history has retained the name by which Caesar called him : Vercinge- 
torix.^®^ 

Litde is known of his life before the great adventure. Hiere were 
two brothers who were rivals for power in the rich nation of the 
Arvaoai ; Celtfllus, eager, ambitious, and haunted by dreams of great- 
ness ; and Gobannitio, pliant, cautious, calculating. It happened as 
might have been expected- The Arvemi, at first tempted by the 
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prospects of domination offered tliem by CeltiUus, ended by wearying 
of bis excessive ambitions and by putting him to death on the grounds 
that he was aiming at tyranny. Gobannitio took his place, and in 
full agreement with his country’s Senate, took the government. 
Verdngetorix, who seems to have inherited his father’s ardent and 
violent temperament, suspected by the party in power as son of the 
vanquished leader, must have found his precarious existence hard to 
bear- He entered Caesar’s service, and like many another of his 
compatriots, was placed in the cavalry contingent requisitioned from 
the Gauls. In the course of the campaigns which followed he dis- 
tinguished himself, probably by some brilHant action, since the Com- 
mentaries introduce him to us as personally singled out by Caesar and 
honoured with the title o£ friend. This also suggests that during the 
four or five years of his service in the ranks of the Roman army he 
maintained, at least in appearance, an attitude of perfect loyalty towards 
his master. He did not take part in the expedition to Britain, but 
remained on the Continent, while Caesar was wearing himself out 
in vain efforts against the troops of Cassivellaunus. It is possible that 
the courageous and stubborn resistance of the British chief gave 
Verdngetorix his first ideas for a plan of national Hberation. He is 
not mentioned in connection with the attempt of Ambiorix, nor in 
the abortive revolt of Indutiomarus. As he was aware of the brutal 
rapidity with which Caesar was known to put down isolated uprisings, 
perhaps he did not want to risk the imcertainty of an insurrection on 
a small scale. At the beginning of 52, however, the situation took on 
a new aspect. Caesar was having political difficulties in Rome ; his 
legions had suffered reverses at Aduatuca ; the revival of anti-Roman 
activity was becoming apparent in the ever increasing number of local 
rebellions ; the people were growing exasperated over the depletion 
of their food suppBes. The combination of these circumstances must 
have appeared to him to create a propitious setting for the development 
of his plan. Without doubt he had been present at the assembly of 
the GaUic chiefs, not of course as a representative of his nation, but 
as a private individual. He returned home and patiently awaited the 
day which would bring the signal for action. This day came. One 
evening at Gergovia, Verdngetorix learnt the great news. At Cenabum 
(Orleans) the Camutes, directed by Cbtuatus, the high priest of the 
Druids, and his assistant Conconnetodumnus, had massacred the head 
of Caesar’s adrmnistration, C. Fufius Cita, and a number of Roinan 
merchants who had recently settled in the dty. This was the long 
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awaited signal announcing that the hour had come. Vercingetorix 
instantly set to work. He called together his sympathizers and 
exhorted them to march with him to regain their lost Hberty. His 
speech produced the required effect : the people took up arms. His 
unde Gobannitio and the Senate, however, showed less enthusaism. 
They were afraid to compromise themselves. They opposed Ver- 
cingetorix’s action, and as he persisted in his purpose they drove him 
from the town. Taking refuge in the country, Vercingetorix formed 
a battahon of ‘ destitutes ’ and ‘ vagabonds That is how Caesar 
desaibes the cadres of liis first army. This fact deserves to be remem- 
bered. Hitherto it had always been the GalUc nobles who flaunted 
the banner of revolt at the call of some offended or ambitious chief. 
This time it was mostly the peasants who responded to the call to 
take up arms against Rome. They were numerous enough for 
Vercingetorix to be able to march on Gergovia and seize power. 
From that time it was in the name of the people of the Arvemi that 
he sent out his proclamations. They found an immediate echo among 
the Scnones. There, too, the government of the dty, sufficiently 
‘ educated ’ by the tragic fate of Acco, had been unwilling to take 
action. Drappes, a bold leader whose social status is unknowm, played 
a part exactly similar to that of Vercingetorix at Gergovia. As soon 
as the news of the Cenabum massacre was known, he too called upon 
the common people-the peasants—to rise. He went one step further. 
He drew the slaves into his ranks, promising them Hberty ; he invited 
the outlaws to join him and, to quote the author of the eighth book 
of the Commentaries, ‘ he welcomed robbers (Here a contemporary 
of Caesar, referring to the members of the essentially democratic army 
formed by Drappes, anticipated many a modem historian called upon 
to describe a popular movement.) Yet another leader stepped forward: 
Lucterius, belonging to the neighbouring tribe of the Cadurd. He 
Was ‘ a man of unusual fearlessness as even Caesar had to admit. 
He seems to have been the first to estabHsh contact wdth Vercingetorix 
and to recognize his authority. His task was to draw into the in- 
surrection certdn tribes which had remained aloof. He went to the 
Ruteni of Rouergue, to the Nitiobriges of Agenais, to the GabaH of 
G^vaudan. Everywhere he gained adherents and assembled troops ; 
and finally, after putting ^ strong army on its feet, he appeared at the 
gates of the Roman province, threatening Narbonne. 

During this time Verdngetorix was widening the range of his 
propaganda. The ParisH, the Pictoh^, the Aulerd, the Turones, the 
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LemoviceS) the Andecavi, the Armorican tribes, all came to support 
him. He was given supreme command. Henceforth the revolt was 
to be open.^®® 

When Caesar was informed of these events he immediately broke 
off his pohtical negotiations and hurried to Transalpine Gaul. The 
appearance of Lucterius on the threshold of the Province, which until 
now had been outside the zone of military operations, indicated the 
course to be taken. He went straight to Narbonne, rapidly organized 
its defence, restored the fortifications, and placed garrisons on the 
frontier with instructions to occupy every place from Toulouse to 
Uz^ where a road entered the coimtry. Lucterius, a dauntless soldier 
but a timid general, let him go ahead, and when he realized that the 
Roman troops had formed a sohd guard at the entrance to the Province, 
he gave up his offensive and withdrew northwards. The first round 
in the campaign which had just opened had been won by Caesar. 
As always, he owed his success to the swiftness of his decisions and 
the precision of his methods. The second round was about to begin. 
This time his object was to cmsh the rebellious Arvemi. From the 
outset he was faced with a difficulty which appeared insurmountable. 
In order to reach their country it was necessary to cross the Cevennes 
mountains, which at this time of year (it was in mid-winter) Were 
covered with snow so deep that all travelling was impossible. That 
was why Vercingetorix had beheved he would be protected against 
any attack from the south. So safe did he feel that he judged it 
possible to leave his country in order to ‘ work upon ’ the Bituriges 
who were hesitating to break with Rome, He finally succeeded in 
drawing them into the revolt, but just as his negotiations were com- 
pleted, messengers arrived with the news that the Roman army had 
penetrated into the interior of the Arvemi country. 

Once more Caesar had chosen to show that weather and nature 
must yield to his demands. He had been told that the snow which 
obstructed his way across the mountains was six feet deep. He simply 
replied that it must be removed, and his soldiers removed it. It was 
the first time that they attempted sudb. a task in such severe cold. 
This did not prevent Caesar’s orders firom being carried out to the 
letter : at the aid of twenty-four hours the formidable obstacle no 
longer existed. 

Thereupon panic broke out among the Avemi. Vercingetorix, 
leaving the Bituriges to shift for themselves, hastened back to his 
country. Caesar’s object had been attained : the problem was to 
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immobilize the enemy within the limits of the Arvemi territory, 
confining the progress of the rebellion to this region. 

Caesar stayed only two days, just long enough for his troops to 
obtain a foothold in this country. Then, after having put Decimus 
Brutus in command, he left in precipitate haste. Where was he 
going ? He did not tell anyone. As they hurried along, his escort 
realized that they were travelling towards Vienne. As for the secrecy 
with which he had surrounded his departure, he explains it by saying 
that he wanted to avoid the snares and traps which he had every 
reason to fear. At Vienne he met a detachment of cavalry which 
had been awaiting him for several days. Without stopping, he took 
it with him and continued to ride towards the country of the Lingones, 
where he found two more legions garrisoned. Thence he sent orders 
to the two legions stationed in the country of the Rend to march to 
Agedincum (Sens), where they were to rejoin the main body of his 
troops — ^six legions. He then started off in the same direction himself, 
and there he was, at last, at the head of his whole army. 

All these moves were carried out with hghtning speed, calculated 
to take the enemy by surprise. Vercingetorix, however, who had 
become familiar with Caesar’s methods, repHed in like manner. As 
soon as he knew that his opponent had left his country, he went back 
to the Bituriges. He was believed, to be in their country all the time, 
but actually he had only crossed it in order to arrive unexpectedly 
before Gorgobina (La Guerche),^®® a town of the Boji (a tribe which 
Caesar had placed under the authority of the Aedui). 

This manoeuvre put Caesar in an awkward position, ^f he did not 
intervene and allowed the subjugation of a small tribe protected by 
his favourite nation, the other GalHc peoples, who were Hymg under 
the same conditions (and there were a great many of them), would 
see that they could not count on him if they were attacked, and would 
immediately break away. On the other hand, to launch an attack 
in mid-winter with very limited provisions would mean risking a 
famine, given the ever increasing difficulties of transport. ‘ Caesar 
thought it was better to endure everything rather than alienate all his 
friends by accepting such an insult state the Commentaries. As for 
the food probletn, he solved it by ‘ invitmg ’ the Aedui to provide 
adequate supphes. Messengers were sent to the Boji exhorting them 
to hold out until his arrival, which was imminent. 

CaeSar started off at the head of eight legions.^®’ His march led 
him through the country of the Senones, where Drappes, having 
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formed bands of partisans, intercepted and pillaged all convoys intended 
for tbe Romans. On the second day he reached Vellaimodunum 
(Montargis). There was a two-day siege. The city capitulated on 
^e third. From there he went to the country of the Carnutes. On 
reaching Cenahum late in the evening of the second day, he prepared 
for its inhabitants terrible reprisals for the recent massacres. Taking 
advantage of the darkness the inhabitants tried to escape, using the 
bridge whidi had been built across the Loire. However, it was 
narrow and so were the roads leading to it. As a result they were all 
held up in a bottleneck which enabled a handful of Caesar’s soldiers 
at dawn to capture every one of them. The town, deserted by its 
inhabitants, was pillaged and set on fire. Caesar made a present of the 
booty and prisoners to his soldiers and went on his way. He crossed 
the Loire and penetrated iuto the land of the Bituriges mitil he reached 
Noviodimum. As soon as he arrived the inhabitants sent him a 
delegation. If he would only spare them they were ready to accept 
any conditions he cared to impose. Caesar let them know what he 
required : hostages, arms, horses. They were preparing to hand 
them over when a report spread that the horsemen of Vercingetoiix 
were approac]^g. It was true. The Galhc chief, informed of Caesar’s 
advance, had raised the siege of Gorgobina in order to meet him. 
Thus firom afar, by subduing the Senones and the Carnutes, Caesar 
had been able, without even setting foot in their country, to free the 
Boji firom the danger which threatened them. 

The arrival of Verdngetorix revived the courage of the Bituriges. 
They broke off negotiations and prepared for a siege. But Caesar had 
other things on his mind. He turned to face Vercingetorix and put 
his horsemai into action. ‘ As the latter were in difficulty,’ we read 
in the Commentaries, ‘ he sent to their assistance about four hundred 
Germans whom he was accustomed to have with him since the begin- 
ning [of the campaign].’ 

This is the first time that Caesar mentions an auxiliary force of 
Germans m his work. The principle of utiHzing mercenary troops of 
foreign origin was not new to him, and we have aheady seen that he 
used Cretans, Numidians, Baleares and probably others ; but never 
bdbre have we heard of Germans being called upon to fight in the 
ranks of his army, side by side with his legionaries.^®® Caesar does 
not tell us where they came fiona, but it seems Hkdy that they werfii 
the same horsemen whom he had sent to Vienne and whom he joined 
when he passed through that town. At what period and from which 
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of tke Rtip-eland peoples had he recruited them ? We do not know. 
They may have come from the Ubii, who had always been inclined to 
seek Caesar s favour and with whom the matter may have been 
negotiated at the time of his second Germanic expedition. It is quite 
possible that these Ubii, while furnishing a certain part of the con- 
tingent agreed upon, had tried to make up the required numbers by 
applying to neighbouring tribes. This is all the more hkely, since 
evidently the present levy was not to be the only one and others were 
to follow. 

The appearance of the Germanic cavalry radically changed the 
nature of the battle. Vercingetorix’s troops beat a retreat, and the 
mhabitants of Noviodunum, remembering their original frame of 
mind, capitulated all over again. 

Caesar did not waste time in this town, which he considered of httle 
importance. He was in a hurry to reach Avaricum (Bourges),^®® the 
largest and strongest city in all the country of the Bituriges ; more- 
over, it was situated in a very fertile region, which was of special 
interest to him. The possession of this town should, he thought, 
result hi the submission of the whole nation. 

This time Caesar met with a better organized resistance. In the 
council of war called together by Vercingetorix it had at first been 
proposed to bum the city and destroy everything which could not 
be evacuated. The idea was to deprive the Romans of the provisions 
which they were hoping to find there and of which they were begin- 
ning to be in urgent need. The Bituriges begged Vercingetorix to 
spare their capital. The GaUic chief finally yielded to their entreaties, 
but, too prudent to shut himself up inside the city, he entrusted its 
dssfence to its inhabitants and established his camp about fifteen miles 
away. From there he planned to direct operations by means of a 
liaison service. 

The town was strongly protected by its geographical position. It 
was Surrounded on all sides by streams and marshes. There was only, 
one place where it could be entered, and there the passage was ex- 
tremely narrow. That was precisely where Caesar pitched his camp, 
and from there his soldim were to go to stonn the city. Hardly had 
diey arrived when they took up their tools and once again became 
woodcutters, carpenters and diggers. Work was progressing at a 
greater pace than ever and they were outdoing each other in energy 
apd good hujnour. They had. not forgotten Caesar’s generosity afi»r 
the fdl of C^abum, They were esqjecting further proofr of it and 
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their covetousness was growing. The town was rich and overflovdng 
with treasures of every description. They were already calculating 
the weight and value of their takings. That helped them to bear with 
■ a smile the temporary privations, which were great. The siege dragged 
on ; provisions were beginning to be scarce. Those faithful alhes, the 
Aedui, made but a poor response to the requests for suppHes ; in the 
end there was no response at all. The Boji, upon whom Caesar had 
imposed the same obligations in return for his help and protection, 
sent nothing either. To the endless reminders Caesar sent them they 
replied tiiat they were poor and that their territory was very small. 
... There was nothing to be had in the neighbourhood. Before 
shutting themselves up in Avaricum, the Bituriges had set fire to all 
the bams. Within a vast circumference, the country was totally 
ravaged and there was nothing whatever to be found. With great 
trouble the Romans were able to requisition a few cattle from distant 
villages. The hungrier they were, however, the more energy and 
enthusiasm they put into their work. Caesar knew this, and knowing 
it he was able to risk a proposal which he certainly would not have 
made if he had had reason to think it would be accepted. In the 
course of one of his tours of inspection he offered his soldiers to abandon 
the siege, if they thought the privations they had to endure were too 
severe. His offer met with unanimous protestations. They considered 
it would be a dishonour to give up what they had begun ; they were 
ready to suffer anything rather than fad to avenge the Roman citizens 
who had been the victims of the perfidious Gauls at Cenabum. This 
is how Caesar interpreted the reactions of his legionaries. Perhaps 
he should have added their thirst for the booty of which they did not 
want to be defirauded after having become accustomed to consider 
it in advance as their own. The siege continued. 

This time, Caesar had to deal with an adversary worthy of respect. 
He could not help paying tribute to the skill and stubbornness of the 
defenders of Avaricum. ‘ They are a race of great ingenuity he 
wrote, ‘ and they have an unusual aptitude for imitating what they 
see done.* Taking the towers of the besiegers as a model, they erected 
the same towers along the whole length of their walls. By means of 
saps they made aU the earthworks of the Romans fall in. In the 
course of their sorties they set fire to one of the terraces which Caesar’s 
pioneers had erected with tremendous effort. They prevented; the 
Romans from bringing their galleries up to the city w^s by hurling 
sharply pointed wooden spikes and boiling pitch upon the unprotected 
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parts. All this obstructed the siege and prolonged it beyond 
measure. The work was further delayed by the intense cold and 
the continuous rain. Day and night Caesar spent long hours in the 
workshops, urging his soldiers on and exhorting them not to lose a 
moment. At last, on the twentjr-fifth day of the siege, the construc- 
tion of an enormous terrace was finished. It was 330 feet wide and 
80 feet high. From that moment the fate of the town seemed to be 
sealed ; its capture was inevitable. Vercingetorix reahsed this and 
ordered the defenders to leave the city under cover of night and to 
meet at his camp. The women prevented their departure by their 
cries and lamentations. Only a small group, of eight hundred men 
succeeded in getting away. The next day there was torrential rainfall. 
The guards on the ramparts wanted to take shelter. Caesar, on the 
contrary, considered that this weather was suitable for an attack. He 
ordered all work to be stopped, secretly summoned his legionaries 
and invited them ‘ at last, after so many efforts, to gather the fruits of 
victory Special rewards were promised to those who first scaled 
die ramparts and gave the signal for the assault. The men bounded 
forward and with an irresistible dash swept over the walls and towers 
of the enemy. The defenders tried to regroup in the pubhc squares 
inside the city. During a violent street battle the civilian population 
was pitilessly slain at the same time as the combatants. Neither 
women nor children nor old men were spared. Out of about forty 
thousand, not one survived.*”® Caesar has noted it dowm wdth cold 
indifference. Then the pillage began. It lasted several days. The 
hopes of the Romans were not disappointed ; they found great 
abundance of com and provisions of all sorts. Caesar’s soldiers could 
thus recover from their fatigue and satisfy then: hunger. 

It was April. Winter was over. The season was suitable for battle. 
Caesar conceived the idea of attacking the camp of Vercmgetorix, 
who had vrisely spared his army from the trials suffered within 
Avaricum and dierefore had a fighting force which was completely 
intact. However, just as Caesar was ready to start, a comphcation 
arose. 

With him, mihtary and political action always went hand m hand. 
At the beginning of his campaign it had been to his advantage to 
provoke internal dissension among the states he was attacking and to 
encourage then quarrels so as to weaken their resistance from within. 
Now that he had subdued them, it suited his purpose that there should 
be order and harmony. And here Wrere these Aedui, who formed 
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the cornerstone of the poHtical edifice he had erected in Gaul, failing 
to play their part and on the point of precipitating a most serious 
civil war. Even before hearing of it, Caesar had felt its effects, that 
is to say the delay, followed by the complete failure, of the promised 
supplies. Now he was to learn the cause. 

Personal rivalries had put two men into violent opposition, and 
behind them the whole cotmtry had taken sides. Cotus, the brother 
of the retiring vergohret Valetiacus, was anxious to succeed him. The 
Aedui had a law which forbade the consecutive appointment of two 
brothers to the same office. Valetiacus, however, had not scrupled 
to circumvent it in order to please his younger brother. He took 
matters into his own hands and, without waiting for the day of the 
election, he called the magistrates to a private conference — ^in a 
different place from the one where they usually met in council — 
and persuaded them to vote for his brother. The day of the election 
arrived. The ousted candidate, ConvictoHtavus, came forward, 
supported by the party of the priests. The magistrates refused to 
proceed with the voting, declaring that the election had already taken 
place. The candidate would not give in. If the magistrates were not 
going to vote he would find other electors, and so he appealed to his 
patrons the priests. They assembled at once and named him vergohret. 
So now there were two of them : the one appointed in an irregular 
manner by regular electors, the other regularly appointed by irregular 
votes. Each claimed to be the only legal one. The Senate was 
divided, and so were the people. This time, there was no mediator 
like Divitiacus who had known so well how to calm the local storms. 
At this point the Aeduan nobles took the initiative and approached 
Caesar. ‘ If the conflict is prolonged,’ declared the delegates sent to 
the Roman camp, ‘ we shall see the two halves of the nation at each 
other’s throats.’ It depended on Caesar to prevent this misfortune 
by a careful inquiry and by the weight of his influence. 

Caesar was well aware of the inconveniences which would be caused 
by an interruption of his military operations at a moment when the 
situation looked particularly favourable for him, but he was equally 
aware of ^e disastrous results wBch the outbreak of dvil war amOirg 
the Aedui might have : Verdngetorix would instantly turn such 
troubles to his advantage in one way or another. He decided tha,t he 
must above all else avert this danger, and as the laws of the Aedui 
forbade the supreme magistrates to cross the frontier, Caesar, on this 
occasion respecting their traditions, travelled in person to their country . 
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Established at Decize, half-way between Avaricmn and Bibracte, he 
convoked the Senate and summoned the two contestants. After an 
inquiry and an interrogation of the interested parties, which led him 
to conclude that Vercingetorix’s money had played some part in the 
affair, he pronounced himself in favour of Convictolitavus and 
obhged Cotus, the ‘ usurper ’, to withdraw his claim. When the 
dispute had been settled, he made an important speech. The Aedui 
must above all forget their domestic quarrels. They must only t-bink 
of the war and devote all their energies to it. That was the only rbin g 
that mattered. If they would give him their full co-operation, they 
should have their reward . . . later on, after the victory, when all 
Gaul was subdued and the germs of discontent had been exterminated 
once and for all. The reward would be in proportion to the help 
they had given. It was to be thoroughly understood that he expected 
them scrupulously to carry out their former promises concerning the 
dehvery of provisions. This time he would also need more manpower. 
It was not only cavalry he wanted — ^aU their cavalry, not just a con- 
tingent — ^but also a body of ten thousand foot soldiers to protect his 
convoys of food. The Aedui promised everything and took leave of 
Caesar. 

He rejoined his troops. He had lost precious time over the Aeduan 
afeir. On his return he changed his tactics. Instead of attacking 
Vercingetorix’s camp he chose as his objective Gergovia, the capitd 
of the Arvemi, hoping to force Verdngetorix to leave his forests and 
marshes and to fight. He considered that six legions, or a htde inore 
than twenty thousand men, would be enough to beat the Gallic chief 
and gain possession of his principal town. The four other legions 
were placed tmder the command of Labienus and sent to keep the 
Senones and the Parish quiet. 

What Caesar had foreseen turned out to be correct. Vercingetorix 
was obliged to take action. He could not sacrifice his own capith 
as he had sacrificed that of the Bituriges. His first concern was to 
prevent Caesar firom crossing the Allier by destroying the bridges. 
Therefore the Romans were obhged to follow the right bank of the 
river. Verdngetprix did the same on the left bank. 

The two armies watched one another closely as they advanced each 
on its own side of the Allier. It was Caesar who was the more 
embarrassed^ He had sooner or later to find a way of crossing. It 
was May and the river was not fordable before September. What 
was he to do ? What expedient could he invent ? As usual, he ended 
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by finding one. Having come to one of the bridges destroyed by 
Vercingetorix, he detached two legions from the main body of his 
army and hid with them in the neighbouring woods. The remainder 
of his troops, ranged in such a way as to fill the gaps caused by the 
missing twenty cohorts, continued their march. Vercingetorix, quite 
unsuspecting, likewise marched on. Caesar waited till both armies 
had passed into the distance. Then he summoned his legionaries to 
come out of the woods and ordered them to reconstruct the broken 
bridge without delay. The work was quickly finished. Putting away 
their tools, the amateur engineers once more took up their shields, 
helmets, and swords, formed their ranks and crossed on to the opposite 
bank in military formation.’*®^ A message recalled the other legions, 
who followed them across the bridge and the next day, on approaching 
Gergovia, Vercingetorix had an extremely disagreeable surprise : he 
saw the vanguard of Caesar’s army appearing in the distance. 

In taking the side of ConvictoHtavus, Caesar had been very dl- 
advised. He only fomid out much later that by doing so he had 
installed an agent in the pay of Vercingetorix as the highest magistrate 
in the country under his protection. The results of this investiture 
were not long in coming. Having in his possession considerable sums 
of money put at his disposal by the Gallic chief, ConvictoHtavus 
proceeded to buy consciences wholesale. He began by working upon 
the youth of the nation, who were generous, enthusiastic, and easier 
to inflame than the others. Moreover, they seemed to have recovered 
a certain minimum of national pride, lacking in their elders. At any 
rate, we find them preparing for action, organizing groups, choosing 
leaders. These leaders were Litavicus and his brothers, of whom we 
know nothing except that they came from a family of great renown. 
It was they whom ConvictoHtavus approached first. To quote Caesar, 

‘ he shared the price of treason with them ’, but, besides these arguments 
in hard cash, he had been able to awaken their patriotism, exhorting 
them to remember that they were ‘ firee men, bom to command ’. 
He recognized that he had contracted ‘ certain obHgations ’ towards 
Caesar, although in his opinion the latter ‘ had merely consecrated 
the justice of his cause ’. The ‘ desire for national independence ’ 
came first with him. ‘ There is only one obstacle to the victory of 
the Gauls,’ he told them, ‘ and that is the attitude of the Aedui^ Tbie 
authority of their example holds back the other states ; let them 
abandon the Romans, and the latter will no longer be able to hold 
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on in Gaul.’ These words filled die hearts of the young with en- 
thusiasm. The struggle was decided upon, they only had to pass on 
to action. Here lay the chief difficulty. If the Aedui had had enough 
of obeying the Romans, they did not seem disposed to regain their 
liberty by force of arms. To stir them up to fight for the cause was 
a difficult task. The conspirators, inspired by ConvictoHtavus, who 
was lavishly pouring gold into their pockets, resolved to make the 
attempt in spite of everything. It was agreed that Litavicus should 
be in command of the infantry corps promised to Caesar as an escort 
for the provisions which the Aedui were to provide for the Romans. 
It would be his task to arrange a change of route somewhere along 
the way, so that instead of reaching the camp of Caesar, the men 
and foodstuffs would arrive in the camp of Vercingetorix. The 
mission of his brothers was no less delicate. The Roman army already 
contained a certain number of Aeduan horsemen who had entered 
Caesar’s service as a result of the treaties made at the time of Divitiacus. 
It was a matter of persuading them to betray their chief and of regaining 
their allegiance to the national cause. This was done. 

Among the young Aedui received by Caesar two had become his 
intimates : Eporedorix, who came from, one of the most influential 
families of his country, and Viridomarus, less highly bom but recom- 
mended by Divitiacus to Caesar, who raised him, as he tells us himself, 

‘ to the highest honours ’. The affair of the two vergohreti nearly 
caused a quarrel between them. Eporedorix was on the side of 
ConvictoHtavus, while Viridomarus supported Cotus. Caesar brought 
them together again by appointing them both as supervisors over the 
contingent of Aeduan cavalry which had entered his service. 

As soon as the brothers of Litavicus arrived at the Roman camp 
they entered into relations with Eporedorix, who, as a partisan of 
ConvictoHtavus, inspired them with more confidaice. In the course 
of a nocturnal interview they told him of their plan and aU they 
proposed to do. Eporedorix declared himself to be in perfect agree- 
ment with them and promised his wholehearted co-operation. The 
conversation was hardly over, however, when he went to wake 
Caesar and denounced to him the ‘ wicked designs ’ which the 
emissaries of ConvictoHtavus were preparing to carry out in his ovm 
camp. According to the Commentaries, these disclosures * strongly 
affected ’ Caesar. He ordered the immediate arrest of the brothers 
of litavicus. They were v^amed in time, however (perhaps by the 
same Eporedorix, who, as shall be seen later on, seems to have played 
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a double part in the affair, working for both sides simultaneously), 
and managed to make their escape.*®^ 

All this was very tiresome. The defection of the Aedui deprived 
Caesar of his principal support in Gaul. He decided it was necessary 
to act at once. Although he had already made all arrangements for 
opening the siege of Gefgovia, he did not hesitate to stop his pre- 
parations and, leaving two legions on the spot to guard the camp, 
he led aU the rest of Ae army towards the country of the Aedui after 
exhorting them ‘ not to be discouraged by a painful march which 
necessity demanded 

Meantime, Litavicus and his men had started off at the head of a 
convoy of provisions intended for Caesar’s troops. A group of 
Roman officials, probably belonging to the commissariat, accompanied 
him. On the way he was busy organizing a dramatic scene calculated 
to produce the required effect on the troops under his command and 
to facilitate the change of direction he had in mind. When they had 
come within about thirty miles of Gergovia he gathered his soldiers 
round him and ‘ all in tears ’ spoke to them as follows : ‘ Whither 
are we going ? AU our cavalry, aU our nobles have perished ; citizens 
of the highest rank, Eporedorix and Viridomarus, accused of treason 
by the Romans, have been put to death without a chance to defend 
themselves. Learn the details of the tragedy from the mouths of 
those who escaped from the massacre, because I, who have lost my 
brothers and all my near ones, am prevented by my grief from 
describing it.’ Having said this, he brought forward some assistants, 
who had been duly rehearsed, to confirm before the whole assembly 
what Litavicus had just announced. Then a clamour arose. What 
was to be done ? What decisions must be taken ? Litavicus, making 
the most of the mounting indignation which swept the crowd, cleverly 
threw out his suggestion. This was not the time for deUberations. 
They must break with.the Romans immediately and join their brothers 
the Arvemi. First, however, the death of the victims so infamously 
murdered must be avenged : ‘ these bandits ’ — meaning the Roman 
citizens who formed part of the convoy — must be wiped out. There- 
upon they tortured them to death. Ihe provisions intended fdf 
Caesar were given over to pillage. Messengers were dispatched tor 
the interior of the country announcing the massacre of the Aedui by 
the Romans and exhorting the population of the towns to avenge 
this outrage and to follow the example of Litavicus. Then they set 
out for Gergovia. Half-way, they encountered Caesar’s legions. He 
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sent out his Germans, who checked the advance of the Aedui, but 
he did not engage in hatde. Caesar had thought of something better. 
Having heard the story of the pseudo-massacre invented by Litavicus, 
he ordered Eporedorix and Viridomarus to show themsdves ia the 
first rank of the horsemen and to speak to their compatriots, thus 
offering in their own persons an irrefutable denial of the allegations 
of Litavicus. This was completely successful. The Aedui changed 
their minds, threw down their arms and begged for mercy. Litavicus 
fled with a few faithful followers. Caesar gave his troops three 
hours’ rest (it was just midnight) and returned to the siege of 
Gergovia. 

In reading Caesar’s account of his attempt to take the capital of 
the Arverni, we must not forget that these are the words of a general 
who has met with defeat. It is therefore natural that, without trying 
radically to change the character of his reverses by transforming them 
into so many victories, he does his best to minimize then: importance. 
Some writers, notably Camille Jullian, have considered the siege as 
a decisive success for the Gallic armies. J. Carcopino, on the other 
hand, tends to regard it as a perfect strategic success for Caesar, 
bringing him considerable advantages. It seems to me that both these 
theories, Wh one supported by very ingenious arguments, reflect the 
personal preferences of their authors. In the account which follows 
I shall endeavour to avoid any such bias.*®® 

Caesar was disagreeably surprised by his first impressions of the 
locality- He made a tour of reconnaissance on the day of his arrival 
He saw a plateau some 2250 feet in altitude stretching out in' front of 
him. He contemplated the summits of the surrounding ranges, all 
of which were occupied by the troops of Vercingetorix. He admitted 
that it was ‘ a terrif^g spectacle *. If, in going to Gergovia, he had 
cherished the hope of taking it by storm, now, at the sight of the 
redoubtable fortress he ^ despaired of capturing it by force Ihere 
remained only one thing to do— -to lay a siege. That of Avaricum, 
less fortified and much less well defended, had taken him a; 
month. How long was it to be this time ? He would have to 
prepare for long drawn out operations and this would necessitate 
considerable stocks of equipment and food which, for the moment, 
were lacking. We can w^ understand how disturbed he was by 
the defection of the Aedui, and how anxious he was to nip it in 
the bud. 
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On returning firom liis expe<!ition against Litavicus lie devoted 
himself exclusively to organizing the siege. A regular blockade of 
the whole region was necessary owing to the length of the front. 
He began by cutting the enemy’s communications. A night attack 
under his leadership enabled him to capture a hill situated opposite 
the town and well defended by natural conditions. There he estab- 
lished what the Commentaries call his ‘ litde camp from which he 
communicated by means of a double trench with the big one. One 
day, when he was inspecting the work in progress, Caesar noticed 
that part of the fortifications of the town were completely devoid of 
troops. Surprised, he called for some of the deserters who had 
recently come over to his camp. Their statements seemed to agree : 
fearing an attack of the Romans at a point which he considered vulner- 
able, Vercingetorix had ordered most of his soldiers to fortify it, 
thereby weakening the defences in several other places, Caesar wished 
to profit by this. He did not consider it as an occasion for a regular 
battle, but for one of those surprise attacks, one of those sudden bold 
strokes in which he excelled and which, if successful, won him victory 
at a small cost.*®* 

First of all, he had to deceive the enemy and put him on the wrong 
scent by creating a diversion. In the middle of the night numerous 
squadrons of cavalry were sent out in all directions, making a great 
deal of noise so as to attract the attention of Vercingetorix’s troops. 
Meantime Caesar gathered the mule-drivers of his convoys, gave 
them helmets and sent them at dawn on a long tour over the surround- 
ing hills, imitating the bearing and movement of his horsemen. Then, 
by a long detour, they were finally to reassemble at the point from 
which they had set out. To mislead his enemy still further, he ordered 
a whole legion to march quite openly towards the heights where the 
Gauls were putting up fortifications. Vercingetorix was taken in by 
the feint and led all his available troops to this spot to face what he 
believed to be an imminent attack. Caesar seized this opportunity 
and ordered his soldiers to pass firom the main camp to the httle camp 
by way of the communication trenches. In order not to attract the 
attention of the defenders of the town, he carried his precautions tp 
sudh a point that he obHged his legionaries to camouflage the ornaments 
on their helmets and the badges of their units. 

The stratagem succeeded. Rushing out unexpectedly, the Romans 
crossed the first entrenchments without difSculty and appeared before 
the walls and gates of the dty. There followed heart-rending scenes. 
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As virtually tke entire male population liad been called aiway, eitber 
to arms or to build fortifications, there were only women left in the 
city. Seeing that Caesar’s soldiers were preparing to scale the walls 
and break through the gates, they rushed in a mass on to the ramparts. 
They were hamited by the frightful vision of the massacre of Avaricum. 
By dieir despairing lamentations and their screams of terror, they tried 
to move their assailants to pity. Respectable matrons, panic-stricken, 
threw them money and cosdy materials. Others, younger and perhaps 
less wealthy, rent their clothes and, driven by an impulse of savage 
immodesty, displayed their naked breasts. Several slid down from 
the top of the ramparts, to throw themselves as offerings of flesh and 
blood, trembling with terror, into the arms of the legionaries, who 
seem to have taken but Htde notice of their charms. These men 
were possessed and consumed solely by their thirst for booty. It 
drove them on, making them deaf to the call of their officers, who 
anxiously watched them disperse through the town and lose all touch 
with each other. It was in vain that Caesar sounded the retreat : 
they did not hear it, or did not wish to hear it. In the meantime 
the troops of Verdngetorix, assembled at the other side of the town, 
had heard what was going on, and came running to the most seriously 
threatened points. Soon there were enough of them to drive the 
Romans back. Split up into small groups and exhausted by the long 
batde, Caesar’s soldiers tried to make themselves a passage through 
the ranks of the Gauls who were now attacking them from all sides, 
spurred on by the crowd of women, whose screams (this time of joy) 
could be heard above the tumult of the fighting. 

Instead of bringing his forces to bear on the sector which had been 
left undefended by Vercingetorix, where almost certainly he would 
have been able to gain strong enemy positions, Caesar was obliged 
to send his best legion, the Tenth, and part of the Thirteenth to cover 
the retreat of the units which were withdrawing ftom Gergovia, 
fighting their way step by step. 

This experience cost him seven hundred men killed, of whom forty- 
six were centurions. It’ was the highest number of casualties ev^ 
admitted by Caesar in the course of the batdes fought in Gaul, hrom 
this point of view it was therefore an incontestable defeat, although 
actually the ireduction by barely three and a half per cent of the 
nutnbers engaged could scarcely have made an appreciable difference 
to the fighting power of his army. 

In his Commentaries, Caesar has done his best to mimmize the 
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importance of this defeat He insists particularly upon the insub- 
ordination of the soldiers, which he regards as the principal, if not 
the only reason for the large number of casualties. If we were to 
follow his reasoning to the end, we should reach this conclusion : 
Caesar’s object was to capture the camp of the Gauls and to arrive 
at the outskirts of Gergovia without going beyond the gates of the 
town. In going further, the legionaries, by their own action, had 
lost the fruits of their victory. It was with this that he was to reproach 
them the next day, in almost cordial terms in the course of a speech 
which passed for an official reprimand and ended with these cheering 
Words : ‘ They had no need to be discouraged and they must not 
attribute to the military quaHties of their enemy a defeat which was 
due to their own unfavourable position.’ 

The object of this speech was clear. It was not intended to 
condemn the conduct of the soldiers so much as to raise their morale, 
which seemed to be greatly afiected by the defeat they had suffered. 
Caesar was not satisfied with these verbal exhortations. He wanted 
to prove to the enemy that the determination of his troops remained 
as jfirm as ever and that there were no signs of disorder among his 
legionaries. That was why, as soon as he had finished his harangue, 
he ordered them to take up their arms and range themselves in battle 
formation in front of the camp. The Gauls made no response — 
Caesar mentions nothing on this occasion beyond a slight skirmish of 
horsemen which ended in his favour. They were thoroughly satisfied 
to have driven the Romans out of their town. The next day Caesar 
again drew up hh troops for battle. Vercingetorix made no move. 

The soldiors went back to thdr tents. They were beginning to 
tegain confidence in their strength and were perhaps aheady thinking 
of the coming revenge. Then, towards the end of the day, Caesar’s 
Orders were communicated to them : raise the camp, collect the 
baggage and get ready to march 1 What had happened ? 

Let us now retrace our steps to the time when the Aedui were 
receiving the messages of Litavicus calling upon them to avenge the 
‘ atrocities ’ committed by the Romans against their compatriots. 
The desked effect was achieved. The whole nation rose. Passions 
were let loose. At Bibracte, the property of Roman citizens was 
seized and they themselves were slain or carried off as slaves. At 
Cavillonum (Chalon) the inhabitants laid hands on the mihtary tribune, 
M. Aristius, who was passing through the city, and threw him into 
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prison. They robbed the Italian merchants. Then news got round 
that the Aeduan troops had surrendered to Caesar. Immediately there 
was a complete change round. The authorities hastened to liberate 
Aristius, offered him their excuses, and swore that they had had 
nothing to do with the treatment he had suffered. They ordered an 
inquiry into the pillage, and promised to punish those responsible 
with severity ; the goods of Litavicus and his brothers were con- 
fiscated and a deputation started out with all speed to implore Caesar’s 
pardon. At the same time, however, other deputations were sent to 
the camp of Vercingetorix, where Litavicus had taken refuge, and 
to the cities in revolt, to prepare the ground for an agreement directed 
against the common enemy. 

Caesar was aware of this, but when he received the Aeduan deputies 
he was careful not to reveal his knowledge of the double game they 
were playing and, swallowing his pride, he did not show his resent- 
ment. ‘ He spoke to them with all possible gentleness,’ it is stated 
in the Commentaries, * declaring that the blindness and irresponsibiKty 
of the populace would not make him judge the Aeduan nation any 
more severely and in no way diminished his good will towards them.’ 
With that the interview came to an end and the envoys of the Aeduan 
government left the Roman camp thoroughly reassured. 

The Aeduan betrayal had created a new situation. Not only did 
it deprive Caesar of the supplies needed to carry on the blockade of 
Gergovia, but it also gave rise to a new danger, cutting him off fiom 
the army of Labienus in the country of the Parish — ^without counting 
the considerable contribution of men, equipment, and provisions which 
this change would bring the rebels. The problem stood out in all its 
seriousness. Was it advisable to continue the siege and to concentrate 
obstinately upon a local objective, whhe the waves of revolt were 
threatening to submerge the whole country ? Held down wdth his 
six legions in this mountainous region, Caesar was nmniag the risk; 
pf being encircled himself and of changing from besieger into besieged, 
while Labienus, left to himself with only second-rate troops at his 
disposal, would have to bear unaided the whole brunt of the struggle 
against an enemy of gre^t numerical superiority. 

Caesar was capable of facing reality and listening to the hard counsdl 
of reason in times of stress. He understood that his first concern was 
to keep bis army intact, and that the only way of doing this was to 
effect a junction between the two separate parts which had momentarily 
lost contact Once his ten legions were reunited and he was free from 
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anxiety and. master of Ms movements, he would be able to resume 
die interrupted task and impose a final peace upon a Gaul subjugated 
and crushed. 

That was why Caesar left the Arvemian heights and marched off 
ft) the country of the Aedui. Vercingetorixjallowed Mm to go, though 
he had twenty-four thousand foot soldiers and a strong force of 
cavalry while Caesar’s army numbered scarcely more than twenty 
thousand men in all. In doing so, he signed his death warrant and 
that of Ms whole nation. 

After a two-day march, Caesar’s army reached the AlHer. Once 
more he had to construct bridges, tMs time in order to retreat. During 
these operations Viridomarus and Eporedorix, who had been follow- 
ing Caesar, warned Mm that Litavicus had left the camp of Vercinge- 
torix, where he had taken refuge, and was returning to Ms countrymen 
to incite them to rise against the Romans. It was necessary, they 
considered, to get there before Mm and to counterbalance Ms activities 
by encouraging the Aedui to remain faithful. 

Caesar appeared to be convinced by their arguments and entrusted 
them with tMs mission. He knew, however, that there was no longer 
anything to hope for from the Aedui. Neverdieless he did not want 
to hasten the break before he had rescued the immense quantities of 
provisions and the large reserves of cash deposited by Ms administrative 
services in the country. 

At the moment of their departure Caesar gave Ms emissaries a final 
lesson on how they were to convince their erring compatriots of Ms 
great claims on their gratitude, by recalling from what abasement he 
had raised them and to what heights he had enabled them to attain. 
Then he sent them on their way. 

The two representatives of the Roman proconsul went straight to 
Noviodunum (Nevers), the town wMch formed more or less the 
centre of Caesar’s mthtary administration at that time. It was there 
that, before starting on Ms expedition against Vercingetorix, he had 
left the greater part of the baggage of Ms army ; it was there that 
all the hostages from Gaul were assembled ; it was there that the taxes 
and tribute money were sent and, indeed, all the sums paid by the 
natives to the Roman treasury ; it was there that Ms stores of corn 
were centralized, and it was there that a large number of horses,, 
recently bought in Italy and Spain, had been dehi^ered, in anticipation 
of an increase in Ms cavalry forces. 

On reaching Noviodunum, Viridomarus and Eporedorix le^t 
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that Litavicus had ahready gone to Bibracte. The vergohret and a 
majority of the Senate had joined him, and an official deputation had 
been sent to Vercingetorix to conclude an alliance with him. Thus 
the Aedui were finally deserting their protector and master and 
going over to the camp of his enemies. At that, the two envoys did 
not hesitate : they denied their leader and declared themselves to be 
convinced partisans in the cause of national liberation. As they were 
anxious to give effective proof of their newly acquired patriotism, 
they set to work with exemplary zeal. To start with, they had the 
small Roman garrison and the merchants estabHshed in the city 
massacred by the populace. The money found on them was divided 
between the murderers. They laid hands on Caesar’s horses as well 
as on the stocks of provisions collected by his administration. They 
loaded them into boats, and as there were not enough to hold every- 
thing the surplus was thrown into the river or burnt. The hostages 
were taken to Bibracte. As for tlie town itself, deciding that they 
had not enough troops to defend it, drey set fire to it so that it would 
not be of any use to the Romans. Finally, they ordered a mass 
uprising in the region and estabhshed defence points on the banks of 
the Loire, which incidentally had become unfordable on account of 
the recent rising of its waters. 

Yet another nation had joined those whom Caesar had to fight. 
When he heard of it, he showed no disappointment. He merely 
reflected that it was better to open the battle before the enemy was 
able to assemble large forces, and he therefore prepared to attack. 
Once again he surprised his opponents by his bold and quick decisions. 
He hteraUy raced towards the Loire. His cavalry rode into the river 
in regular file, and, with their mounts, formed a sort of dike which 
held back the current. This enabled the legionaries to cross the Loire 
‘ with just their arms and shoulders above the water, so that they could 
hold their weapons ’. The detachments of Aedui placed on guard 
along the bank, stirprised by this imexpected manoeuvre, completdy 
lost their heads and retreated hastily, without even a semblance of 
resistance. 

Caesar foimd com and cattle in the country. Hence he was able 
to replace some of the losses caused by the destruction of Noviodunum, 
and without stopping he continued his march to meet Labienus. 
The latter was besieging Lutetia when disquieting rumours reached 
his camp, spreading with increasing persistency : the whole of Gaul 
was in revolt ; Caesar had nothing left to feed his troops ; defeated 
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by Verdagetorix, be was abandoning everything and, unable to cross 
the Loire, he was trying to reach the Province with the remains of his 
army, and so on. These rumours demoralized his soldiers and under- 
mined their courage. Labienus himself was worried and perplexed. 
The news of the Aeduan defection, which was announced simultane- 
ously, was perfectly authentic, and its repercussions were already 
maldug themselves felt in his sector. The formidable Bellovaci, who 
until now had remained neutral, began to raise troops and openly pre- 
pared for war. The army of Labienus was going to find itself in a very 
dif&cult position, obhged to fight against two enemies at the same time. 
Foreseeing this, Labienus dedded to give up his project of taking 
Lutetia. He felt that in the present drcumstances there could no longer 
be any question of conquests and victorious offensives for him, but 
that he must concentrate solely on bringing his army back, as far as 
possible intact, to his base at Agedincum in order to try later to join 
up again with Caesar. After a - short but violent battle in the 
plain of Crenelle which ended in a total defeat for the enemy, he 
started off without any thought of following up his victory. He 
had but one end in view — ^to rejoin his leader. There is some 
uncertainty as to whether the meeting took place at Auxerre or 
Joigny. 

when Caesar saw him arrive at the head of his legions he was filled 
with a great joy. There, once more, was his whole army assembled 
round him in full force, its effidency in no way diminished, ready to 
continue the struggle. Meanwhile the soldiers of Labienus, freed 
from the gloomy misgivings which had come near to shaking 
their confidence in their imperator, hailed him with triumphant 
cheers. 

With the ‘ change of orientation ’ among the Aedui, the war for 
the hberation of Gaul entered upon a new phase. Having decided to 
ode widi the nationalists, the former allies of Rome displayed an 
intense activity and put their great resources of money, material and 
the weight of their influence at the service of the common cause. 
They were joined by other smaller nations which had become 
accustomed to move in their orbit. Any who hesitated were won 
over by means of subsidies which were lavishly distributed. If this 
method did not succeed, that of terror was employed. As the hostages 
Caesar had assembled at Noviodunum were in their hands, they 
tortured those who came from refractory provinces. It was thus not 
merely as simple supporters of the league directed by Vercingetqrix 
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that the Aedui entered the war against die Romans. They assumed 
the place of associates of e(jual rank, and their leaders invited the chief 
of the Arvemi to consult with them about the conduct of the war. 
The conference was held at Bibracte. From the start great divergencies 
of view were discernible. The Aedui wanted to direct Operations. 
Vercingetorix would not hear of it. He wished to remain com- 
mander-in-chief. The conflict became bitter. Unable to reach an 
agreement, they decided to call a general assembly of all the Gallic 
peoples who had risen in the cause of liberty ; it should pronounce 
the final decision. The assembly met, also at Bibracte. It confirmed 
Vercingetorix in his command, thus causing the Aedui bitter dis- 
appointment which they tried in vain to disguise. As they had 
become too deeply involved, they could no longer turn back, but 
firom that time their zeal noticeably cooled oflf and the two traitorous 
emissaries, Eporedorix and Viridomarus, who had been nursing the 
highest ambitions, submitted very reluctantly to the authority of 
Vercingetorix. 

The latter had arrived at the height of his power during the months 
of June and July 52. His was a double triumph : Caesar, forced to give 
up the siege of Gergovia, was beating a retreat ; the whole of Gaul had 
entrusted her destiny to him, Vercingetorix, and put herself under his 
orders. It was he who for the future was to control all the active forces 
of the country ; it was he who was to elaborate the plan of operations 
and to be responsible for its execution. This plan appears to have been 
vast and bold, but at the same time somewhat confused and con- 
tradictory. He renounced all idea of regular warfare. He did not 
want to test the strength of his arms in a pitched batfle against Caesar. 
It looks as though, notwithstanding his enormous numerical superiority, 
he feared to measure himself agaiiKt the Romans in open combat. 
His intention, tike that of Cassivellaunus in Britain, was to wear out 
Caesar’s legions and reduce them to hunger by slow but merciless 
attrition. To achieve this end the cities belonging to the league were 
ordered to adopt a scorched-earth policy ‘ which would make their 
sovereignty and Hberty secure for all time ’ : they had to destroy all 
their stocks of com and set fire to their bams. This, however, was 
not the only way in which he was going to carry on the struggle. He 
did not propose to give up all idea of military action. In fact, he had 
conceived a plan on a very large scale, but it was not directed against 
Caesar himself, and it wOtild not be carried out by his ovm troops. 
The plan apparently envisaged the invasion of the Roman Province 
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willi tiic object of cutting oflf Caesar’s retreat. The Gabali of 
G^vaudan (a people within the Arvemi zone of influence), supported 
by several firontier tribes, were launched against the Helvii of the 
Vivarais, allies of Rome whose land bordered on the Province. The 
Cadurd of Quercy and the Ruteni of Rouergue were to ravage the 
country of the Volcae Arecomici, which formed part of it (the region 
of Languedoc Vdth Nimes as capital). The Aedui and their satellites — 
the Segusiavi of the Lyonnais— were to attack the Allobroges so as 
• to prevent them from coming to the help of the Romans at the critical 
moment. But as he doubtless had no great illusions about the 
bellicose ardour of his new assodates, he entered into secret negotiations 
with the AUobrogues at the same time as he declared war on them, 
and tried to buy their leaders, promising them the whole of the Roman 
Province in the event of victory. The Allobroges refused. They did 
not , want to take sides one way or the other. Let Caesar and 
Verdngetorix devour each other : as for them, they preferred to 
keep out of the conflict. 

It was therefore the Roman Province itself which was the most 
immediately and dangerously threatened. The legate L. Julius Caesar, 
that humble and self-effacing cousin of the conqueror who from time 
to time appeared furtively in the shadow of his glory, had raised an 
army of defence there numbering twenty-two cohorts, or a Httle 
more than two legions. This, however, was almost nothing in com- 
parison with the formidable mass of rebels whose attack seemed to be 
imminent. 

Caesar was aware of all these schemes. Everything points to the 
fact that among Vercingetoiix’s followers he had some very intelhgent 
spies, who kept him regularly informed about his opponent’s activities. 
On his side also, preparations were going forward. For the moment 
he was cut off from the Province and could not communicate with 
Italy. The next important step he would have to take, now that he 
had effedJed a junction with Libienus, was to reach his cousin’s army 
in spite of enemy obstruction, and to ward off the danger of invasion 
threatening this land which had become Roman. He accordingly 
set out across the territory of the Lingones, who had remained faitlfful 
to Rome, in the direction of the Sequani, hoping that he would be 
able to pass through their country in safety. Verdngetorix inter- 
preted this move as a sign that Caesar was in flight and intended to 
give up the land of the Gauls for ever. He therefore dedded that the 
moment had come to inflia upon him that frnal defeat which hitherto 
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lie had escaped. The way he set about it was not very well inspired. 
It was to his cavalry that he assigned the task of carrying on the battle, 
and ‘ in order that it should be more heartene4 for this attack he 
for his part * would keep all his forces in front of the camp and thereby 
intimidate the enemy ’. 

The great parade which Verdngetorix had imagined began.®®® 
Before his camp, in interminable lines, stretched the ranks of GalMc 
warriors fully armed, ready for their passive role, while the horsemen, 
divided into three divisions, attacked the oncoming Koman army in 
the centre and on both flanks. Caesar showed no surprise, so that 
one wonders if he had not been previously warned of the action and 
of the way it would be launched. His army halted. His cavalry, also 
divided into three columns, made a counter-attack. But while the 
foot soldiers of Vercingetorix had been reduced to mere bystanders, 
Caesar’s legionaries were thrown into the centre of the struggle and 
came to the rescue wherever tiie horsemen fotmd themselves in 
difficulty or danger. For a while the issue of tiie battle remained 
imcertain. Then, all at once, Caesar unleashed his Germans. Their 
overwhelming charge hurled back the right wing of the Gauls and 
put them to flight Vercingetorix, seeing his cavalry in wild retreat, 
promptly withdrew his display of warriors, and without even re- 
entering the camp marched off towards Alesia, merely giving orders 
to have his baggage sent on. . Caesar left his own where it was tmder 
the guard of two legions, and set out in pursuit of this immense crowd 
of armed men, who were making off in^disorder without having even 
tried to fight. The chase lasted till sundown. Caesar tells us that the 
Gauls lost three thousand men. At Gergovia he had lost seven 
hundred himself. The revenge adequate. At one stroke the 
situation was reversed. The wandering and persecuted conqueror 
once more held the reins of his destiny. They were never again to 
be snatched from his grasp. 

Night had come. The Gauls, enclosed behind the mighty walls of 
Alesia,®®® felt safe at last and gradually recovered firom the shock and 
excitement. The exhausted Roman troops took a rest. Caesar went 
to sleep with a Hght heart. The next day he inspected the vicinity. 
He saw die holy city of Gaul perdied at the summit of Mont Auxois. 
On all sides it was surrounded by peaks of equal height. He at once 
grasped the advantages and difficulties of this position, liard to take 
by storm but well suited for a metiiodical siege. That was what 
Caesar decided upon. 
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The chief difficulty lay in the vast extent of the fortifications to be 
constructed. This, however, was nothing new for his legionaries, who 
set to work with joyful ardour, for they knew that they were now 
approaching the end of their hardships. Vercingetoiix tried to hinder 
them by an attack of his cavalry. Caesar sent Hs own to meet them, 
but they were not strong enough and began to give way. Thereupon 
he dispatched his Germans once more. The very sight of them pro- 
duced the desired effect : the GaUic horsemen turned and fled back 
to the town for shelter. The gates were too narrow, however, and 
the men were too numerous. Those who were in the greatest hurry 
abandoned their horses and tried to scale tlie walls. An unimaginable 
tumult followed. The massacre was in full swing. To add to the 
rout, Caesar ordered some of his legions to advance a little way in 
front of the entrenchments. At that point the panic reached its chmax. 
The Gallic troops, thinking that the Romans were preparing to attack 
them, left thek positions and tried to take refuge inside the town. 
In order to force them to stay outside, Vercingetoiix was obliged to 
shut the gates. The Germans came to a standstill at the ramparts. As 
there was no one left to slaughter, they collected the horses which 
were wandering about abandoned by their riders, and came back with 
this precious booty. 

This defeat had great repercussions among the Gauls. It hit 
Vercingetorix so hard that he resolved to evacuate his outer defences 
and to install his troops in Alesia itself. At the same time he made a 
decision which, in spite of all the explanations that have bean attempted, 
stiH seems strange and shows how deeply disturbed he must have been. 
He sent away all his horsemen on the pretext of lack of forage. 
According to Caesar, he ordered them ‘ to go each one to his own 
country and collect for the war all men of a suitable age to bear a rms *. 
He might as well have kept those he had on the spot, one would have 
thought, changing them if need be into foot soldiers, instead of turning 
them into thousands of would-be recruiting agents. It is to be 
wondered whether this decision did not arise firom other reasons more 
dosely associated with the defeat.®®'^ It is vain to formulate theories 
on the basis of the meagre documentation which has come down to 
us. We shall never know the details of the painful interview which 
must have taken place between Vercingetorix and the leaders of the 
units he dismissed. All we know is that they left Alesia during the 
night, utilizmg the openings that still remamed m the as yet unfinished 
fortifications of Caesar’s blockade. Simultaneously a general 
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mobilization was tonounced for all the Gallic peoples. It was the 
distress signal of a man who felt he was driven to the edge of an abyss. 
If no one came to his assistance he would perish ‘ and eighty thousand 
picked men would perish with him ' 

This appeal, if it were Hstcned to, might bring a million or more 
men to Alesia. That would be more than enough to overwhelm and 
crush the fifty thousand Roman legionaries. Caesar, informed of 
what was going on, did not fail to take precautions. In addition to 
the hne of the blockade which was to encircle Alesia, he made a second 
line, inside which was his own camp, thus transformed into a vast 
fortress able to resist every attack. 

Meanwhile Vercingetorix was organiziag resistance in the be- 
leagured city. First and foremost he had to secure the provisioning 
of his army. The civilian population was therefore deprived of the 
cattle they had brought in in large quantities when, foreseeing fhe 
siege, they took refuge within the walls of the fortress. Com was 
severely rationed imtil the arrival of further supphes which the mass 
levy throughout Gaul was expected to bring him. From time to 
time he risked a few violent sorties aimed at hindering the operations 
of the besiegers, but without any noticeable result. 

The days passed and no help came. The authority and prestige of 
Vercingetorix seemed to be declining. Voices were to be heard in 
favour of capitulation. An assembly of leaders was held to decide 
what was to be done. Opinions were divided : some wanted to give 
up without prolonging a useless struggle, while others suggested an 
armed sortie to break the enemy’s hold. The Arvemian Crotognatus, 
among others, declared himself in &vour of resisting to the end, 
proposing if need be to kill the old men and invahds so as to have 
enough food for the combatants. They did not go to such lengths, 
but orders were given for all the civilian population to leave Alesia 
e« The people obeyed, and on leaving the town made thdr 

way towards the Roman camp where they hoped to be received. 
They declared themselves ready to work as slaves if they could only 
have a Httle to eat. Caesar was pitiless. He placed sentinels on the 
rampatts with orders to drive them away. In the Commentaries he 
does niot evm trouble to justify his conduct. Dion Cassius has at least 
tided to find some explanation. ‘ Caesar did not have enough pro- 
visions to be iihle to give any to strangers ; he thought, besides, that 
all this multitude, if forced back to their own homes — ^he had no 
doubt that they would be received — would make the fiimine more 
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traible.* He was mistaken : Vercingetorix was as merciless towards 
his compatriots as his adversary had been. The gates of Alesia re- 
mained firmly shut, and after wandering aimlessly between the two 
camps they died miserably of hunger and exhaustion. 

At last the relief army arrived. It consisted of 270,000 men, of 
whom eight thousand were horsemen. It was placed under the 
command of a sort of directorate of four : Commius of the Atrebates, 
the Arvemian VercassiveUaunus (a cousin of Vercingetorix) and the 
two Aedui Eporedorix and Viridomarus. A council, formed of 
delegates firom the principal cities, was to assist them in conducting 
operations. 

The battle took place the following day. As usual, it opened with 
a cavalry engagement. For more than six hours the fighting continued 
without any definite result. Towards evening Caesar, who wanted 
to finish it, brought out his Germans whom he had been holding in 
reserve. Massed together at one point, they charged in close ranks 
and with such fury that they put the enemy to flight. The Gauls 
returned to their camp with all speed. Thus ended their first contact 
with Caesar. The troops of Vercingetorix, which had been placed 
in front of their entrenchments, ready to intervene at the decisive 
moment of the battle, prudently retreated behind their fortifications. 

The Gauls let one day pass, and then, in conjimction with the 
defenders of Alesia, they launched a combined night attack aimed at 
striking Caesar from the front and the rear. The soldiers of Ver- 
cassivellaunus were the first to rush forward, with wild shouts which 
were to be the signal for the troops of Vercingetorix. This twilight 
batfie was desperate and fierce, and the losses were heavy on both 
sides. VercassiveUaunus, who was reduced to fighting alone against 
Caesar, finally wavered. Vercingetorix, trying to bring up his 
forces and to fill the first ditches, delayed too long over these opera- 
tions and heard of his cousin’s retreat before he had reached the 
oitrenchments. 

Twice defeated, the Gauls wanted to make a third attempt. The 
‘ directorate ’ met and worked out a new plan of action. They agreed 
to make then first attack upon the feeblest point of Caesar’s defences, 
Mont R6a, which, on account of its vast area, had been left outside 
his Hues. Only two legions defended its approaches. Shock troops, 
numbering sixty thousand, chosen from among the best warriors and 
placed under the command of VercassiveUaunus, were given the task 
of capturing it. At the same time, eight thousand horsemen were to 
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invade the plain stretching between the two camps, and two hundred 
thousand foot soldiers, commanded by Eporedorix and Viridomarus, 
were ordered to storm Caesar’s fortifications. Meanwhile, die troops 
of Vercingetorix, massed on the ramparts of Alesia, were to attempt 
a sortie. 

This time, Caesar had to face several simultaneous attacks. He 
directed operations from his observation post on the mountain of 
Flavigny. He sent reinforcements to the threatened points, with- 
drawing men firom those places where the situation was under control. 
No unit was idle. All were fighting— first on one front, dien on 
another. These interchangeable defences enabled him to hold his 
own, but demanded prodigies of endurance from the combatants. 
Therefore he was seen mingling with them, passing from one cohort 
to another, encouragmg them, exhorting them not to yield, explaining 
to them that the firuit of five years of war depended on this day, on 
this very hour. While Vercassivellaunus was storming Mont Rea, 
Vercingetorix climbed the slopes of the mountain of Flavigny, and 
Caesar himself was in peril. Before these ceaselessly renewed waves 
of Gallic troops the legionaries wavered and cried out for reinforce- 
ments. Caesar sent them Decimus Brutus with a few cohorts. That 
was not enough. He sent them others, led by Fabius. That was not 
enough. Then he hurried to the spot himself at the head of the last 
few hundred soldiers he had been able to rally round him. The magic 
of his presence had an instantaneous effect. The ranks drew together 
Once more, all fears vanished. A barrier of steel suddenly rose as by 
a miracle in firont of Vercingetorix, who was thrown back and retired 
disheartened. 

Without waiting to draw breath, Caesar rushed to help the defenders 
of Mont R($a, taking along in his train all he met with — horsemen, 
foot soldiers, auxiharies. Drunk with the smell of battle, his beautiful 
scarlet doak floating in the wind, he raised his sword high to show 
the way to his horsemen, who were following him, breathless and 
radiant. This cavalcade across the plain separating the two heights 
caused an indescribable sensation. From both sides an immense 
clamour arose : shouts vibrating with enthusiasm firom the defenders 
of the mountain, cries of impotent rage from the assailants. At the 
sight of their leader the legionaries threw away their javelins and, 
brandishing their swords, fell with unbridled fury upon the Gauls, 

. who offered a fierce resistance. Then Caesar’s reinforcements came 
upon them from the rear. They wanted to flee, but the Germans 
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cut off their retreat and joyfully abandoned themselves to an utter 
carnage, butchering the compact masses of routed Gauls. Caesar was 
present, this time as a spectator, watching the scene from the top of 
his hiU. The standards captured from the enemy were brought to 
him. They accumulated ; from moment to moment the heap became 
higher. There were seventy-four in all. During this time Vercinge- 
torix, warned of the disaster which had befallen his countrymen at 
the foot of Mont R 6 a, abandoned all offensive action and led his 
army back to their entrenchments. As for the main body of Galhc 
troops — those 200,000 men who, drawn up in front of their 
camp, were waiting, according to plan, for the moment to attack 
Caesar’s fortifications — ^when they heard the signal for retreat, they 
abandoned theiif positions and fled. The attitude of Eporedorix and 
Viridomarus, who commanded them, is still inconceivable, and 
Camille JulHan is right in describing it as ‘ indifference amounting to 
treason ’. 

Sparing his soldiers, exhausted after this day of continuous effort, 
Caesar sent the Germans in pursuit of the routed enemy. The stragglers 
were massacred. A few managed to escape thanks to the growing 
darkness. The majority surrendered- 

Vercingetorix returned to Alesia completely broken. The next day 
he called the leaders together. As everything was lost and they were 
forced ‘ to yield to fortune he offered himself as a victim of expiation. 
To appease the victor, let them put him to death or hand him over 
alive to the Romans ! The cowardly assembly was undecided. It 
was not that the sacrifice seemed to them too hard ; they merely 
did not know which course would please Caesar best. To be on the , 
safe side, they sent a deputation to ask what he wished them to do. 
Caesar remained unmoved. His orders were brief : they must lay 
down their arms and hand over their leaders. 

At the foot of the lull which rose in firont of the Roman camp a small 
platform had been erected. Caesar had taken his place there. Motion^ 
less on his curule chair, already resembling his future statues of nibble, 
he contemplated the walls of the noble Arvcmian dty which lay 
crushed at his feet. The gates of the town opened and a melancholy 
procession approached. Here were the leaders of the Gallic army 
who were being brought to him as he had ordered. Vercingetorix 
was among them.^°* One by one, they filed past the conqueror. * As 
they passed, their weapons fell with a dull crash at the feet of the pro- 
consul. Meanwhile, firozen into a gloomy silence, the dark rnasses of 
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an infinite number of prisoners waited for their fate to be decided. 
Caesar’s glance embraced the scene. Then he pronounced his verdict : 
for Vercingetorix, chains ; the others were to be pardoned. As for 
the prisoners, he made a present of them to his soldiers, except 
for the Aedui and the Arvemi, who were to receive preferential 
treatment. 



CHAPTER 36 

Last Attempts at Resistance ' 

H aving settled the fate of the vanquished, Caesar entered 
Alesia. As he was passing through the town he stopped in 
front of a temple, where he was shown a sword hanging as 
a trophy from the roof The authorities had had it pubHcly exhibited 
there to fire the courage of the defenders during the last days of the 
siege, claiming that it was Caesar’s own sword which had been 
snatched from him during the batde. Caesar made no comment. 
He let it remain where it was. 

Then he left for Bibracte, while his administrative assistants set to 
work making an inventory of all the riches of the holy city which 
were going to swell the Roman treasury — and his own. At Bibracte, 
the capitulation of the whole Aeduan nation was annoimced to him. 
They had not suffered greatly from the war. Their contingents 
(35,000 men, supposing the agreemmt had been scrupulously observed) 
had remained in waiting during the final battle, and ceased to be passive 
only when they ran away. Of their leaders, only one refused to lay 
down his arms and took refuge with the Treveri. The others, pros- 
trate before the conqueror, humbly begged for mercy. Caesar granted 
it and hb^ated aU the Aeduan prisoners. Such clemency, he thought, 
should win the people over to him. The Aryemian leaders came next. 
Among them no doubt were those who from the beginning had 
opposed the plans of Verdngetorix and now saw their opportunity 
for revenge. They likewise offered the complete submission of their 
country, and declared themselves ready to obey Caesar’s will in all 
respects. To show them his satisfretion, he liberated the Arvemian 
prisoners too. Thus the ground was prepared, as he beheved, for a 
final reconciliation between Gaul and Rome. He knew, howev^, 
that it was for from being an accomplished fact. The apparent calm 
which had followed the surrender of VercingetoriX; did not deceive 
him. Numerous tribes were stiU under arms and seemed in no way 
disposed to give up the battle. After a brief period of confusion;, 
resulting from the collapse of the two states which had held the 
supremacy in the conduct of the war, the others began to regroup 
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and resumed their councils. It even seems as thougii now they were 
j&ee from the control of the Arvemi and the Aedui, these peoples 
were more interested in the struggle and showed greater initiative 
and boldness. Leaders came forward who at the time of Vercinge- 
torix had obstinately remained aloof: Correus among the Bellovaci, 
Dumnacus among the Andecavi. Ambiorix reappeared from the heart 
of the Ardennes. Others, overlooked by the ‘ four-fold directorate 
j oined them : Lucterius among the Cadurci, Gutuatrus of the Camutes, 
Drappes of the Senones. At their conferences new tactics were evolved. 
What had happened at Alesia served as a lesson. They understood 
that even with a powerful army, if it were concentrated in one place, 
they would never succeed in beating the Romans. If, however, 
several tribes struck simultaneously at different points, it would be 
impossible for the enemy to meet all these attacks at the same time. 

The fire blazed up again in the country of the Bituriges, who could 
not forget the recent massacre of the inhabitants of Avaricum. Caesar, 
warned in time by his agents, did not allow himself to be forestalled. 
In spite of the intense cold and the difficult roads (it was in December), 
he opened the campaign which he directed in person. He arranged 
to keep his preparations secret until the last moment. His appearance 
at the head of two legions produced the surprise effect which he was 
counting upon. The peasants had not had time to bring in their crops 
and to take refuge in the towns. The surprise was all the greater 
because, in order to take them unawares, he had not given his usual 
warning signal — ^fires started everywhere as he went, prodaiming his 
arrival to the people upon whom his vengeance was to fall. The 
population tried to find shelter in the neighbourhood. Caesar’s troops 
spread throughout the region and rounded them up wherever they 
went* This manhunt was laborious, however, and lasted a long time. 
It was only at the end of six weeks that the Bituriges ‘ were led to 
accept peace ’, as the Commentaries have expressed it. As a reward 
for dieir efforts, the soldiers received a gratuity of 200 sesterces each. 
The: Centurions were given a thousand. Then everyone went into 
winter quarters and Caesar, establishing himself at Bibracte, opened 
the assizes. A fortnight later a deputation sent by the same Bituriges 
arrived to ask his help and protection against the Carnutes, who, 
probably angered at seeing them make peace with the Romans, had 
declared war on them. The name of the Camutes evoked painful 
memories for Caesar. This cannot have failed to inaease his rancour. 
Leaving the Eleventh and Thirteenth Legions, who had taken part in 
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die campaign against the Bituriges, to rest, he summoned the Four- 
te^ith and Sixth jfirom their winter quarters on the Saone and started 
off to punish the Camutes. When the latter heard of Caesar’s approach 
they proceeded in the usual way : they left thek homes and fled in 
all dkections. The Romans entered a deserted city. This time, it 
seemed that nothing could save Cenabum from the fate Caesar had 
in store for it. Yet, by a mkacle, it was spared. The winter, which 
was particularly hard that year, had increased in severity. In order 
not to ejqpose his soldiers to the cold, Caesar quartered them in the 
abandoned houses, which were thus saved from destruction. But he 
did not push on any farther, and, leaving the Camutes to wander 
about in the frozen country, he contented himself with the military 
occupation of Cenabum, tbinkmg that his presence in the area would 
be enough to awe this rebeUious nation. There was, however, nothing 
to prove that he would be left to finish the winter in peace. 

Several times aheady deputations of the Rend had warned him 
that thek neighbours the BeUovad were plotting something. At 
the ti m e of the allocation of winter quarters following the capitulation 
of Alesia, Caesar had sent two legions to protect them in the event of 
aggression. Now matters were taking a rather serious turn. Correus, 
the leader of the Bellovaci, had concluded an alHance with Commius 
of the Atrebates, and subsequently got m touch with all the neighbour- 
ing tribes, wdth the object of forming a new anti-Roman coalition. 
Thus, after a short eclipse, Commius the clever diplomat, who had 
been the mainspring of the enterprise attempted under Vercingetorix, 
reappeared on the poHtical horizon. It is not surprising to find that 
he had escaped unharmed firom the disaster. He had returned to his 
country with the modest contingent which he had provided as his 
contribution to the common cause, and which had been spared firom 
combat thanks to his prudent tactics. He was now forming plans of 
revenge. His own menas were too limited, but he nursed hopes of 
drawing into active partiqpation the nation of the Bellovaci, who 
were still the strongest mflitary power in GauL They had originally 
refused to take part in the attempt of Verdngetorix, alleging that they 
wanted to make war independently and on thek own account. It 
was only due to the pressing demands of Commius, who hadnumerQus 
firiends among them, that the Bellovaci finally consented to send to 
the rehef of Alesia two thousand men (instead of the ten thousand 
asked of them) . Now Commius was putting all his energy and power 
of persuasion to work in order to draw diem into the war. The 
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pretext was well chosen and he led up to the final solution witli 
masterly skill. Even if the Belloyaci did not choose to measure them- 
selves against the redoubtable conqueror, declaring that they only 
wanted to take up arms in defence of their own soil, they could not 
tolerate the increasing power of the Remi, their immeiate neigh- 
bours, who, since the defection of the Aedui, were first m Caesar’s 
favour and were considered by him as the leading nation of all Gaul. 
The first thing to do, therefore, was to provoke the Remi. This was 
best done through the Suessiones who, reduced to insignificance after 
the collapse of the Belgic confederation in which they had played a 
predominant role, had been placed under their tutelage. Thus, one 
move would lead to another. The attack against the Suessiones would 
automatically bring about the mtervention of their protector state — 
in other words, the Remi — ^which, in turn, would draw the Roman 
troops into the conflict. 

Meanwhile Commius, who by nature seems to have been more of a 
negotiator than a soldier, was intensely active diplomatically. He 
succeeded in persuading the Caleti, the Aulerd, the VeHocasses and 
the Ambiani to join the new league. He got into touch with the 
Germans, whose decisive r61e in the military operations at Alesia had 
not escaped his notice, and went to the banks of the Rhine to negotiate 
with their leaders. 

Caesar was not long in replying. The two legions stationed among 
the Remi were ordered to leave at once for the country of the 
Suessiones. Labienus, who was then at Besan 9 on, was told to send 
one of his legions there. The Elevauth, billeted among the Aedui, 
went to Cenabum, and Trebonius was put in command of those who 
were to remain there, for it was of course Caesar himself who was to 
direct the operations. ‘ Thus it was writes his fiiiend and confidant 
Hirtius, to whom we owe the Eighth and last book of the Commentaries, 
‘ that as far as the distribution of quarters and military exigencies 
allov^ed, he only required his legions to endure the fatigue of his 
expeditious in turn, whilst never taking any rest himself’ Accordingly 
he was off again without delay. 

At once the affair spread. Caesar had seen through the subtle game 
Commius was playing. Ignoring the insignificant Suessiones, he 
attacked the Bellovaci themselves and ordered his troops to occupy 
their territory. Once again he entered a land completely deserted by 
its inhabitants. A few scattered natives were captured nonetheless ; 
they were spies left behind to watdi the enemy’s movements. By 
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<jtiestioiiin.g them Caesar was able to obtain some information about 
die position md plans of Correus who, supported by the popular 
party and strangling the opposition of the aristocratic Senate, had just 
seized power and assumed supreme command. According to his 
informants, their new chief had decided to fight Caesar if he had no 
more than three legions with him, rather than meet his entire army 
later on. If, on the other hand, he brought more numerous troops, 
Correus would avoid an open battle and content himself with harassing 
the Romans by laying ambushes to disorganize the dehvery of their 
supplies. 

In possession of this information, Caesar made his plans. He 
calculated that with his four legions he could safely engage the enemy, 
and resolved at all costs to provoke a batde. The adversary was 
apparently prepared to fight against three legions. There was therefore 
one too many. He only had to camouflage it in some way. That was 
not difficult. The Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Legions marched in 
the firont ; then came the baggage ; and the Eleventh closed the 
procession at a certain distance firom the others. 

taesar arrived at the expected time with his ‘ three ’ legions at the 
entrance to the Aisne valley. Opposite him the Bellovaci and their 
allies had occupied a large mountain which bordered and commanded 
the stream. He was waiting for an attack. Correus made no move. 
He tried to draw him on by displaying his legions in battle array. 
This, too, had no effect. The Bellovaci, having probably discovered 
Caesar’s stratagem, showed no desire to engage in a battle. 

"What was Caesar to do ? The enemy was numerous and held a 
strong position. Unwilling to risk an attack of which the result 
seemed uncertain, he resolved to establish his camp on a neighbouring 
hdght opposite the enemy. His legionaries set to work and soon new 
ramparts, wide parallel ditches, towers several stories high, and bridges 
connecting them began to appear. Meanwhile reinforcements flowed 
in : Trebonius with three legions, and the cavalry provided by the 
subjected peoples— -Remi, Lingones, and others. ‘ At the sight of such 
constructions and such concentration of troops,’ writes Jullian, ‘ it was 
beheved that the days of Alesia were to begin again.’ 

Correus, however, did not repeat the mistie of Vercihgetorix. 
Although he too had received reirforcements — ^his ally Commius had 
just returned with the horsemen enlisted as a result of his negotiatioUs 
with the people of the Rhineland— he decided to retreat in order to 
start upon a guerrilla war. 
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Caesar wanted to prevent Mm £i:om doing tMs. When he saw that 
the Bellovaci were preparing- to evacuate their camp, he brought out 
Ms legions with a cavalry vanguard, ready to charge. Correus, in 
a hurry to be ojEF, had recourse to a curious procedure designed to make 
any attack impossible during Ms retreat. Hirtius has described it for 
us : ‘ Passing the bundles of straw wMch had served them as beds 
from hand to hand . . . they [the Bellovaci] placed them in front of 
their lines, and at nightfall, upon a given signal, they set them all on 
fire. In tMs way a curtain of flames suddenly Md their troops from 
the eyes of flie Romans.’ 

When Caesar saw tMs conflagration he understood the trick that 
had been played on Mm. But he would not admit Mmself beaten and 
ordered Ms horsemen to advance. A few intrepid spirits tried to force 
tMs wall of smoke and flame. They had to return, half suffocated. 
Meanwhile the Bellovaci were able to complete their operations 
xmdisturbed and withdraw in perfect order. By the time the fire had 
died down, they were encamped eight miles away in a very strong 
position. Caesar had to begin the work of fortifying a camp all over 
again. 

From their heights the Bdlovaci launched small raiding parties 
made up of horsemen and foot soldiers, who, according to Hirtius, 
‘ did the Romans a great deal of harm when they went in search of 
forage ’. 

Correus did not leave it at that. He resolved to embark on a bold 
operation, for wMch he formed shock troops composed of particularly 
brave men — 6,000 foot and 1,000 mounted. He chose Ms ground very 
cleverly : a plain in the neighbourhood of Ms camp, bounded on all 
sides by woods and by a river wMch was difiicult to cross. He foresaw 
that the abimdance of com and forage to be found there could not 
fail to attract the Romans. He accordingly planned that, after allow- 
ing the foragers and their escort to reach the plain, he would surround 
them as wiffi a net, by means of Ms troops previously Mdden in the 
woods, and so capture them all at one stroke. 

As in every other instance, Caesar had Ms spies in the camp of the 
Bellovaci. Through them, he leamt of tMs plan. He decided to 
counter the surprise Correus had in store for Mm with another pre- 
pared by Mmself. The Germans were chosen to strengthen the usual 
escort, and the legions were ordered to hold themselves m readiness 
and to intervene at the slightest si@Q. of trouble. 

It all happened as he had foreseen. When the Romans arrived, 
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Correus came out of his ambush, and at the bead of a small number of 
men bore down upon tbem. The battle started between the horsemen: 
htde isolated groups contesting with varying degrees of fortune. The 
action continued, still undecided. Then he ordered his infantry to 
come out of the woods. This was the moment for which Caesar was 
waiting in order to throw his legions into the struggle. The Bellovaci, 
taken unawares, became confused, weakened and fled. Correus alone 
held his ground and went on fighting. In vain did the Romans order 
him to surrender. He repHed with blows. It was impossible to get 
near him. He held out against all his enemies and struck back without 
a moment’s respite. Unable to overcome his resistance, his infuriated 
assailants sought to slaughter him hke a wild beast. They withdrew 
a htde and from a distance riddled him with arrows. Thus, with his 
Hce to the enemy, fighting for his country’s Hberty until his last 
breath was spent, died Correus, the indomitable leader of the BeUovad, 

' the man whose spirit no misfortune had the power to break 

His death precipitated the general downfall. The Bellovaci lost all 
hope when they heard of it and gave up the idea of continuing the 
struggle. Commius, seeing that ail was lost, left his aflies and went 
to take refuge with the Germans. The senators, who after all were 
not sorry to be rid of this ‘ foreigner ’ and of the ‘ demagogue ’ 
Correus, met in council and decided to send a deputation to Caesar. 

When their envoys were admitted to the presence of the conqueror 
they implored his mercy. They begged that he would take pity on 
their nation, which had lost everything. It was Correus, that ‘ agitator 
of the masses ’, who was responsible for the war. They had been 
obhged to submit to his rule. 

Caesar remained unmoved by their lamentations. He reminded 
them bf the time when Correus had not yet appeared on the horizon. 
Then, in masterly fashion combining irony, disdain, and threats, he 
added that he knew vay well ‘ that the responsibility for wrong- 
doing is easily blamed on the dead ’, and that ‘ no single person is 
powerful enough to provoke a war and carry it on against the will 
of the leaders, including the Senate and all the influential people, with 
the sole aid of a weak populace ’. Nevertheless, considering that they 
had suffered enough by causing their own ruin, he contented himseif 
with the punishment which they had brought upon themselves. 

The defeat of the Bellovaci did not bring resistance to an end. The 
struggle continued— bitter, tenacious, implacable. The men left their 
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villages, deserted their land, formed themselves into small independent 
banck and carried on a guerrilla war against the Romans. Like a 
phantom warrior, the elusive Ambiorix continued his raids, helped 
by the unanimous compHcity of all the people. This constituted a 
permanent act of defiance flung in the face of the conqueror. His 
exploits finally exasperated Caesar to such a degree that immediately 
he had stamped out the BeUovaci revolt, he set out to ravage the 
country of the Eburones, neglecting a rather serious uprising among 
the Pictones, in Poitou, of which he had just been informed. Giving 
up all hope of laying hands on Ambiorix himself, Caesar attacked his 
subjects. ‘ He judged ’, writes Hirtius, ‘ that his honour required at 
least this much satisfaction : to make a desert of the country and to 
destroy everything to be found there, men, houses, and catde, so 
utterly that Ambiorix — ^should fate permit him to survive — detested 
by his own people, would no longer be able to return to his state after 
such a disaster.’ So the coimtry of the Eburones was once more 
invaded and pillaged, the people were massacred, everything was set 
on fire. Desolation reigned. 

Meanwhile, in the west, Drappes of the Senones, Lucterius of the 
Cadurd, and Dumnacus of the Andecavi had formed an aUiance and 
were defying the legate Caninius. Unable to deal with them single- 
handed, he appealed to his colleague Fabius who was stationed in 
Armorica and brought his troops to help him. The three GaUic chiefs 
were imprudent enough to engage in batde against the Roman legions 
and were beaten. When Dumnacus reached his homeland, he met 
with die usual fate of the defeated. KKs countrymen, abandoning the 
struggle, threw themselves upon the mercy of the conqueror and 
drove their disgraced leader out of the country. He went into exile 
afpnng the Bretons and Hved 'in a remote comer of their peattinsula. 
We do not know what finally became of him.®^® 

Drappes and Lucterius recovered from their defeat. Gathering 
what was left of dieir troops, they formed a partisan corps two to 
daree thousand men strong, and returning to the project which had 
faded in 52, planned to invade the Roman Province.®^® It must be 
understood that this was an operation of a purely episodic character, 
a sort of raid which was to provide them with rich bootj^ without 
in any way affecting the political or mflitary situation. It could, 
however, if successful, be a great blow to Caesar’s prestige, revealing 
his inabihty, in spite of all his victories, to protect the Roman 
possessions entrusted to his care from the danger of enemy invasion. 
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Caninims, freed by the victory of Fabius from his immediate worries, 
went in pursuit of the two Gallic leaders and succeeded in catching up 
with them. Unwilling to measure their strength against an enemy 
four times superior in numbers, they took refuge in the fortress of 
Uxellodunum (Puy d’Issolu in the department of Lot) which was on 
their way. The population welcomed them with enthusiasm and 
declared that they were ready to take up arms with them to resist 
the Romans. 

Remarkable natural defences made it impossible to take this town 
by storm. Caninius began the siege, but Lucterius and Drappes did 
not allow themselves to be shut up in Uxellodunum, as Vercingetorix 
had in Alesia. They wanted to secure their freedom of movement, as 
Vercingetorix had done at Gergovia. They installed a garrison of 
^o thousand men inside the dty and with the remainder of their 
troops established themselves some eight mdles away. From there 
they sent into Uxellodunum the provisions which they collected in 
considerable quantities in the district, thanks to the spontaneous co- 
operation of the inhabitants. 

Things began very well for the besieged, but their luck did not 
last. Lucterius was surprised by the Romans while escorting a convoy 
of food. He was obliged to leave everything and take to flight. 
Drappes, remaining m the camp with a handful of men, could not 
hold out against the attack of Caninius and was taken prisoner. The 
defenders of Uxellodunum were suddenly deprived of all contact 
with the outside world. Nevertheless they did not think of laying 
down fhdr arms. On the contrary, they resolutely accepted their 
fate. The entire population was ready to continue the struggle. They 
knew, moreover, that Caesar had only one more summer to spend in 
Gaul, and that it was a matter of holding out a few months longer, for 
they supposed that they would have nothing to fear after his departure. 

When he had completed the extermination of the Eburones, Caesar 
had gone to the country of the Carnutes. There, too, a great criminal 
remained to be punished. It was Gutuarteus, the leader of the revolt 
of the previous year and the instigator of the Cenabum massacre. 
Since the defeat he had been in hiding, and hardly any of his com- 
patriots knew the secret of his whereabouts. On arriving, Caesar had 
demanded that he should be handed over immediately. He must 
have accompanied the order with undisguised threats, because the 
whole population stoted to search for the fugitive. Ih the end he 
was caught. Brou^t to the Roman camp, Gutuartrus tvas condemned 
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to the same cruel fate as the Senonian leader Acco on a previous 
occasion : first rods, then the axe. 

In the meantime Caesar had received news that the defenders of 
UxeUodunum were still holding out. ‘ Although their small number 
secerned to him contemptible,’ writes Ifirtius, that faithful mirror of his 
maker’s mind, ‘ Caesar nevertheless considered that it was necessary 
to punish their obstinacy with severity so that all the other Gauls 
should not be tempted to think it had been their persistency rather than 
their strength which had failed them in opposing the Romans, and 
so that other cities, following this example, should not try to regain 
their liberty by making the most of favourable conditions.’ What 
this writer does not dare to say is that Caesar could not think of leaving 
Gaul before he had completely reduced it to subjection, and time was 
running short. Therefore he went himself to the scene of action. 
When he saw the location of the town he realized at once that it was 
impregnable. The severest blockade would have been useless : the 
number of mouths to be fed appeared to be small in proportion to 
the quantity of stores that had been accumulated. There was no hope 
of conquering it either by the sword or by starvation. Very well, he 
would conquer it by thirst ! And so the battle for water began. 

A river flowed through the valley surrounding the mountain on 
which Uxellodimum was perched. The besieged could reach it only by 
making a steep and difficult descent. Caesar placed his war machines, 
his archers and his slingers opposite and gave orders to massacre all 
who dared to venture near it. Then the population turned for its 
water supply to a single place just inside the walls, where there was 
an abundmt spring. It therefore became necessary to prevent them 
fiom going there. With this object in view, Caesar had an enormous 
earthwork constructed, sixty feet high and facing the spring. A ten- 
storied tower was erected upon it. From the top of this tower a rain 
of missiles beat down upon those who were foolhardy enough to 
come yrithin range. The effect was soon felt : throughout the city, 
moi and beasts suffered terribly from thirst. Instead of capitulating> 
however, they resolved to overcome the difficulty. The structure 
vyhich Caesar had put up was made of wood, The inhabitants of 
yxeflpdunnm filled some barrels with tallow, pitch and other 
hidanmiable; matter, and rolled them in flames on to the Roman 
constructions, A violent fire broke out. It was put out with 
great difficulty, but the construction had become unserviceable. The 
population of the town was exultimt, Thdr triumph was short-hved. 
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While the building of his gigantic tower was going on, Caesar had 
ordered that underground channels should be hollowed out in the 
direction of the tridkling-currents which fed the spring. Finally he 
succeeded in diverting them, and one day the besieged discovered 
with terror that their never-failing spring was dry. To them, this 
appeared to be more than an accident of nature. Like all the Gauls, 
they regarded springs as protective and kindly divinities. They 
interpreted the stopping of the water as a sign of displeasure. The 
spring disapproved of their resistance and' was making this known to 
than by depriving them of its life-giving bounties. They had known 
how to face ah the hardships of the siege, but they did not dare to 
brave the anger of their divinity. So, they surrendered. 

Caesar invented a particularly cruel punishment for them. All 
those who had taken up arms against him had their hands cut off while 
their lives were spared, so that for many years to come they would 
he living witnesses to his treatment of rebels. 

The end of Gallic independence is symbolized far more strikingly 
by the fall of UxeUodunum than by the defeat of Vercingetorix. This 
time, it was not a conquered chief who laid down his arms, but an 
entire heroic city which gave up the fight, thinking thus to carry out 
the divine wall. 

The gods had spoken, and man had bowed to their decree. No 
one was left to oppose the victor. Drappes, taken prisoner, volimtaiily 
starved himself to death. Lucterius, who changed his hiding-place 
every night and had t^en shelter with an Arvemian, ‘ a great firiend 
of the R-oman people ’, was given up to Caesar by his host. He was 
sent to prison, where he joined Vercingetorix still patiently dragging 
out the miserable existence of a beast waiting to be led to the slaughter. 
Only one man escaped from the great disaster : Commius, king of the 
Atrebates. 

He did not stay long among the Germans. Secredy returning to his 
country, deprived of all his tides and honours, he formed a band of 
partisans, and taking to the woods, started infesting the roads and 
pillaging the Roman convoys. The same Volusenus,- who once had 
made a treacherous attempt on his hfe, was charged to capture him. 
Once during the chase they chanced to come upon each other 
face to face. At the sight of the man to whom he had vowed un- 
dying hatred Commius sptnred his horse on with fiiry, and throw- 
ing himself upon Volusenus, pierced him with his spear. Mortally 
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wounded, the Roman was taken back to camp and the pursuit was 
abandoned. 

Having satisfied his revenge, Commius tried to come to terms. He 
sent envoys to Antony, Caesar’s representative in Belgium at that 
time, and suggested a compromise. If Caesar allowed him to Hve 
quietly in a prescribed region, he promised to give up all anti-Roman 
activities. All he asked was to be able to keep the vow he had made 
after Volusenus’ unsuccessful attempts to kill him : never more to look 
upon a Roman. His request was granted. This agreement merdy 
served him to gain time. He had entered into negotiations with some 
of his friends across the Channel. Judging that from henceforth it 
would be impossible to withstand Roman domination, and unable to 
resign liimself to Hve in a country irrevocably plunged into slavery, 
he resolved to settle in Britain. After some hasty preparations for his 
departure, he set out with his companions. Caesar, who learnt of his 
plan at the last moment, tried to stop him. It was too late. Commius 
had escaped him by a last trick, as Frontinus has reported. After 
he had reached British soil he founded a kingdom which lasted for 
nearly a hundred years. 
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Agbr Pubucus 

The ‘ public land in other words the State’s territory, was the result of 
Rome’s miHtary conquests. The property, whether public or private, of the 
defeated enemy was confiscated in accordance with ^e laws of war. It was 
thus that the ager puUicus was gradually extended in the course of the wars 
which ended in Rome’s seizure of Italy. After the campaign of Hannibal 
it spread stiU ftirther as a result of the punishments inflicted upon those peoples 
who had volimtarily surrendered to ^e Carthaginians and, to use an expres- 
sion which has been somewhat abused of late, agreed to ‘ collaborate ’ with 
them. This was specially the case with the cities of the Campagna and with 
the southern part of the peninsula. Rome’s manner of dealing with those 
she had conquered varied according to the feelings with which they had 
managed to inspire her. There were peoples to whom, on payment of certain 
dues, she restored dther the whole or a part of their land, but there were 
also cases to be found where the Romans not only seized the whole territory 
of the conquered country, but also transferred the entire population en bloc, 
reducing them to slavery. The number of ‘ displaced persons ’ cast adrift 
by the action of the Roman Senate and its generals was considerable. The 
confiscated territories were either delimited and cultivated or waste ground. 
The cultivated land was sold to private individuals or, more seldom, distributed 
gratuitously : in either case, it ceased to be ager puhlicus and became age^r 
privatus. It was therefore the stretches of waste ground which constituted 
the ager puhlicus. These were divided into two groups : those not intended 
for cultivation and those suitable for such a purpose. To encourage the 
cultivation of the latter the State gave these lands over to private enterprise. 
Anyone could devote his energies to them. They were called ager occupatorius, 
which meant that they were available to the first comer, who was only 
teqtured to make a very small payment. In practice it was the rich who 
ben^ted by them. Only they had enough capital to procure the man-power 
necessary for the heavy and costly work of cleaning these immense spaces. 
It thus ended by a minority of big capitalists rapidly taking possession of 
nearly the whole of the ager puhlicus. There was, indeed, a law fixing the 
inaxhnum for individual ownership at five hundred plots {jugera), hn.t it had, 
fiillffn iato disuse and no one gave it a thought. As a matter of fact, the 
occupier who had seized the land only held possession of it. The property 
still belonged to the State, and the rent which the latter collected continued 
to remind those who held the land of the fact. In reaHty, however, the rent 
was seldom claimed, and proceedings were scarcely ever taken against those 
who were behind-hand with it or fi)r one reason or another failed to discharge 
their debt. So much was this the case that they ended by not paying at all, 
and, as the State continued to take no action, the man in possession had no 
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farther pangs of conscience and considered himself henceforward as the real 
owner of die land which belonged to the State. 

Aba 

This was the name given to all altars, public and private. As soon as a 
family had a fixed dwelling it had an altar forming the hearth-stone. On 
this hearth, where the fire was perpetually burning, the first-firuits of the food 
were spread before every meal Before drinking, a libation of wine had to 
be poured out upon it. Morning prayer was offered at this hearth and like- 
wise the evening prayer of the assembled family. 

As 

A unit of money made of bronze. It weighed twelve ounces — the same 
wc%ht as the Roman pound — and for that reason it was called the as lihralis 
(fiom pound). As a matter of fact none of the Roman asses weighed 
so much — ^they varied firom nine to eleven ounces. According to Mommsen, 
this difference is accounted for by a wish to make the bronze correspond in 
wi^ht with the money which was not yet struck officially but which was 
already in circulation in Rome, where it was bought in the same way as 
foreign money. It must be noted, however, that the public do not seem to 
have had great confidence in the exactitude of the weight guaranteed by the 
State and confirmed by a special mark on die as Ubratis. It was customary to 
weigh it in the presence of the parties concerned at the time of a transaction. 
It was a very cumbersome and inconvenient form of money when there 
was a question of any large payments. Those charged with paying the armies 
in a campaign were obliged to trail round with them numerous chariots 
loaded with asses (cf. Livy, IV, 6o). 

Atrujm 

The living-room or common centre in every Roman house. Varron 
claims that the word is derived firom Atria, a town in Tuscany where the 
first constructions of this kind were seen. It was in this room that the family 
dwdt, gathered round the hearth. The meal which they shared was prepared 
here, and here they offered sacrifice to the gods. The father of the family 
received his guests and his cheats in this room, and in it was the chest in which 
he kept his money. Here the mother worked surrounded by her daughters 
and maid-servants. It was here that the nuptial bed was set up for the wedding 
night. 

Cahtoi 

This name was given to the endosture surrounding the temple of Jupiter, 
protector of the dty of Rome. Tradition attributes the origin of the name 
to the discovery during the digging of the foundations of a man’s head stiff 
intact. More prosaic minds trace its derivation to the word caput because the 
lull thus consecrated was considered as a head co mmanding the dty. The 
temple, of which traces were discovered in 1865, was dedicated by the dder 
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Tarquinius ; die construction was begun and went forward under Tarquinius 
Supcrbus. It was finished immediatdy after the esqtulsion of the latter. The 
building rose from a high stylobate and formed a more or less regular square. 
After standing for four centuries, the temple was burnt by an udmown hand. 
Sulla set out to rebuild it, but he died soon afterwards. Q. Lutatius Catulus 
was chosen to superintend the completion of this work (cf. Chapter 15, 
Part I). 

Census, See Introduction, pages xiii-xiv. 

Cenxury 

Division of categories. See Introduction, page xiii. 

Classes and Categoeies 

Patricians, cHentes, plebs, proletarii, capitc censi. See Introduction, pages 
xi-xiv. 

COGNOAIEN 

Roman citizens had three kinds of name : (i) the praenomen (first name) ; 
(2) die nomen gentile (name of the gens or family) ; (3) the cognomen (sur- 
name). Thus in the designation Caius Julius Caesar, Caius is the first name, 
Julius the family name and Caesar the surname. The praenomen was the 
individual name given to a son nine days after his birth. It was ojficialiy 
recorded at his clothing with the toga of manhood when the adolescent was 
inscribed in die lists of citizens (c£ Chapter i. Part I). Here is a list of the 
praenomina in use among the Romans at the time of Caesar (a certain number 
of these names, perhaps twenty, had disappeared at the time of Sulla.). They 
are followed by the usual abbreviations (the Romans generally merely put 
the first or first few letters) : Appius (Ap.), Aulus (A.), Dedmus (D.), Gdus 
(C.), Gnaeus (Cn.), Kaeso (K.), Lucius (L,), Mamercus (Mam.)* Manius (M.), 
Marcus (M.), Nimierius (N.), Publius (P.), Quintus (Q.), Servius (Set.), 
Sextus (Sex.), Spurius (Sp.), Tiberius (Ti,), Titus (T.) * They were inspir^ 
either by local associations or by some term suggesting happy ideas. Thus 
Caesar’s praenomen, which in Latin was written Gaius (with a G), was 
derived firom the verb gaudere and conveyed an idea of prosperity and well- 
bcing. Patridan femdies generally selected a certaia number of names which 
they preferred for their own use. The Julii had fixed their choice on those of 
Gaius, Ludus, Sextus, and Vopiscus. (They stopped using the last name at 
the period of SuEa, and in Caesar’s time we only come across the first three 
names in dns gens.) The nomen gentile belonged to all the members of the 
gens and to all who became attached to it for any reason : -wives, clients, 
freed slaves. Most of these names appear to be acljectives derived firom former 
praenomina. Thus Julus (an old praenomen which had ^en into disuse at 

♦ From th® dtne of Sulla the foUowng names appear but not very often as yet 
Agrippa, Cossos, BrfusUs, Faustus, and PauRus. 
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th.e beginning of the Republic) gave Julius, Claudus produced Claudius, etc, 
Ofien, also, diey were taken from the names of places, and thus serve to 
indicate the original source from which the family sprang. As for the 
cognomen, it originated in a nickname given by friends or by the people. 
From the time of the Second Punic War, it was taken into consideration and 
appeared in official documents. From an individual name it became general 
and was attadied to a whole branch of the gens. For many people this meant 
the creation of a second cognomen. Thus in the gens Cornelia we find the 
formation of the branch of Sdpios, of which certain members received an 
individual surname which became their second cognomen. This was the case 
with the son-in-law of Scipio Afcicanus who made himself well known 
throv^h his systematic opposition to Cato (c£ Part V of my book, La Destruction 
de Carthage) and who was called Publitas Cornelius Scipio Nasica. He in 
turn founded a tributary branch which was distinguished by a third cognomen. 
It is represented in history by P. ComeHus Scipio Nasica Corculum. The 
cognomen was most frequently taken from some distinctive characteristic, 
either physical or moral : Crassus (fiit), Cato (cunning), Lepidus (agreeable). 
It often owed its origin to an historical exploit, either authentic or legendary. 
The cognomen of Caesar is a notable example of this (c£ Chapter i, Part I), 
The Punic wars introduced the use of the geographical cognomen accorded 
as a mark of national gratitude to a victorious general. 

A few words, in condusion, on feminine names— in theory, women had 
no praenomen. They were only called by the name of the gens to which 
they bdonged. In andent times they were given a sort of cognomen which 
was usually a masculine praenomen in a feminized form. This practice dis- 
appeared, however, towards the middle of the RepubHc. After that, in order 
to distinguish ffiem it became customary to add to the name of the gens the 
father’s cognomen in the genitive case. 

Colony 

Originally tiiis was a group of Roman dtizens sent to occupy a conquered 
town or to found a new one on a domain belonging to the State. Legend 
attributed this system to Romulus, hi point of fact it was common to all 
the Itahc peoples. It figured in their andent traditions, and it must have been 
from them that die Romans borrowed it. A senatus consult laid down the 
basic organization of a colony, the number of colonists to be sent, the area 
of the territory assigned to the whole colony, that of the individud plots to 
be allotted to each colonist and the number of the ‘ curators ’ whose business 
it was to superintend the formation of the new dty. In creating a colony the 
Roman State’s first object was to make its rule in the district secure. Other 
reasons were added to this. It was a means of spreading the Roman race in 
Italy and so served to intensify recruiting for the army. Later it was also 
used as a method of removing from Rome turbulent individuals considered 
to be undesirable, of easing the congestion in the over-populated capital, and 
of removing from it those who were needy or unemployed. The number 
of colonists had originally been fixed at three hundred families. Each gens 
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supplied one. After the Second Punic War the number rose considerably : 
to looo, 2000, and even 3000. When the number of volunteers proved insuffi- 
cient* recruiting was introduced as for the army, for to be sent in a colony 
was comparable to military service, of which the burden rested upon all 
citizens eligible for bearing arms. After the dissolution of the old Latin 
confederation Rome devised the plan of creating, in addition to Roman 
colonies properly so called (that is to say, composed of Roman citizens), 
what were known as Latin colonies — ^recruiting these among their Latin allies. 
Officially this was intended as a reward for their courage and fidelity, but in 
reality it was a method of creating colonies in distant countries where the 
Romans did not want to go, and where the climate or the geographical situa- 
tion was not to their liking. The new town thus created passed as a little 
State, imited to Rome by the bonds of an ‘ alliance ’, but these bonds were 
actually those of a strict dependence. Furthermore, there were two special 
categories of colonies : agrarian colonies, which were intended to remedy 
the serious social troubles of the second century b.c. (these formed the basis 
of the social policy of the Gracchi), and military colonies whose purpose was 
to reward the soldiers. These were founded by a general on his own authority 
and independently of any intervention by ihe Senate, and they were not 
organized by dvil commissioners but by military chiefi. 

CoNStJL. See Introduction, page xvi. 

Corona CmcA 

This was the second in order of importance of the crowns granted as mlEtary 
rewards. The first was a simple crown of grass. It could only be accorded 
to one who had saved an army in peril or a besieged town. As for the dvic 
crown, made firom the leaves of an oak (the sacred tree of Jupiter), it was 
conferred upon whoever had by his own hand rescued a Roman dtizm fiom 
the enemy (cf. Chapter 3, Part I). Coriolanus was one of the first to gain 
the honour. When the crowned hero went to die drcus Or the theatre, aE 
the audience, even senators, near whom he was to sit were obliged to stand 
up as he approached. There was also the corona muralis, granted to the Warrior 
who -was the first to scale the walls of a fortress, and the corona castrensis ^vea 
to the first who penetrated into the enemy camp. Lasdy, there Was the 
copona navalis whidb rewarded the first soldier to jump aboard an endny 
galley. 

All these crowns come under the heading of dona militaria (military awards) 
granted by a general to his subordinates. They must be distinguished fiom 
the laurel corona triumphalis of a general whom the Senate honoured with a 
triumph, and the corona ovalis or myrde crown of a general to whom, though 
it judged him unworthy of a triumph, it granted an ovatio. These crowns 
were awarded by the Senate to a victor as a mark of national gratitude. 

Curia. See Introduction, page x. 
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Eagie 

TKe statidard of the legion. It was Marius who first granted this symbol, 
which immediately became (he object of a sort of religious cult. It consisted 
of a spread eagle gripping a thunderbolt in its talons. The eagle was, silver, 
ihe thunderbolt gold. Under the Empire the eagle itself was gilded. The 
silver and gold were applied to bronze. The pole, which was sometimes 
covered wi& silver, had a strong point with a notch to fiix it so that it could 
be studk firmly into the ground, and, almost half-way up, it had a hook 
whath made it possible to draw it out. The eagle was defended in battle by 
the mtesignani, and in the camp it was placed in a small chapel near the 
enclpsure of the praetorium. 

Forum 

After fighting a series of battles (eventually brought to an end by the 
intervention of the Sabines) Romulus and Tatius concluded a treaty on the 
vary place where their armies had been fighting. Thereafter this place bore 
the name of comitium from the verb com (to unite). It was afterwards to 
become the meeting-place of die comitia. The comitium was situated beside 
a wooded and marshy valley. The woods were cleared and a road constructed 
across the marsh, Joiniug the lowest slopes of the Capitol to the VeHa, a place 
on higher ground forming part of the Palatine. The two towns were thus 
united by a straight road. This was the origin of the Via Sacra, or Holy Street. 
It was on the comitium that TuHus Hostilius, the second successor of Romulus, 
btult the senatorial palace which was called the Curia Hostilia in his memory. 
By constructing the cloaca maxima the Tarquins drained the land cleared by 
Romulus and Tatius, thus making it larger and giving it a regular shape. 
The small tribes of the surrounding country had become accustomed to use 
it for their market Thus the forum came into being. This is the legendary 
vation. We gather from it that originally liie forum was only a market or 
fairground shared by the varied population occupying the neighbouring hills. 
It was probably contemporary with the comitium. Perhaps it may even have 
bean anterior to it. The forum and the comititim were absolutely distinct The 
comitium was die seat of die saiate, there the assembly of the curies, a patridan 
institution, was hdd. It was the aristocratic dtadel. The^wm was the 
meeting-place of the popular assembHes. The tribunal was erected on the 
boundary of the forum and the comitium. The tribunes who occupied it spoke 
facing the comitium. Caius Gracchius was the first to speak facing ^e forum. 
It was in the forum lha.t die ma^strates made their announcements to die 
people. There the generals gave an account of their campaigns. The great 
political trials were held there and the condenmed executed. There, reU^ous 
ceremonies were celebrated. Triumphal processions went along the Via 
Sacra, which passed right through ike forum from end to end. Its shops, ait 
first very modest and rudimentary, became more and more Imcurious. Ihe 
bankers and money-changers established themselves there. This attracted a 
whole swarm of jobbers and speculators. The tribunals drew together a , 
crowd of litigants and barristers. The auctions were the joy of innumerable 
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loiterers. Everything there contributed to the atmosphere of ceasd^s noise 
and movement which continued from the first hour of morning till far into 
the night. Finally, it is to he noted that the /orMm formed a rectangle. From 
the wall supporting the rostra at the very boimdary of the comitium to the 
'Rjsgia, where Hved the pontifex maximus, it measured 175 yards. Its maximum 
width was 51 yards and its minimum width 37I yards. 

Gens. See Introduction, pages x-xi. 

The Good Goddess {Bona Dea) 

The surname of a goddess of fecundity whose name was not divulged, and 
whom the Romans invoked in order that she should make the land fruitful 
and give the women children. She had her temple in Rome, on the Aventine, 
but her feast was celebrated in the house of the consul or the praetor, because 
it was supposed to be for the whole Roman people. Cicero traces this feast 
back to the time of the kmgs and says that no sacrifice was of a more ancient 
institution or surrounded with stranger ceremonies. It began with an expiatory 
sacrifice consisting of a young sow and wine. This was a more or less discreet 
allusion to a somewhat unpleasant adventure which popular mythology 
attributed to this divinity. Her father, the god Faunus, having given her wine 
in abundance so that she was drunk, was able to violate her. It was therefore 
a more than sufficient excuse for the noble ladies who were present at the feast 
to indulge in very copious Hbations. 

Kings 

Election oB— interrex, rex sacrosum. See hitroduction, pages x-xi, xv. 
Knights (Equites) 

This was the name given by the Romans to all those citizens who, being 
inscribed in the first category of the caisus {see Introduction) were eligible 
for mounted service in the legion. It was from this dass of rich merchants, 
finan ciers, and big capitaHsts that the puhlicani, that is to say, the adjudic:ators 
of the pubhe services, were recruited. (France under the old regime knew 
their equivalent in the fermiers ginham whom the Revolution sent to the 
scaffold.) As a result the two terms, publicans and knights, came to be synony- 
mous. Thus a powerful financial oligarchy was formed which controlled 
the fortunes of the RepubHc in a hidden but most effective manner. To 
embark upon the great enterprises which they undertook (public works, 
transport, nuhtary equipment, tax gathering, development of mines, etc.) 
needed capital beyond the means of even the highest individual fortunes. 
They thus came to form financial companies with a certain number of associates 
{socii) who pooled their capital and dected a kind of delegated administrator 
(magister). The socii were known by name and were held personally respon- 
sible for the efficient running of the enterprise. As these undert aking s went 
on developing, however, it was often necessary to augment the capital by 
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callmg u^on participeSi who remained anonymous, only sharing in the profit 
of the business and running no risk beyond the loss of the money which 
they had entrusted to the company. They could either be holders of complete 
shares (partes) or they could form a group, dividing the share between foem 
{partmlae)y each holding a fifth, a tenth, etc. As a result the companies had 
members in every dass of sodety, from the eminent consular personages who 
saw them as a means of fructifying their fortunes, to the humblest dtizen who 
found in them the best investment for his small savings. As the field of 
activity of each of these large companies was strictly delimited, there was no 
competition between them. Numerous capitahsts had interests in several at 
the same time. Far from opposing each other, they showed themsdves to 
be solidary, supported each other mutually, and formed veritable trusts which 
dictated their wishes to the State. 

Legion 

The legion, which according to Plutarch was first instituted by Romulus, 
was radically transformed and amplified by Servius TuUius. According to 
Livy the legion of Servius was divided into three sections arranged in the 
following order ; (i) dtizens of the first dass with complete armour : helmet, 
cuirass, greaves, and a round metal shidd (clipeus) ; (2) dtizens of the second 
dass wifoout a cuirass and with a square wooden shidd covered with leather 
(scutum) ; (3) dtizens of the third dass armed like the former but without 
greaves. The legionaries were thus distinguished by the quahty and abundance 
of their armour. The military reform which was attributed to CamiUus, but 
which historians generally place between his death and the war of Pyrrhus, 
led to a completdy different conception. Thereafter the soldiers’ rmk de- 
pended on thdr age. Youths (hastati) were put into the firont line, grown men 
\principes) in the second line, the more dderly (triarii) in the third. A shock 
battalion (velites), whose place was in the advanced guard, would be composed 
of the youngest and (which is significant) the poorest of the legionaries. The 
legion was divided into thirty companies (manipuli), A manipulus was divided 
into two equal parts (centuria), each commanded by a centurion. The one 
who Was in command of the right-hand half (centuria prior) was the leader of 
the whole tnanipului and had under his orders the centurion of the left-hand 
half (centuria posterior). The manipuU of the two first categories (the hastati 
and the principes) numbered a hundred and twenty men, those of the third 
category (the triarii) only had sixtjr. A certain numb'fcr of men were taken 
firom each caotury to form the battalion of the velites. As for the total 
strength of the legion, it varied from three thousand men at the beginning 
to about five thousand. Then came Marius to change the mili tary organizaT- 
tion of the Romans once more, and this time from top to bottom, in 
calling upon the poor and the proleiarii to form part of the army he was 
abolishing all the old distinctions of class and fortune. Those based on 
age likewise disappeared. Gone were hastati, principes, and triarii; Th&e 
were to be only distinctions of honour which would serve to differtotiate 
between the centurions of various grades. Gone were the poor velities^ tfetise 
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endless sacrifices tfirown as fodder to the enemy. Henceforward all the 
legionaries were armed in the same way with arms of the same kind. A less 
rigid method of internal organization made the legion easier to manage. It 
was divided into ten cohorts of which the numbers varied in proportion to 
the strength of the legion. There were stiU manipuli, but they were consohdated 
into Htde groups of three within each cohort. The cohort was placed under 
the command of the first of the six group centurions. It was at this period 
that the eagle of the legion first appeared {see note on ‘ Eagle ’ above). This 
reform which filled the army wih impectmious soldiers, ready for anything 
to gain their pay, and attracted by the thought of the large booty to be taken 
from the enemy, had the most serious consequences and strongly marked the 
comrse of Roman history. For the moment, suffice it to say that only the 
new democratic army created by ‘ Uncle Marius ’ enabled his nephew to 
carry out his great design. 

Lictors 

Lesser officials, put at the disposal of the principal Roman magistrates to 
see that their orders were carried out. Originally they were the attmdants 
of the kings, but under the Republic they continued to be employed in the 
service of the consuls. They wore the same costume as the magistrate they 
accompanied: the toga when in Rome, the red miHtary uniform when -with 
the army on a campaign. Their principal emblem, the ^ces, consisted of 
an axe together "with some switches or rods (the instruments of execution 
and corporal punishment) bound together by a red strap. The Hctors held 
the fasces with their left hands, resting them on their left shoulders. They 
walked in single file before the magistrate. The one who immediately pre- 
ceded him was the Uctor proximus or primus, and he was higher in rank than 
the others. Under the Republic their number was originally twelve. Sulla* 
on becoming dictator, allowed himself twenty-four. Caesar gained seventy- 
two firom the Senate for the day of hh triumph. The tnagister equiium had 
six. A praetor had to be content with only two lictors in Rome, but he wras 
given six when he wmt to carry out his duties in a province. 

PONTIBBS . 

According to Cicero, Numa created five pontifis, who with himself as 
president formed a college of six members. The Lex Ogulnia (300 b.c.) 
increased this number to nine : four patricians and five plebeians. Sula 
fixed the number of pontiffs at fifteen, not counting the scribes and secretaries, 
who could replace the pontiffs under certain circumstances and who were 
given the title of pontifices minores (see Chapter 6, Part I). The college of 
pontiffs had control over those whose office it was to carry out the public 
ceremonies of reUgion : the flamines and the vestales came under the direct 
authority of the pontifex maximus. The latter concentrated in his hands all 
the powers of pontifical competency. His colleagues formed his council. 
He was not supposed to decide questions concerning religious practice without 
consulting thran, but he had sole authority over the sacerdotal staff whom the 
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coUege controfled. The first plebdan pontifex maximus was Ti. Coruncanius 
in 253 B.c. It is to be noticed that die pontiffs were not priests in the ordinary 
sense of the word. They were theological specialists, whose office it was to 
keep watch, over die strict application of the rules of the sacred law. They 
were, however, supposed to possess priesdy powers, and were qualified to 
r^lace ^cjlamines should occasion arise. 

Praetorium 

Headquarters of the commander-in-chief of a Roman army. It was at 
die centre of the camp and was a reserved space in the middle of which the 
general established his tent. As at the early period when this custom was 
introduced the mili tary chief did not yet bear the tide of consul but of praetor, 
the part of the camp belonging to him received the name of praetorium which 
it always kept. Opposite the entrance to the praetorium an altar was set up 
on which the general offered sacrifices. On the right was the auguratorium 
where he took the auguries, on the left the tribunal where he and his officers 
administered justice. A small chapel within the enclosure of the praetorium 
served as a place where the eagles of the legions under the generff ’s orders 
could be deposited. 

Senate. See Introduction, page xi. 

Toga 

This was the national costume of Romans. Foreigners and exiles were 
not allowed to wear it. Exceptions to the rule were made, however — notably 
in the case of some of the Cisalpine and Transalpine Gauls before they were 
granted citizenship. Originally the toga was a piece of material of moderate 
dimensions. Women wore it as well as men. It also served as a blanket. 
Gradually, however, its form became more complicated. Women gave it 
up and replaced it by the stola, an ample garment, joined with seams, held 
in at the waist by a girdle and sometimes leaving the arms bare. Soldiers 
adop ted the sagum, a sort of shirt which came half-way down the thigh and 
left full Hberty of movement. The toga became the symbol of dviHan pro- 
fessions, the badge of a dtizen. This garment was expensive. It could be 
laid aside at home or in die country, but in Rome itself it was unseemly to 
go out without putting it on. It was made of wool. In summer a thin 
material was used, exaggeratedly fine and transpi^ent in the case of dandies. 
It was white. That was the great luxtny. Chalk was used to make the white 
still whiter. This was spedally the case with candidates canvassing for an 
office, who used to walk about the forurn soMdting votes in toga Candida, 
haice the term by which they were ever afterwards to be known. The toga 
could have a variety of trimmings. That of the toga praetexta consisted of a 
woven border (prae texta) of purple wool. It was worn by children (c£ 
Chapter 1, Part I), by high magistrates, by certain priests, notably fkofiam&n 
Dialis (cf. Chapter 2, Part I), and by the pontiffs. It was occasionally granted 
as a spedal reward to a military man. The wearing of the toga was in itself 
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a most complicated art. There has been much discussion as to how the 
Romans actually put it on. It would take too long to enter into details oh 
this subject, but to keep to essentials, tkey held this semi-drcular piece of 
stuff (measuring about 5 yards 10 inches by 2 yards 6 inches) in both hands 
by the straight side, about a third of the way along. They gathered it into a 
bundle of pleats, which th^y placed on the left shoulder. One end of the toga, 
left ftee in the front, covered the left arm and fell right down to the feet. 
Then they placed the edge of the material on the other shoulder, and the back 
was covered. To bring the toga forward they gathered the material together 
under the right arm. They made another btmdle of pleats which they brought 
obHqudy across the chest and which they threw over the left shoulder. After 
this it only remained to arrange the ftmous half-circle of carefully pleated 
folds, and to flatten the wide pleat across the chest by making it straight and 
even. Of course this masterly architecture could not be achieved by every- 
body. Slaves, specialists in the art, practised on models and succeeded in 
acquiring a regular virtuosity in it. They kept the pleats in shape and pre- 
pared them overnight by pressing them with pincers. It was, indeed, the 
arrangement and fineness of the pleating which was specially appreciated by 
the elegant, and it appears that Caesar was as unrivalled in this domain as he 
was in others. 

Tunic 

The toga was originally worn next the skin. Men had nothing underneath 
except for a sort of loincloth round the waist. The tunic first appeared in 
popular circles. It was, indeed, to remain as the only garmmt which character- 
ized the people. The tunic which the patricians began to wear looked rather 
like a short-sleeved shirt with no fullness and was held in place by a belt. 
The tunica laticlavia was looser and longer. In Caesar’s time a tunic ftfling 
to the ankles {talaris) was becoming known. He himself set the fiishion for 
tunics with long ftmged sleeves which caused a scandal (cf Suet., Caesar^ 45). 



NOTES AND REFERENCES 

PART ONE , 

ENTRANCE UPON THE STAGE OF HISTORY 

I The Child Becomes a Man 

Sources : SUETONIUS, 88 ; PLUTARCH, Caes., 69 ; APPIAN, H, 

14.9; VELLEIUS PATERCULUS, n, 41, a ; EUTROPIUS, 
VI, 19. 

For reference : for diis chapter, and similarly for the following chapters, the 
synoptic tables given by H. Strassburger in his book Caesars 
Einiritt in die Geschichte (Munich, 1938), cited for the inestim- 
able services it renders to historians ; they follow Caesar from 
his birth up to the formation of the first triumvirate. A general 
survey of the period is to be foxmd in Schuz, Das Zeitalter des 
Marius und Sulla (Klio, Part 46, 1942). 

1. The date of the 15th of March 84 presumes that the birth of Caesar took 
place in the year 100 b.c., a date which incidentally results from a reading of 
the early texts, provided that they are taken at their face value, without attempt- 
ing to apply to them what is known as the intmtive method of research, of 
which scholarly criticism takes rather too much advantage. That is what 
certain modem historians have endeavoured to do. This explains the contro- 
versy, nearly a century old, which was started by Mommsen in volume Id 
of his Romische Geschichte, in which he categorically declared himself in favour 
of the year 102. Zumpt in 1874 energetically defended the original date. 
Deutsch in 1914 endorsed his view. But shortly afterwards (in 1917) Rice 
Holmes gave his adherence to the date proposed by Mommsen. In 1934 De 
Sanctis interposed the weight of his authority, which remains high, to insist 
upon upholding the traditional date ; and almost at the same time, J. Carcopino, 
throwing into the scales a line of argument at once adroit and ingenious 
(without beiag completely convincing), put forward a medial date ; neither 
100, nor 102, but loi. . . . For the present, that is where the matter rests. 
C£ infra the bibliographic accoxmt under the heading Caesar’s Birth. — ^For the 
genedogy of Caesar’s family, cf. Suetonius, 46. 

2. For the praenomina in use among the Julii, cf. Miinzer in Pauly-Wissowa, 
voL X, col. 106-107 and 464-465. For die origins and ramifications of (he 
gens Julia, cf. Glandorp, Notitia familiae Caii JuUi Caesaris dictatoris et Caii 
Caesaris Octaviani Augusti (Paris, 1632), the account of Groebe, Zur Stamtnt<fel 
der Julii Julti in Geschichte Roms, by Drumann-Groebe, vol. HI, pp. 639-694 ; 
and the article by Berry, Biographies des families consulaires romaines : famiile 
Julia, which appeared in ITnvestigateur of January i, 1866 (special printing in 
the Bibl. Nat., section : J. 23251). The genealogical table included at the end 
of the present work will enable the reader to &d his bearings.— The word 
Julius comprises 599 articles in Pauly-Wissowa (vol. X, col. 107-952). Alfades 
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140, 147. 28, 148, 149, 127, 150, 141, 129, 142, 135, 151, 130, 143, 152, 131, 
144, 153, in their chronological order, are worth retaiaing. 

3. According to Macrobius, Sat. 1 , 12, 34, the birth of Caesar occurred on 
the I2th. But a passage in Dion Cassius (XLVII, 18, 6) enabled Zumpt 
(op. cit.) to rectify the date by assigning it to the following day, the 13th. I 
have followed his reading. Regarding the month which used to be called 
Quintilis, and which was subsequently renamed July in honour of Caesar, 
there is no dispute. Cf. Plutarch, Num., 19 ; Appian, H, 106 and V, 97 ; 
Dion Cassius, ] 5 ^rV, 5, 2 ; Cicero, ad Att., XVI, I, i and 4, 1 ; Suetonius, 76 ; 
Florus, II, 13 ; Censorinus, de die nat, 22, 16 ; Festus Avienus, y.Jul. 

4. Sextus VI, amicus et necessarius; cf. Bell. Alex., 61, i. 

5. The Consul Lucius. A law is known to have been proposed by him 
dating from the end of the year 90 {lex Julia) which conferred the right of 
the city upon the aUied towns of Italy which had remained loyal up to that 
time. Cf. Appian, I, 49 ; Cicero, pro Balho, VO, 21. 

6 . Plutarch tells us : ‘ He had a fine, white skin and was slighdy built ’ (18). 
The sketch given by Suetonius in his para. 45 allows us to catch a glimpse of 
the youthful Caesar. Cf. the precise and meticulous commentary by Deutsch, 
Concerning Caesar’s Appearance, in Class. Joum., vol. XU, pp. 247-253, and 
injra, the section Iconography in the bibliographical summary. 

7. The toga praetexta had a band of purple around its border like the one 
worn by the magistrates. The Romans of that period wished to signify in 
this way that children should be held in no less regard, as to their person, 
than the highest magistrates of the Republic. — ^The bulla was a capsule-shaped 
jewel formed by two medallions, usually circular, placed one over the odier 
and provided with a ring through which passed the cord which enabled it 
to hang firom the boy’s neck. Cf. Yates, Additional Observations oft the Bulla 
worn by Roman Boys (Bibl. Nat., section 8°J, item 639). 

8. For the deductio in forum and the descaription of the Roman scene upon 
this cdebration of the liberalia, cf. Varro, VI, 14 and Ovid, Fast,, HI, 726 and 
76 xj Cicero notes that the practice of providing a numerous following for 
his event was carefully observed {Pro Mur., 23). 

9. Caesar’s custom of wearing his belt loosdy tied is avouched by the 
majority of ancient authors. Cf. notably Dion Cassius, XLIII, 43, 3 : ‘He 
bkffd at all times to wear his toga in a flowing manner ’ (symptom of effeminate 
manners amririg the Romans), and the celebrated reply of Sulla which is 
disbnssed in Chapter HI of this book. 

2 Getting under Way 

Sources: SUETONIUS, i; PLUTARCH, Coes., 5; comp. Alex.- 

Coes., 3. 

For reference : Bennett, Cinna and his Times (Menasha, 1923). 

10. It appears from a passage in Tacitus {Dial., 28) that Aurelia concerned 
herself personally and activdly with her son’s education. Cf. the article in 
Deutsch, The Women of Caesar’s Family, in Class. Joum., Vol. Xin, pp. 502-514. 
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ri. Tkere are certain biograpMcal details about Caesar’s tutor to be found 
in Suetonius (Gram., VE). ‘ He is reputed to have bad an all-encompassing 
nain^,’ writes that audior, ‘ an amazing memory and a vast learning in Greek 
and latin literature. Witb this knowledge be combined a mild and easy 
temper md a disinterestedness which, inasmuch as it caused him to disdain 
a salary, procured him rewards so much the greater from the generosity of 
his pupils. First he taught in the household of the boy Julius Caesar, after- 
wards in Caesar’s own. ... It is said that famous men would attend his school, 
among whom was Cicero, even during his praetorship.’ Cf. Macrobius, 
Sat., in, 12 — ^For Livius Andronicus, cf. H. de la Vihe de Mirmont, Etudes 
sur Vancienne poisie latine : Livius Andronicus. 

12. Cossutia. Another controversy : was she Caesar’s fianede or his first 
wife ? Suetonius (i) confines himself to stating that Caesar had been betrothed 
to her while he still wore the praetexta. Not a word, not the least allusion 
to his marriage. But Deutsch, summoning to his aid a passage firom Plutarch 
(5 : ‘ Upon his return firom the quaestorship [Caesar] married Pompeia, his 
third wife ’) makes Cossutia the first wife of Caesar, and in consequence the 
daughter of Cmna becomes the second (cf. his article, Caesa/s First Wife, in 
Class. Philol, 1917, pp. 93-96). Drumann, about a century earHer, had put 
forward the same hypothesis. His learned successor, Groebe, some fifty years 
later refused to subscribe to this, explaining his reasons in a highly pertinent 
note to which I refer the reader (op. cit., vol. HI, p. 681, n. 3). For my own 
part, I consider that Deutsch has assigned too restricted a meaning to the term 
dimittere which Suetonius uses. It certainly means to repudiate, but also to 
dismiss, to send away, to abandon, and, so read, nothing stands in the way of 
its use in connection with a fianede. In case of a divorce, the Romans would 
just as often use the expression divortium facere, which does not lend itself to 
any ambiguity, and Suetonius himself resorts to it in the same Chapter 62 
of his Augustus, in which Deutsch has certainly found a dimisit which he 
needed to support his theory, while passing over the divortium fecit which 
somewhat weakens it. I think that Plutarch must have made a mistake in 
making Pompeia the third wife of C aesar, just as he made a naistake in describ- 
ing hirn as an aspirant for the flaminate during Sulla’s dictatorship, when all 
the evidmee agrees in placing his nonrination in Cinna’s period. 

13. Caesar’s father. The mention of his death is nude by PKny, VE, 181. 
Lattedy an inscription constituting his eulogy has been unearthed. This 
passage scarcely sheds any fiesh light upon him. Cf. T. Frank, The new 
eulogium of Julius Caesar s -Father (Amer.Joum. of Philol, vntf. LVEI, p. 90)1 — 
According to Suetonius (i), Caesar * was in his sixteenth year when he lost 
his faher 

14. Drumann puts the marriage of Caesar in 83 (Op. cit., p. 128). Groebe 
prefers 84 (id.). 

15. For ids nomination to the flaminate, cf. Suetonius, i ; VeUdus Paters' 
cuius, E, 43, I ; Plutarch, Coes., i (inexact). The famines (ftom the verb 
fare : the flamen is he who lights and kindles the flame) were sacxificial 
priests, each assigned to the worship of one particular god. Originally they 
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were fifteen, in number : tbree tnajores—iks flamen Dialas, Martialis, Quirinalis, 
who sat in tbe College of Pontiffs (with the right to vote)— and twdve minores, 
offices which eventually fell into ne^ect, together with the gods at whose 
shrines they officiated. 

i6. We read in Livy (XXVII, 8) : ‘ The idle and dissolute youth of C. 
Flaccus, his vices which rendered him odious ... to his entire famil y, had 
decided the Supreme Pontiff, P. Licinius, to choose him for flamen.’ That 
occurred in 209 B.c. 


3 First Trials 

Sources : SUETONIUS, i, 2, 49, 74 ; PLUTARCH, Caes., i ; VEL- 

LEIUS PATERCULUS, H, 41, 2 ; DION CASSIUS, XLHI, 
20, 2 and 43, 3-4 ; [AUR. VTCT.] 4 e vir. Hi, 78, 1. 

For reference : The essay of Schuz mentioned supra, Carcopino, Sulla ou la 
monarchic manquie (Paris, 1931), Lanzani, L. Cornelio Sulla 
dittatore (Milan, 1936). 

17. In obedience to Sulla’s wishes M. Piso had rmounced Annia, the widow 
of Cinna ; and Pompey his first wife Antistia. According to Suetonius it 
was Caesar’s refusal which provoked Sulla to retaliate. Plutarch states the 
case altogether differently : ‘ When the proscriptions began, Sulla refiained 
firom attacking Caesar, but instead of retiring, Caesar entered the lists for the 
priestly office and presented himself as a candidate in the pubhe eye, in spite 
of the fact that he was still an unfledged youth. SuUa was opposed to this 
and cancelled his nomination, even wishing to put hini to death.’ Hence, 
according to Plutarch’s authority, it was the impolitic ambition of Caesar 
which had aroused the wrath of the dictator. As I have pointed out above, 
this version is contradicted by docummts which are perfectly credible. Cf. 
Velleius Paterculus, II, 43, i. 

18. According to Macrobius (n, 3, 9) it is Pompey to whom Sulla had 
addressed his prophetic ‘ warning ’ about Caesar. 

19. Cf. Carcopino in Histoire Romaine (coll. Glotz), vol. H, 1st part, p. 423. 
J. Carcopino wrrites, repeating the error of Drumam-Groebe {op. cit, p. 128) : 
Nicomedes in. This is inaccurate. Nicomedes III died in 94 b.c. Nicomedes 
IV succeeded him. Caesar’s ‘ mission ’ in Bithynia must be placed after 84 
B.c. At the time of Nicomedes Hi’s death Caesar was only six. Cf. the 
note of Pr. Geyer in Pauly-Wissowa, vol. XVH, col. 497-499. 

20. For the siege of Mitylene by Min. Thermus, cf. Plutarch, LuculL, 4. 

21. Plutarch, who is badly informed about this period of Caesar’s Hfc, 
dahhs that upon leaving Italy to seek refuge firom Sulla’s persecutions, he 
repaired immediately to the court of Nicomedes IV in Bithynia. 

22. Speaking of the relations which existed between Caesar and Nicomedes 
IV, Suetonius (49) quotes the * well-known * lines of Licinius Calvus : 

Everything that Bithynia 
And Caesar’s lover ever owned. 
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23. For M. Fulvius Nobilior, ‘ the distributor of dvic crowns c£ Aulus 
G^us, V, 6. 

24. For the expedition of P. Servilius Isauricus, cf. Ormerod, The Campaign 
of Servilius IsauricMs against the Pirates, in Joum. of Rom. sL, 1922, vol. XII, 
pp. 35"36 and 288. 

4 A Stay in Rome 

Sources : SUETONIUS, 3, 4, 55 ; CICERO, Brut, (following Suet., 55) ; 

PLUTARCH, Coes., 3. 5 ; [AUR- VICT.] de vir. ill, 78, 2-3 ; 
VALERIUS MAXIMUS, VTO, 9, 3 ; TACITUS, Dial, 34 
(inaccurate mention of Caesar’s age) ; VELLEIUS PATER- 
CULUS, n, 43 ; QUINTILIAN, X, I, 114. 

25. cf. Carcopino, op. cit., 2nd part, pp. 530-531 (n* 10). 

26. C£ Carcopino, id., pp. 533-534- 

27. Cf. Hardy, The Number of the Sullan Senate (Joum. of Rom. St., 1916, 

vol. VI, pp. 59-62). , 1 . 

28. The ‘ triumph ’ of Dolabella took place in 78. Cf. on the subject of 
Dolabella in this connection, Plutarch, Sull, 28, 29 and comp. 2. 

29. For these friendly prosecutors, cf. Boisside, V Accusation puhlique et les 
dilations chez les Remains (Niort, 1911)* 

30. Thus Suetonius (55) ; ‘ During his youth he seems to have adopted 
the oratorical style of Caesar Strabo and in his Divinatio even copied word 
for word some passages borrowed from a speech of that orator, entitled On 
behalf of the Sardinians.’ 

31. Epithets which were conferred upon Caesar by Dolabella : * The 
rival [fern.] of the queen ‘ the bottom half of the royal bed ’ (vid. Suet. 49). 
C. Scribonius Curio, consul in 77, whose son became one of Caesar’s most 
active collaborators, called him ‘Nicomedes’ bride’ and ‘the brothel of 
Bithynia ’ (id.). 

32. We read in Suetonius (50) : ‘ He seduced a large number of high-bom 
women, among others Postumia, the wife of Servius Sulpidus [probably the 
consul of 51, cf. itfra, Index, under this name], LoUia, wife of Aulus Gabinius, 
TertuUa, wife of Marcus Crassus, and even Cn. Pompey‘s wife, Mucia.’ 
C. Scribonius Curio die elder, mentioned in the preceding note, describes 
Caesar as * every woman’s husband and every nian’s wife * (Suet, 52). 

33. The territory of Miletus includes that of MyOntes and all the coital 
region which stretches from Myontes on the north to the gulf which washes 
the near-island of Didymene on the south. This part of the coast is served 
by six ports. At an easy distance of dicse ports an outer bastion of small 
islands forms a line of defence, among which, to the south, lies Pharmacusa. 

34. According to Suetonius (49), Caesar reminded the Senate that he was 
obligated to Nicomedes IV * for numerous favours This, according to the 
same audior, occasioned Cicero’s reply : ‘ Let us pass over that, I entreat 
you, as there is no one who is not aware of what he gave you and what he 
received at your hands.* 
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5 The Adventure 

Sources: SUETONIUS, 4, 74 ; PLUTARCH, Caes., i; VELLEIUS 

PATERCULUS, H, 41, 3-42 ; VALERIUS MAXIMUS, VI, 
9, 15 ; POLYAENus, vn, 23, 1. 

35. Suetonius devotes only a few Hues to the episode. 

36. Valerius Maximus records only the figure of fifty talents. 

37. The reference is to M. Juncus Silanus (for the spelling of his name 
Junctfs, and not Junius, cf. Nipperdey, in PfeiJo/., 1851, vol. VI, p. 377), governor 
of the province of Asia, invested wida proconsular powers in 75-74. His 
predecessor in 76-75 was named M. Jimius Silanus. 

38. The firagment of Caesar’s speech has been preserved by Aulus GelHus. 
V, 13, hut this author has erroneously placed it in the period at which Caesar 
was discharging the duties of Supreme Pontiff. 

6 From the College of Pontiffs to the Tribune of the Forum 

Sources : SUETONIUS, 5 ; PLUTARCH, Coes., 4 and 4 ; VELLEIUS 

PATERCULUS, H, 4a, 2 and 43, i ; AULUS GELLIUS, 
xni, 3, 5. 

39. Miss Ldy Ross Taylor, of Bryn Mawr College, published in 1942 in 
the Amer. Journ. of PhiloL (vol. 63, pp. 385-412) a wdl-documented article 
on Caesars Colleagues in the Pontifical College. 

40. For the mditary tribimes, cf. Hankel, Die Emennung und die sozkk 
Stellung der romischen Kriegstrihunen (Dresden, 1889). 

41. The contio was distinguished from the comitia in that it was not regarded 
as a constitutional form of pubBc assembly and the proceedings were not carried 
to a vote. Generally speaking, all magistrates had the right (jus contionis) to 
summon the people to a contio. In effect, it was a prdimin^ meeting to 
which proposals for laws were submitted before they were taken before the 
comitia and where decisions to be taken later by the full assembly of the people 
might be checked beforehand. 

42. A firagmmt of book III of the Histories of Sallust gives us information 
on the activities of the tribune Cn. Sidnius. 

43. For the methods of guaranteeing tins distribution of grain to the needy, 
,<£ CarcopinO, U hi de Hiiron et les Romains, pp. 179-181, 253-254, and 
article Frumentum in Pauly-Wissowa, vol. VR, p. 174. 

7 Two Deaths — Two Speeches 
Somces ; SUETONlUSy 6 ; PLUTARCH, Caes., 5. 

44. It is Cicero who asserts (de orat., EE, iii 44) that Q. Lutatius Catulus, 
consul in 102, was the first to have accorded this distinction to his mother, 
Popilia. However, we read in Livy, for the year 390 b.c., that is, immcdiatd.y 
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foEowmg the erushing of the Gauls by Camillus : ‘ The matrones were given 
ih^its [for having sacrificed their gold] and, in addition, they were accorded 
the honour, 4ohg with the men, of a ritual eulogy pronounced upon them 
afior their death ’ (V, 50, 7) ; c£ Plutarch, Cam., 8. 

45. People were summoned to funeral ceremonies by a public crier who 
Wmt through the city for the purpose of announcing the obsequies. 

46. The Romans had a special band of musicians (the siticines) who played 
only for burials. Their instrument {longa tuba) produced a particularly doleful 
note, as did the cornicines, crooked like a bull's horn. 

47. Male choirs would replace the hired women mourners in the solemnities 
of interments. The dead person was carried in effigy on a lying-in-state couch 
placed on a hearse. 

8 Quaestor in Spain 

Sources : SUETONIUS, 7 and 8 ; PLUTARCH, Caes., 5 ; Alex., ii ; 

DION CASSIUS, XXXVn, 52, XLI, 24, 2 ; VELLEIUS 
PATERCULUS, H, 43, 4 ; [Anon.], Bell Hisp., 42, i. 

For reference : Schulten, Hispania (in P.-JV., VIII, col. 1965-2046). 

48. Ever since SuUa had increased the number of quaestors to twenty {lex 
Cornelia de XX quaestoribus) the number of new quaestors was in excess of the 
duties which were assigned to them. There were : two quaestors of the 
aerarium, two consular quaestors, the aquaria, three (?) Italian quaestors, nine 
pro-praetorian quaestors (it was one of the latter offices which fell to 
Caesar), 

49. Velleius Paterculus gives the name of his superior : Vetus Antistius. 
C£ Bell Hisp., 42, I. 

50. Suetonius adds that, the night before, Caesar had had a dream which 

* filled him with confusion ’ : he had dreamed that he was ravishing his 
mother. The augurs to whom he turned for an interpretation of this dream 

* encouraged him to give ran to the wildest expectations, since, in their eyes, 
it foretold that he should rule the whole world. The mother whom he had 
behdd within his power was no other thm the earth, of which all men must 
be considered children ’ (7). Cf. Dion Cassius. Plutarch assigns this dream 
to the night bdfbre Caesar crossed the Rubicon. Likewise, as to (he resolutions 
made by Caesar before Alexander’s statue, he dates them back to the period 
of his praetorship, and in his account this comment was made by Caesar 
upon reading a biography of Alexander. 

51. C£ Gagd, Hercule-Melgart, Alexandre et les Romains h Gadh {Rev. des 
Et. one., 1940, pp. 425-438) and De Witt, Caesar and the Alexander legend 
{Class. W., 1942, vol. 36, pp. 51-53). 

52. For the jus Latii conceded to the Transpadans by Pompey’s fother, 
c£ Cicero, ad Att., V, ii, 2. 

53. Cf. M, A. Levi, Cesare e i Transpadani (Turin, 1933). 
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9 In the Service of Pompey and Crassus 

Sources : SUETONIUS, 9 ; PLUTARCH, Caes., 4 and 5, Pomp., 25 ; 

SALLUST, Cat., 18 ; DION CASSIUS, XXXVI, 43, 2-4 and 
44, 3 ; ZONARAS, X, 3. 

For reference ; MEYER, Caesars Monarchie, pp. 11-20, GAZETTI, M. Licinio 
Crasso (Athenaeum, XXII-XXin, 1944-1945, pp. 1-62). 

54. Caesar as the lover of the wife of Gabinius : cf. Suet., 50 and supra, 
note 32. 

55. The senatus-consultum decreed in Pompey’s favour ‘ put almost all the 
eartih under the dominion of a single man ’ (H, 31). 

56. Cf. for Manilius, Velleius Paterculus, II, 33. 

57. For the tactics employed by Caesar in this period, cf Dion Cassius, 

xxxvn,2. 

58. Caesar’s comment about Crassus is related by Plutarch (Crass., 7). 
Strassburger finds it improbable (wrongly, I consider) and asks permission 
[s/c] to ‘ ignore ’ it (Caesars Eintritt in die (^schichte, p. 64). 

59. For the conjugal infidelities of TertuUa, cf Suet., 50 ; Plut., Cic., 25, 
Crass., 1 ; Cicero, Cael, 9, adfam., V, 8, 2. 

60. The contemporary sources relating to this abortive plot are given by 
Suetonius (9). None of these documents have come down to us. Cf. the 
essay by Salmon, Catiline, Crassus and Caesar, in Amer.Joum. of Phil, 1935, 
pp. 302-316 ; Jones, Crassus, Caesar and Catiline, in Class. Weekly, 1935, 
vol. XXIX, pp. 89-93 ; H. Frisch, The First Catilinian Conspiracy (Classica et 
Mediaevalia, 1947, vol. DC, pp. 10-36), and Rice Holmes, The So-Called First 
Conspiracy of Catiline, in The Roman Republic, by the same author, Vol. I, 
pp. 446-449. 

10 The Aedile 

Somes : SUETONIUS, 10, ii ; PLUTARCH, Caes., 5, 6, 33. 53 ; 

SALLUST, Cat., 49, 3 ; APPIAN, H, i. 3 ; DION CASSIUS, 
XXXVH, 8, 2 ; VALLEIUS, PATERCULUS, H, 43, 4 ; 
PLINY, xxxm, 53. 

61. Aediles curules. Their inaugmation dates back to 367 b.c. (T. L., VI, 
42 and VH, i). Cf the articles by Humbert in the Dictionnaire des antiquitis 

f recques et romaines by Daremberg and Saglio (I, ist part, pp. 95-100) and 
y Kubitschek in P.-W. (I, col. 448-464). 

62. Ludi romani. After the Consualia and the Equirria, the games of greatot 
Roman anticjuity (cf T. L., I, 35 and the remark of Mommsen in his RSrH. 
Forschungen, H, p. 45). At the beginning they probably did not extend over 
more than a single day. Subsequently thdr duration was prolonged success 
sivdy to two, three, four and ten days. In the last days of the Republic, they 
lasted a fortnight. Cf Mommsen, op. At., p. 45, m 4. 

63. The via Appia from Rome to Capua (132 miles) was built by App. 
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Claudius Caecus during his censorship, and subsequently continued as far as 
BrUndisium, the great port of embarkation for Greece and the East. 


II First Encounters with Cicero 

Sources : SUETONIUS, ii ; PLUTARCH, Caes., 6, Crass., 13 ; DION 

CASSIUS, xxxvn, lo, 2 ; CICERO, de leg. agrar., I, i, H, 41. 

For reference : Cary, Rome in the Absence of Pompeius [Camhr. Anc. H., DC, 
pp. 475-505 ; more especially § V : Caesar’s Propaganda, pp. 
487-490). Cf. irfra in the Bibliographical Survey, the heading 
‘ Caesar and Cicero.’ 

64. At the height of the election Caesar induced the tribunes to lodge a 
proposal for a law purporting to rehabihtate the children of proscribed persons 
in &e poHtical rights of which Sulla had deprived them. Cicero attacked 
this measure in a speech now lost, but of which Pliny (Vn, 117) and QuintiHan 
(XI, I, 85) speak with admiration. The motion was withdrawn. 

65. For the relations between Caesar and the two candidates, Catiline and 

C. Antonius, cf. the commentary of Asconius on Cic. expos, cons, suorum, 
65 St. (cf 64). ' 

66. For the duties of idle judex quaestionis, cf. Mommsen, Rom. St. R., n®, 
p. 589. This magistrate was similar to the praetor, although somewhat 
inferior in rank, half-way, so to speak, between aedile and praetor. 

67. Cicero’s comment : ‘ [Lusdus and BeUienus] have made their repudia- 
tions. You [Catiline] have not even allowed your shamelessness the action 
of a denial. O how highly should we extol the equity of judges who condemn 
Lusdus in spite of his denials, and exculpate Catiline in spite of his admission ! ’ 
(In toga cand., 12). 

68. For the proposal of Servilius Rullus, cf. Hardy, The Policy of the RulUan 
Proposal in 63 B.C., in foum. of Philol, 1913, vol. XXXn, pp. 228-260, Sage, 
Cicero and the Agrarian Proposals of 63, in Class. Joum., 1920, vol. XVI, p. 230, 
Afzelius, Das Ackerverteilungsgesetz des P. Servilius Rullus (Classica et Mediaevalia, 
mo). 


12 Pontifex Maximus 

Sources : SUETONIUS, 13 ; PLUTARCH, Caes., 7 ; SALLUST, Cat., 

49, 2 ; DION CASSIUS, XXXVn, 36 and 37. i ; VELLEIUS 
PATERCULUS, H, 43, 3 ; CIpERO, de leg. agrar., II, 18. 

For reference : L. Ross Taylor, The Election of the Pontifex Maximus in the tate 
Republic (Class Philol., 1942, vol. 37, pp. 421-424). 

69. The Supreme Pontiff was required to live in a public edifice (cf Plitiy, 
XIX, 23, and Dion Cassius, LFV, 27, 3). 

70. For the Regia, cf Lafaye, les DkouverUs en Italic, in de I’hist. des 
re%w«s, 1887, pp. 332-333. 
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71. In the last days of the Republic, the Subura quarter was over-populated. 
Its inhabitants were mainly smil tradesmen, craftsmen, and working people. 
It contained a large number of brothels, and the prostitutes swarmed in the 
streets. C£ Persius, V, 32 ; Martial, VI, 66, i, XI, 61, 3 and 78, ii ; Juvenal, 
XI, 51. 


13 The Trial of Rahirius 

Sources: SUETONIUS, 12; DION CASSIUS, XXXVH, 26-28; 

CICERO, pro C. Rahirio, 

For reference : MEYER, Der Perduellionsprozess der Rahirius itn Jahre 63 {op. 

cit, pp. 543-547) and RICE HOLMES, The Prosecution of 
Rahirius {op. cit., vol. I, pp. 452-455). 

80. On the juridical nature of the trial, cf. Lange, Rom. Alt., IH®, p. 240, 
and Mommsen, Rom. St. R., II®, p. 615. An excellent general survey is given 
by Laigle in his essay, Die Staatsrechtliche Form der J^age gegen C. Rahirius 
{Hermes, 1933, vol. LXVm, pp. 328-340), 

81. Cf. Carcopino, op. cit., p. 669. 

82. The Janiculum, die HU opposite die Campus Martius on the right bank 
of the Tiber. A stronghold had been erected at its summit, and it was above 
this edifice that the flag flew. Cf. Richter, Die Befestigung des Janiculum 
(Berlin, 1882). 

14 On the Fringe of a Conspiracy 

Sources : SUETONIUS, 14 ; PLUTARCH, Coes., 8, Cic., 20, 21, Cat. 

min., 22-24, 26 ; SALLUST, Cat., 49, 2 and 4, 51 ; CICERO, 
Cat., n, 19, IV, 7-io, Flacc., 98, ad Att., Xn, 21, i ; DION 
CASSIUS, xxxvn, 36, i ; APPIAN, H, 6, 20-21. 

For reference : CIACERI, La congiura di Catilina e il nucleo'storico delVantica 
tradizione, in Processi politki e relazioni intemazionali, by die same 
author, pp. 123-168. 

83* For Caesar’s relations widi Catiline on the eve of the conspiracy, cf. 
Schilling, Catilina und Caesar, in Erdilyi Museum, 1882, V and VI, and Rice 
Holmes, The Alleged Complicity of Caesar and Crassus in the Conspiracy [of 
Catiline] {op. cit., vol. I, pp. 470-473). 

84. For the session of November 8, cf. Rabe, Die Senatssitzung am 8. 
November des Jahres 63 v. Chr. und die Entstehung der ersten Catilinarischen 
Rede Ciceros (1929, vol. XXIII, pp. 74-87). For the version of Caesar’s speech 
given by SaUust, cf. (with some reservations) Lange’s essay. Das Strtfverfahren 
gegen die Catilinarier, und Caesars und Catos darauf bezugliche Reden hei Sallust 
(1884), and Arnold’s note, Caesars Speech in behalf of the Catilinarians, in 
Class. Rev., 1887, p. 169. 

85. For the session of December 5, cf. Meyer, op. cit., pp. 35-36 (criticizing 
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the diesd of Drumann and Mommsen as ocpotmded in their respective 
works), and the description given by Gelzer in his book C. Julius Caesar, 
dor Politiker, der Staatsmann (ed. 1941, pp. 60-65). 

86. Suetonius has observed : ‘ [Caesar] drank very little wine ’ (53). 
Following die same author {loc. cit.) Cato was supposed to have remarked on 
one occasion : * Of all those who were in league to overthrow the govern- 
ment, Caesar alone was not a drinker.* 

15 The Praetor 

Sources: SUETONIUS, 14, U ; PLUTARCH, Coes., 8, Cic., 23, Cat. 

min., 37 ; CICERO, ad Att., II, 34, 3, XII, 3i, i, Pis., 6 ; 
DION CASSIUS, XXXVn, 31, 4 and 44, I ; VELLEIUS 
PATERCULUS, U, 40, 4 ; VALERIUS MAXIMUS, VI, 

9, 5 ; TACITUS, Hist., HI, 73. 

87. The temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. After standing for four centuries, 
it was burned by unknown hands, together with all the valuables which had 
been amassed there. Marius extracted ftom its rums nearly a thousand pounds 
of gold (Tacitus, Hist., HI, 73 ; Appian, I, 83 ; Plutarch, Sulla, 37). Sulla 
had imdertaken to rebuild it, and with this intention had brought from Athens 
several columns ftom the temple of the Olympian Jupiter (Pliny, Nat. Hist., 
XXXI, 35, 61), but he died shordy afterwards, and it was Lutatius Catulus 
who assumed the direction of the work (T. L., per. 98 ; Aulus GeUius, n, 10). 

88. Cf. Carcopino, op. cit., p. 696. 

89. The quaesitor. The criminal tribunal {quaestio perpetua) was sometimes 
presided over by the praetor in person, sometimes by a member of the jury 
chosen by the praetor or by means of drawing lots. In this event he bore the 
tide of quaesitor. Cf. Zumpt, Kriminalprozess der romischen Repuhlik, pp. 
468—558. 

16 Scandal of the Feast of the Bona Dea 

Sources: SUETONIUS, 6, 74; PLUTARCH, Caes., 10; CICERO, 

<jd A«., 1, 13, 14, 16, 17. 

90. The ‘ Good Goddess ’ ; according to Cicero, ‘ a goddess whose very 
name is a mystery beyond the power of man to know, and whom Clodius 
called the Good Goddess because she pardoned him for such an outrage * : 
(De arusp., XVH). 

91. The senatus-consultum which indicted Clodius was approved by four 
hundred to fifteen (Cic., ad Att., I, 14, 5. Read the very colourfiil account 
of the session which Cicero gives in this letter.). 

93. In Hs letter to Atticus (1, 16, 10), Cicero reproduces his reply to Clodius. 
This is an untranslatable play on words, shwx ‘ credo * means both * I believe ’ 
and ‘ I give credit ’ (in die sense adopted by modem commercial language). 
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Ttie Latin text rum : ‘ Mihi veto inquatn, XXV judices crediderunt, XXXI, 
quoniatn nummos ante acceperunt, tibi nihil crediderunt’ 


17 Propraetor in Spain 

Sources : SUETONIUS, 18, 54 ; PLUTARCH, Coes., ii, 12, Crass., 7 ; 

CICERO, ad Att., H, i, 9, Balk, 43 ; APPIAN, H, 8, 26-27 
and Iber., 102 ; DION CASSIUS, XXXVH, 52-53 ; ZON- 
ARAS,X,6; LIVY, per. 103. 

93. 830 talents : Plutarcli’s figure. Appian talks of 25 million sesterces, 
wMdh. amounts to about the same. 

94. The mention of the young Masiatba accompanying Caesar to Spain is 
found iu Suetonius. (71.) 

95. Cf. the ‘portrait’ drawn by Suetonius (45): ‘Over-meticulous in 
the care of his person, he was not content with a dose haircut and shave but 
went so far as to have his grey hairs plucked out. ... He could not resign him- 
self to his baldness . . . therefore he brushed his thin hair over his forehead.’ 
For his athletic performances, cf. the same author (57). * If rivers hdd up his 
progress,’ Suetonius remarks, ‘ he would cross them by swimming or buoyed 
up by inflated goatskins, so that he often outdistanced his messengers * {id.). 

96. To return to Suetonius : ‘ When he was proconsul in Spain, he did 
not confine himself to receiving fiom our allies the sums which he had begged 
from them to wipe out his debts [stc ; Napoleon IU, commenting on this 
point, wrote, “ One scarcely goes begging at the head of an army ” {HisL 
de Jules Cisar, vol. I, p. 363)], but piflaged a number of places in Lusitania 
as if they were enemy dries, although they had not evaded their war contribu- 
tions and had admitted him within their gates ’ (54). 

18 Candidate for the Consulship 

Sources : SUETONIUS, 18, 19 ; PLUTARCH, Coes., 13, 14, Cat. min., 

31, Pomp., 47, Crass., 14, ImcuIL, 42 ; CICERO, ad Att., I, 
17, II, n, 3, 3 ; APPIAN, n, 8, 28-30 and 9, 33-34 ^ DION 
CASSIUS, xxxvn, 54, >-3 ; 55, i ; 56, 57 ; i ; 58. i ; 
xxxvni, 5, 5 ; velleius Paterculus, n. 44, 2 ; 
HLORUS, n, 13, 9 ; EUTROPIUS, VI ; OROSIUS, VI, 
17, 1 ; ZONARAS, X, 6 ; LIVY, per. 103. 

97. Lucceius : cf. the article on him by Munzer {P.-W., vol. XHI, coL 
1554-1559)- After his defeat at the dections he seems to have withdrawn 
ftom all pohtical activity in order to devote himsdf to finandal matters and 
to hterature. 

98. The tralBcking in votes : cf. the artidc Ambitus, by G. Humbert, in 
Diet, des ant. gr. et rom., by Daremberg and SagHo, ist voL, pp. 223-224. 
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19 Formation of the First Triumvirate 
Sources : See pp. 103-104 of die present work- 

Por reference : Bersanetd, Quando fu conclusa Valkanza fra Cesare, Fompeo e 
Crasso ? (Palermo, 1924) and La tradizione antica e Topinione 
degU storid modemi sul * Primo Triumvirato ’ {Riv. Indo-Gr.-Itah, 
1927, Tol. XI, pp. 185-204) ; Sanders, The So-Called First 
Triumvirate, in Memoirs of the Atner. Acad, in Rome, 1932, vol. 
X, p. 55 ; Rice Holmes, Caesars Coalition with Pompey and 
Crassus (op. cit, I, pp. 474-476) ; Cary, The First Triumvirate 
{Cambr. Anc. H., IX, pp. 506-521). 

99. The secret kept by the triumvirs : cf. Dion Cassius, XXXVH, 58, i 
and XXXTVTH, 5, 5. The vow to remain loyal to the concluded pact : Dion 
Cassius, XXXVH, 57, i. 


20 A Consul Enters upon his Career 

Sources : SUETONIUS, 20, 54 and Aug., 4 ; PLUTARCH, Coes., 14, 

Pomp., 47-48, Cat. min., 32-33, Lucull, 42 ; CAESAR, b.c., 
1 , 14, 4, ni, 107, 6 ; CICERO, ad Ait., H, 6, 2, H, 7, 3, II, 15, 2, 
n, 16, 1-2, n, 17, 1, n, is, 1-2, n, 19, 2, n, 20, 6, n, 24, 4, 
Vni, 3, 3, DC, 2a, 1, XDC, 2, 3, in Vatin., 22, Plane., 35, Rab. 
Post., 6, Phil, 2, loi ; APPIAN, II, 10, 34 and 36, H, 11-12, 
n, 13, 46-47, m, 2, 5 ; DION CASSIUS, XXXVm, 16, 
XXXVm, I, I and 4-5, XXXVin, 2, 3, XXXVin, 3, 1-2, 
XXXVin, 4, 5, XXXVni, 6, 1-7, XXXVm, 7, i and 3-5, 
XXXVm, 8, 2 ; VELLEIUS PATERCULUS, H, 44, 4 and 
45. 2 ; VALERIUS MAXIMUS, H, 10, 7 ; AULUS GEL- 
LIUS, IV, 10, I ; QUINTILIAN, XB, i, 16 ; ZONARAS, 
X,6. 

100. For die agrarian law proposed by Caesar, cf. Sembach, Die Leges 
(^rariae Caesars (lena, 1923) and Meyer (pp. at., pp. 61-72). Gmeral survey 
to be formd in Gary, The Land Legislation of Julius Caesar's First Consulship 
(Joum. cf PhiloL, 1920, voL XXXV, p. 174). 

101. According to Valerius Maximus, Caesar ordered Cato’s arrest because 
* on one occasion, in spite of die fact that Caesar was consul at the time, [Cato] 
monopolized the whole session by inveighing against the State tax collectors ’ 
(II, 10, 7). We easily grasp the subdc difference : in this way Caesar is taking 
a stand on bdialf of the capitalists — those acquisitive financiers who were 
harassing the people — and wants to prevent Cato from attacking them. 1 
have followed Suetonius’ version which appears more likely and fits better 
into the firamework of events. 

102. Pompey’s reply is given by Plutarch (Caes., 14). 

103. The ‘ recalcitrant ’ LucuUus became considerably more apamable after 
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Caesar Had subjected Him to a treatment as radical as it was summary. He 
tHreatened Him witH an inquiry into His conduct as proconsul in Asia. ‘ As 
a result/ says Suetonius (20), ‘ he filled him with such fear that LucuUus 
submitted voluntarily.’ 

104. The ‘ opposition ’ of Bibulus was the theme of numerous witticisms 
among the Romans. Some facetious citizens, according to Suetonius (20), 

‘ having to sign a document to make it valid, did not write, “ executed under 
the consulship of Caesar and Bibulus,” but “ under the consulship of Julius and 
Caesar.” ’ Satirical poems circulated in the city. Following is die epigram 
quoted by Suetonius : 

It is not Bibulus, but Caesar, who has done this or that, 

And Consul Bibulus, what is he at ? Briefly, nothing at all ! 

In the first of his letters to Caesar, Sallust wrote concerning Bibulus ; 

‘ We saw him [as a man] with a thick voice and a mentality more mischievous 
than cunning.’ According to him, ‘ the consulship, which is the height of 
honour, has been [for Bibulus] the height of disgrace ’ (I, 9). 

105. The agrarian law of Caesar and its consequences. By reason of an 
apportionment carried out without distinction between civilians and soldiers 
(Caesar intended to enable the population of Rome to participate in the bene- 
fits), about twenty thousand persons were able to receive shares. Subse- 
quently, the allocations were granted not only in Italy firom lands become 
vacant (either confiscated during the civil war or purchased) but also dis- 
tributed in considerable number in the provinces, notably in Gaul and Spain. 
This was particularly true for Spain, where since 45, after the defeat of Pompey’s 
sons (cf. infra, 3rd part, Chap. XVIII), Caesar had ordered the confiscation 
of land belonging to towns which had embraced Pompey’s cause. 


21 Matrimonial Transactions 

Sources : SUETONIUS, 21 ; PLUTARCH, Coes., 14, Pomp., 47, Cat. 

min. 31 ; APPIAN, H, 14, 50 ; VELLEIUS PATERCULUS, 
n, 44, 3- 

106. Caesar as the lover of Pompey’s wife. To the remark quoted above 
by Suetonius (50), we may add the following lines firom Catullus, who was 
completely au courant with the adulterous afiairs of his day : 

phder the first consulship of Pompey, there were two of them had their 
way with MoedUa ; 

And now he is a second time consul, the two of them remain. 

But a thousand have grown on either one — a fertile crop of adulterous seed. 

There is general agreement in identifying Caesar and his ‘ fnend ’ Mamutra 
as the two who ‘ possessed ’ Moecilla (diminutive of Muda). Cf Dcutsch, 
Caesar and Mucia, in Philol. Quart., 1929*^ vol. VIII, pp. 218-222. 

107. The two weddings took place in April, 59, as Carcopino has satis- 
factorily proved {op. cit., p. 726, n. 302). 
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22 Assignment of Provinces 

Sources : SUETONIUS, 22 ; PLUTARCH, Cues., 14, Pomf., 48, Crass., 

14, Cat. min., 33 ; CAESAR, b.g„ H, 35, 2, HI, 7, 1, V, i, 5 ; 
VELLEIUS PATERCULUS, H, 44, 5 ; APPIAN, H, 13, 49 ; 
DION CASSIUS, XXXVni, 8, 5 ; OROSIUS, VI, 7, i ; 
EUTROPIUS, VI, 17, 1 ; ZONARAS, X. 6. 

For r^fotence : C£ Mommsen, Die Provinzen Caesars (in Hs Gesammelte 
Schrijkn, IV). 

108. For the lex Vatinia, c£ the account by Gdzer, Die Lex Vatinia de 
imperio Caesaris (-which dates it Eom May-June, 59), in Hermes, 1928, vol. 
LXin, pp. 113— 137, and the article by T. Frank, The Date of the Vatinian Law 
(according to him, at the beginning, of March, 59), in Amer. Joum. of Philot, 
1925, vol. XU^ pp. 2']6-zt7- J* Carcopino makes his case and sums up the 
question by placing the law in mid-Apri, 59, in an exhaustive note (op. cit., 
p. 728, n. 304). 

23 The Opposition 

Sources: SUETONIUS, 9 and 20; PLUTARCH, Lucull, 42; 

CICERO, ad Att., II, 19-21, 24, Vatin., 24-26 ; APPIAN, 
n, 12, 44 ; DION CASSIUS, xxxvni, 9, 2-4. 

109. Cicero wrote to Atticus : ‘ With an edict dra-wn up in the style of 
Archilochus, Bibulus has postponed the comitia to the 15th of the November 
kalends ’ {ad Att., H, 20, 6). 

110. Of Caesar, working up the mob against Bibulus ; ‘ It was in vain 
that he delivered his inflammatory exhortation, for he failed to evoke a single 
outburst ’ (Cic, ad Att., H, 21, 5). 

111. Valerius Maximus (VI, 2, 9) seems to have misread this passage in 
Cicero’s letter to Atticus ; ‘ ... the tragedian Dephilos has shamefully broken 
loose against our Pompey.’ 

112. I have made a more detailed study of the Vettius aflair in my Brutus, 
Ip. 22-26. Cf. also Gentile, VOppodzione aristocratica e la congiura di L. Vezzio 
(Riv. dLfilol, 1878, vol. VI, pp. 204-233). 

24 The Julian Laws 

Sources : SUETONIUS, 19 ; CICERO, ad Att., VT, 25, ad fam., VET, 

8, 3, Sest., 135, Vatin., 27 and 29^ RaMr. Post., 8, Pis., 37, de 
prov. cons., 3, de domo, XXTV ; SALLUST, Jug., XXVE, 3 ; 
APPIAN, n, 13, 49. 

113. Observe this remark of Plutarch : * He proclaimed laws worthy not 
of a consul but of an audacious tribune ’ (14). 

1 14. Cf. Pocock, Lex de Actis Cn. Pompeii confirmandis. Lex. Julia or Lex 
Vatinia ? in Class. Quart, ,192s, vol. XIX, pp. 16-21. 

115. Cf Carcopino, op. cit., p. 720. See in the Digest, Book XLVII, 
section XI. 
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25 Balance Sheet for the First Consulship 
Sources: SUETONIUS, 20; DION CASSIUS, XXXVm, 12 (the 

events of December 31) ; AULUS GELLIUS, V, 19, 6 ; 
CICERO, ad Att., H, 5, 3 and 9, i, Vatin., XI, 27, de domo, 
Xm, XV-XVI, XXIX. 

1 16. In drawing up the balance sheet of Caesar’s first consulship, modem 
historians have particularly emphasized its political import. Thus, Carcopino, 
op. cit., 733 : ‘ The overthrow of tie Republican government dates firom 
the consulship of Caesar,’ Similarly, G^er, op. cit., pp. 113-115, Cf. 
Schneiderhan, Die Politik des Gains Julius Caesar in seinem ersten Consulate 
(Rottweil, 1859), WiUmann, Caesars erstes Consulat (Halberstadt, 1861), 
Hardy, Caesar anno 59, in Joum. ofPhilol, 1913, vol. XXXIH, no. 65. Napoleon 
Ill’s opinion is worthy of note : ‘ Without changing the fundamentd laws 
of the RepubHc, Caesar had gained one great end : he had abolished anarchy 
in favour of a vigorous power controlling both the Senate and the comitia ’ 
{op. cit., vol. I, p. 401). 

1 17, Clodius’ traductio ad plehem must have occurred, as Carcopino has 
demonstrated {op. cit., p. 724, n, 296), in the last days of March. As early as 
January, 60, the tribune of the plebs, C. Herennius, ‘ a criminal and a starveling ’, 
to quote Cicero {ad Att., 1 , 19, 5), had tried this stroke, doubtless at the instiga- 
tion of Clodius. He did not succeed, ‘ because he met with almost universal 
opposition ’, as Cicero tells us {id.), or, rather, because Caesar had declined to 
support the plan. For Clodius’ doings, cf. Pocock, Puhlius Clodius and the 
Acts of Caesar {Class. Quart., 1924, vol, XVHI, pp. 59-65, and 1925, vol. XIX, 
pp. 182-184), and Marsh, The Policy of Clodius {Class. Quart., 1927, vol, 
XXI, pp. 30-35)- 

26 Before the Great Departure 

Sources : SUETONIUS, 23 and 48 ; PLUTARCH, Cic., 41, Pomp., 48 ; 

DION CASSIUS, XXXVm, 17 ; CICERO, ad Att., U, 18, 22, 
ad Quint. Jr., I, 2. 

118, Cf. Suet., 73: ‘C. Memmius had made a number of violent 
speeches against him to which [Caesar] had replied, in writing, with equal 
violence.’ This did not prevent him subsequently from supporting Memmius’ 
candidacy for the consulship {id.) ; cf. Suet., Ner., H, 2. 

1 19. ‘ As a means of .safeguarding his future,’ Suetonius reports, * [Gaesar] 
took the greatest care to ally himself every year with the magistrates in office, 
and to support or permit access to positions of honour only to those candidates 
who were pledged to defend him in his absence ; he did not hesitate to require 
an oath of allegiance firom some of them, or evm. a written promise,* 

: 120. The most detailed and best informed account of the banishment of 
Cicero is given by Ciaceri in his masterly work. Cicerone e i suoi tempi. 
Meyer presents an accurate and concise resumi {op. cit,, pp. 94-102). In 1725 
there appeared in Paris Histoire de I’exil de Ciedron, by J. Morabin (a 29-chaptcr 
volume of 474 pages in duodecimo), which obviously no longer has any 
interest except as a literary curiosity. 
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PART TWO 

THE CONQUEST OF GAUL 

27 Campaign against the Hehetii 

Somces: CAESAR, B.G., 1 , 7-29 ; PLUTARCH, Caes., 17, 18 ; DION 

CASSIUS, XXXVin, 31-33; APPIAN, Celt, I, 3, 15; 
FLORUS, I, 45. 2-3 ; LIVY, per. 103 ; OROSIUS, VI, 7, 
3-5 ; ZONARAS, X, 6 . 

For r^erence : JULLIAN, Histoire de la Gaule, vol. IH, pp. 193-320 (very 
important) and TAUBLER, Bellum Helveticum, Fine Caesar- 
studie (Zurich, 1924), which is a useful supplement to JuUian’s 
writings and expresses critical developments which are far 
advanced. The question has been raised and discussed at 
length : is Caesar to be believed and what is the exact historical 
value of his account of the campaign against the Helvetii ? 
Two schools of thought confront each other : for (FrohHch, 
Die GlauhwUrdigkeit Caesars in seinem Bericht iiher den Feldzug 
gegen die Helvetier, Aarau, 1903) and against (Rauchenstedn, 
Der Feldzug Caesars gegen die Helvetier, Zurich, 1882 ; c£ 
Kloevekom, Die Kampfe Caesars gegen die Helvetier im J.sS, 
Bine Kritik von Caesars Darstellung, Leipzig, 1889). JulHan writes 
on this theme : ‘ I confess that I do not understand the attacks 
that have been levelled against the Commentaries in regard to 
this war. His narrative is sufficieudy dear, the figures do not 
seem to me to be exaggerated, and if he can be charged with 
rather too Htde accuracy as to places [a circumstance which 
seems perfecdy normal to me and very pardonable in Caesar, 
who could hardly have known the sdenee of cartography as 
we know it to-day. G.W.] and has inadequately explained 
his conduct and movements, that is much after his manner ’ 
(op. cit, voL m, p. 194, note). He provides the list of works 
devoted to this campaign by going bade as J&t as the seventeenth 
century (id,, p. 193, n. i). I shall mention here only the essays 
which have dther escaped Jullian’s notice or have appeared smee 
the publication of his third volume, and which have shed the 
least degree of new li^t on this fidd. The very valuable 
Guide illustri des campagnes de Cisar en Gaule, by L.-A. Constans 
(Paris, 1929) will considerably assist the reader who is not 
versed in topographical matters to find his bearings. 

For general worl^ relating to diis part the reader shot^d rd^er 
to the section CAESAR IN GAUL iu the biblipgraphical 
survey. 
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121. Tte question has been put as to wbether Caesar owed his victory to 
his scientific strategy or to chance. Thus Otis, m his essay The Helvetian 
Campaign. Was Caesar wise or wilful ? {Class. Joum., 1914, pp. 241-250). 
For the political conditions which favoured, the implementation of Caesar’s, 
scheme of conquest, c£ Cramer, Caesar und seine Zeit zum Beginn desgalUschen 
Krieges (Muhlheim-a/-Rh., 1890). — The figure of 350,000 : cf. KloCz, Die 
ZaU der Helvetier {Zeitsch.f. d. dsterr. Gymn., 1913, pp. 865-869). 

122. For the march of the Hdvetii ; cf. Klotz, Der Helvetierzug {Neue 
Jahrh.f. Klass. Philol, 1915, pp. 609-632). Caesar speaks of the entente between 
the Helvetii and the Aedui in B.G.,( I, 3 (cf. the analysis of this passage by 
Keith m Class. Journ., 1914, vol. DC, and the essay by Radin, The, Orgetorix 
Episode, id., 1921, vol. XVI, pp. 42-48). 

123. The account by Polyaenus occurs in his Eighth Book (23, 2). Cf. 
the article by JulHan, Rama ? XJne ipisode du passage des Alpes par Cisar, in Rev. 
des Et. one., 1909, vol. XI, pp. 135-145, and the note by Valentine, Caesar, 
B.G., 1 , 10, in Class. Weekly, 1931, voL XXV, pp. 49-51. 

124. The route followed by Caesar : JulHan, vol. IH, p. 203, Napoleon HI, 
vol. H, p. 64, Von Goeler, voL I, p.13. 

125. The term vergohret {B.G., 1 , 16, 4-5) : cf. the note of Kunze m Philol. 
Wochenschr., 1934, p. 1140, and that of Voigt, id., 1936, pp. 367-368. 

126. Considius. For this personage, c£ Dukat, Publius Considius {Philol. 
Wochenschr., 1940, pp. 351-352) and Maurenbrecher’s reply, Nochmab Caesar 
und Considius {id., 1941, pp. 666-670). 

127. There has been a great deal of argument over the location of this 
battle. To the details provided by JulHan (vol. HI, p. 213, note) the reader 
should add Rau, Die Ortlichkeit der Helvetierschlacht {Klio, 1927, vol. XXI, 

pp- 374-384)- 

128. The quotation from JulHan : op. cit., HI, p. 223. 

28 Ariovistus 

Sources : CAESAR, B.G., I, 30-54 ; PLUTARCH, Coes., 19 ; DION 

CASSIUS, xxxvm, 34-50 ; APPIAN, Celt., I, 3, 16 ; LIVY, 
per. 104 ; CICERO, deprov. cons., 33 ; FLORUS, 1 , 45, 9-13 ; 
OROSIUS, VI, 7, 6-10 ; ZONARAS, X, 6 ; TACITUS, 
hist., IV, 73 ; FRONTINUS, I, ii, 3, n, i, 16, FV, 5, n ; 
POLYAENUS, Vm. 23, 4 ; CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 
Strom., 1 , 15, 72. 

Eor reference : JULLIAN, op. cit., vol., HI, pp. 221-241, and STOFFEL, Guerre 
de Char et d’Arioviste et premises operations de Cisar en Van 702 
(Paris 1890). Rice Holmes has contributed a very good critical 
analysis : Caesar's Campaign against Ariovistus in his book, 
Caesarb Conquest of Gaul, pp. 627-642. I maition, as a simple 
historical curiosity, the Dissertatio de hello Julii Caesarb et AriovbH 
Germanorum regis of J. Weiss, published in i68a at Giessen ; 
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likewise tke Disputatio C. J. Caesarls advers. Ariovist. regem 
alhsp^e germanos gesta hlla expUcar^ of Chx. CeShnxxs, pnhlisbicd 
ia 1702 at Halle, and Julius Caesars Krieg mit dem Germanier- 
Kdnig Ariouist, by Piu-L Haas, pablished at Mainz in 1790. 
The ‘ diplomatic * phases of the conflict between Caesar and 
Ariovistus have been carefully analysed in a recent essay by 
Klostemiann, Caesar und Ariovist {Klio, 1940, vol. XXXin, 

pp. 308-33+)- 

I#9» Which Gallic tribes were represented in the deputation which came to 
congratiflate Caesar ? Rice Holmes endeavours to establish this in a note, 
p. 626 in his book, Caesar*s Conquest of Gaul, 

130. For the dominion of Ariovistus, cf. the note of Klotz, Das Gebiet 
Afiovists {Zeitschr.f. d. osterr. Gymn,, 1913, pp. 865-869). 

13 1 For the strategic position of Besanfon £he reader may refer to a 
passage of De Bello Gallico (I, 38, 5), which has formed the object of a learned 
commentary : in 1924 by Lambert in Class. Weekly, vol. XYIII, pp. 115-117, 
and in 1925 by Hahn, id., vol. XDC, pp. 57-58- 

132. in Plutarch’s version Caesar assembles these young ofiicers < and in- 
forms them that ‘ feint-hearted and spineless as they are ’, they can leave his 
army. 

C£ Hagendahl, The Mutiny of Vesontio. A Problem of Tendency and Credibility 
Ip Caesar’s Gallk War (Classica et Mediaevalia, 1944, pp. 1-40). 

133. For the passage I, 40, 5 of De Bello Gallico, in which Caesar appraises 
the military valour of the Germans, cf. the commentary of Nutting in Class. 
Jouftt., 1926, vol. XXn, pp. 616-618, 

134. The place of the meeting between Caesar and Ariovistus has been 
examined by A. Bazouin, Topographie de Ventrevue entre Char et Arioviste 
(Rev. des Et. lot., 1936, vol. XIV, pp. 28-29). — ^Rice Holmes has studied the 
distance covered by Caesar in his note On the Probable Length of Caesar’s March 
from Vesontio against Ariovistus (op. dt, pp. 626-627). 

135. Caesar claims that he did not wish to have a further meeting with 
Ariovistus because the Germans had hurled their darts at his soldiers after 
the first conference (B.G., I, 47, 2 ; cf. the commentary on this passage by 
Bonnet in de Pkilol, 1883, voL VII, p. 131). 

136. The scholars have expended a great de 4 of effort in order to identify 
the locality of the battle. Cf. in the first place the highly docummted note of 
JuHian, op. dt., vol, HI, p, 23 1* n. 4. Thereafter see the following essays : 
Vehh, Die Ariovisterschlacht Im Jahre 58 v. Ckr. (Monatsschr. f d. Gesch. West- 
deutsM., 1879, vol. V, pp. 495-513)1 Wiegand, Die Schlacht zwischen Casar 
und Ariovist (Mittheil. d. Gesellsch. f. Erhaltung der gesch. Denkmdler im Elsass, 
1893, 2nd scries, XVI, pp. 1-9), Kroon, La difaite d’ Arioviste (Meddaelingen 
van het Nederlandsch Inst, te Rome, 1937, voL V, p. 135). 

137. Intervention of P. Crassus. Caesar writes : ‘ He was in a better position 
to follow the action than those who were involved in the m^6e ’ (B.G., I, 
52, 7). This passage has been commented upon by Rau in Philot. Wochenschr., 
1928, vol. XLVffl, p. 446. 
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138. Plutarch, has no hesitation in fixing at 80,000 the number of Germans 
who perished on the field of battle. THs estimate transcends the limits of 
common sense. For the flight of the troops of Ariovistus, cf. B.G., I, 43, i, 
and the note by Dain, A propos de Char, B.G., I, 53, i in Rev. des Et. lat, 
vol. XV, pp. 269-273. 


29 Conquest of Belgium 

Sources : CAESAR, B.G., II, 1-35 ; PLUTARCH, Caes., 20, 21 ; 

CICERO, de prop, cons., 26, 27 ; DION CASSIUS, XXXIX, 
1-5 ; APPLAN, Celt,, 1, 4 ; LIVY, per., 104 ; FLORUS, I, 
45, 4 ; OROSIUS, VI, 7, 11-16. 

For rference : JULLIAN, op. cit., vol. HI, pp. 242-273 ; CONSTANS (who 
has turned ^e lessons of the 1914-1918 war to advantage), 
op. cit., pp. 38-46 ; GANTIER, la Conquite de la Belgique par 
Jules Char (Brussels, 1882 ; helpful supplement to the account 
given by Jullian) ; POQUET, Jules Char et son entrh dans la 
Gaule-Belgique (Laon, 1864) ; B ALLEY, Char en Belgique 
(Brussels, 1910). For questions of topography, the reader may 
refer again to the above mentioned itinerary guide by Constans ; 
the topographical information of Jullian ; Dayrol’s Observations 
sur les positions occupies successivement par Yartnie romaine que 
commandait Char . . . pendant sa campagne contre les Beiges 
(Beauvais, 1849), and Peignd-Delacourt’s J. Char, ses intinhaires 
en Belgique (Peronne, 1876). 

139. Caesar’s operations on the banks of the Aisne have provoked nmnerous 
essays, some of which, the work of local scholars, assume the character of 
personal polemics. Several of these may be cited in chronological order : 
i860, Mdleville, Riponse a un travail de M. de Saulcy, sur la premike campagne 
de Char dans les Gaules et sur le passage de Y Aisne par ceginiral {Bull, de la Soc.. 
Acad, de Laon, voL X). — 1864, Fallue, le Passage de Y Aisne par Jules Char {id., 
vol. XTV). — 1899, Rice Holmes, Where did Caesar cross the Aisne ? {op. cit., 
pp. 645-652. Important). — 1906, Lehmann, Die Ortlichkeit des Kampfes Caesars 
an der Axona {Klio, vol. VI). — 1911, McIntosh, Caesars Position on the Axona 
{Hertnathena, vol. XXXVII). — 1913, Maquet, les Ophations de Char sur les 
lords de Y Aisne en Yan 697 (Soissons). — 1915, Biedebault, Caesars Kdmpfe an 
der Aisne und der Sambre {Strassburger Post, Jtdy 4, 1915). — 1916, Schlossmann, 
Die Kdmpfe Caesars an der Aisne im jetzigen Gefechtsbereich der sdchsischen 
Truppen (Leipzig). — 1918, Maddin, les Batailles de Y Aisne {Revue des Deux 
Mondes, vol. LX\h). Hough, Caesar’s Camp on the Aisne {Class. Joum., 1941, 

pp- 337-345). 

140. Whdre was Bibrax situated ? Cf. Vuafl^art, Sur le Bibrax des Common- 
takes de Char (Laon, 1862). 

141. Where was Bratuspantium ? Cf. Hayaux du Tilly, Etude sur Y emplace- 
ment certain de I’oppidum Bratuspantium de Char et recdf cation de quelques erreurs 
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graves reproduites d^aprh les commentaiTes ccncemant les Bellovaques (Tours, 1879). 
For Caesar’s campaign against the BeUovad, c£ the essays of Peignd-Delacourt 
(Beauvais, 1862), of Grader (Noyon, 1863), ofLetoimais (Senlis, 1866), and 
of Peign^-Delacourt {Etude nouveUe sur la campagne de J. cisar centre les Bello- 
vaques, Senlis, 1869). 

142. For the di6ferent peoples which composed Belgian Gaul, cf. Vlaminck, 
Les Aduaiuques, les Minapiens et leurs voisins. Position giographique de cespeuples 
h Vipoque de J. Cisar {Messager des sc. hist, ou arch., des arts et de la hihl. de Belgique, 
1882^ pp. 3 73-476) ; the same, Nomelles considirations sur Vhahitat des Aduatuques 
dt Ses Minapiens {id., 1884, pp. 2jo-2^j) ; the same, Le territoire des Aduatuques 
(Gand, 1888) ; the same. La Minapie et les contries limitrophes a I’ipoque de 
J. Cisar {Annaks de TAc. d* arch, de Belgique, 1878, vol. XXXTV, pp, 357-603) ; 
Schuetmans, Les Aduatuques sur la Meuse {Ann. de la Soc. arch, de Namur, 
1895, vol. XXI, pp. 243-286) ; Teminck, Histoire de VAttribatie avant le Vie 
Ade (Amiens, 1874). 

143. Batde of the Sambre : c£ Bouhnont, V emplacement de la hataille de 
la Sambre {Rev. Beige, 1924, vol. HI, pp. 19-34) ; Rice Holmes, The Battle 
tvith the Nervii, in his book Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul, pp. 654-660 (a technical, 
closely reasoned argument). 

144. Caesar’s gesture in snatching the shidd from a soldier ‘who was 
%hdng with too much caution ’ as recorded in his Commentaries is likewise 
m«idoned by Valerius Maximus, doubtless from the same source (EH, 2, 19). 
Cf. Plutarch, Caes., 20. 

145. The number of Nervii massacred : Plutarch reproduces it exactly 
according to the evidence of the Commentaries. 

146. Aduatuc:a-Namur ? Cf. Wauters, Quelques observations i propos de 
fAduatuca de Cisar {Bull, de I’Ac. de Belgique, 1862, 2nd series, vol. XHI) ; 
Dederich, Lag das CasteU Aduatuca nach CSsars Erzaklung rechts oder links von 
der Maas ? {Monatsschr.f. d. Gesch. Westdeutschl., 1879, vol. V, pp. 304-318) ; 
Veithi Oppidum Aduatucorum von Casar helagert im Jahre 57 v. Chr. {id., 1880, 
vol. VI, pp. 229-239). 

147. For the campaign of Crassus m Armorica, c£ JuUian, op. cit., vol. HI, 
pp, 273-275. 


30 The Lucca Interlude 

Sources : SUETONIUS, 24 ,* PLUTARCH, Coes., 21, Crass., 14, Pomp., 

51 ; CICERO, adfam., I, 7, 10 and 9, 9-10, cd Att., TV, %h, 2, 
ad Quint., fr., 11 , 6 . 

For reference : MEYER, Die Konferenz von Luca und ihre Folgen, op. dt., pp, 
139-148. 

i 

148. For the recall of Cicero the principal work of reference is thit of 
Ciaceri quoted above, to be supplemmted by the pages which Meyer devotes 
to tins a& {op. cit., pp. 107-113).— For Quintus Cicero, c£ Gentile, Ilfiateilo 
dt Cicerone {Ross, settiman., 1881, vol. VTH, pp. 119-123). 
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149. Caesar’s stay in Dlyrictim : Carcopino mentions an inscription wHch 
came to light in the Boll di arch, e storia Mmata of 1904, which allows us to 
conclude that Caesar was still at Auilea at the beginning of March, 56 (op. cit., 
p. 776, n. 98). The ‘ conference ’ of Lucx:a took place on April 15. 


31 Submission of Armorica 

Sources : CAESAR, B.G., IE, 7-19 ; DION CASSIUS, XXXDC, 40-43 

and 46 ; FLORUS, I, 45, 5-6 ; LIVY, per., 104 ; OROSIUS, 
VI, 8, 16-17 and 19-22 ; STRABO, IV, 4, i. 

For reference : RICE HOLMES, The Theatre of the War with the Veneti 
{op. cit., pp. 663-674) ; BLANCHARD, Cdsar sur les cotes guerlan- 
daises {Bull de la Soc. arch, de Nantes, 1883, vol. XJffl, pp. 
191-171). 

150. Pliny, writing roughly a century after Caesar’s time, reports that the 
Britons used a kind of large wicker-basket covered with leather for sailing 
(rV, 30, 16). Diodorus mentions that the tin which was abundant in the isle 
was transported to the continent in foreign ships (V, 22). 

151. For the insurrection of the Veneti, cf. JuUian, op. cit., vol. HI, pp. 
287-300 ; Kerviler, Cisar et les Vdnkes (Paris, 1881) ; Balagny, /ttZes Ckar 
au pays des Namnkes et des Vinltes {Bull, de la Soc. arch, et hist, de Nantes, 1936, 
vol. LXXVl, pp. 121-174). — ^The assistance of the Britons is mentioned in 
B.G., ni, 9, 10, and confirmed by Orosius, VI, 8, 16. 

152. Caesar quartered at Angers : cf. Renzi, Le Camps de Char dans le 
pays des Andes (flnvestigateur, 1866, pp. 312-316). 

153. For the operations of Q. Titurius Sabinus in Normandy, cf. Jullian, 
op. cit., vol. in, pp. 300-303 ; Quenault, Nouvelles observations sur la difaite 
de Viridorix (Coutances, 1862) andP6r^, La conquete du Cotentinpar les Romains. 
Sabinus au camp de Montcastre (Saint-L6, 1913). 

154. Who is Dedmus Brutus ? Where does he come ftom ? Cf Bon- 
durant, Dedmus Junius Brutus, A Historical Study (Chicago, 1907). 

155. For the naval operations against the Veneti, cf Rice Holmes, Caesars 
Operations against the Veneti {op. cit., pp, 674-676) ; Blancho, Guerre maritime 
de Char contre les Vhiktes (Sarzeau, 1899) ; Rolfe, J. Brutus and the Ships of 
4 ie Veneti {Class. Weekly, vol. XI, pp. 106-107) ; Lisle du Dr6neuc, Des 
Gaulob Vinltes de la Grande-Brike et du thi&tre de la hataille navale de Brutus 
dans le Cornuailles (s.L, 1886) ; Toulouse, Etude sur la hataille navale de Morsang- 
Saintry (Paris, 1891). 

156. The expedition against the Morini and the Menapii is related by 
Caesar in B.G., III, 28-29. The reader may supplement this by Dion Cassius, 
XXXIX, 44 and Florus, I, 45 , < 5 . 

157. For the campaign of Crassus in Aquitaine, cf Jullian, op. at., vol. HI, 

PR 303^311, 
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32 German Campaign 

Sources : CAESAR, B.G.. IV, 1-19 ; SUETONIUS, 24 ; PLUTARCH, 

Caes., 22, Cat. Min., 51, comp. Nic.-Crass., 4 ; DION CASSIUS, 
XXXIX, 47-48 ; APPIAN, Celt., 18, i, 4 ; LIVY, per., 105 ; 
ELORUS, I, 45, 14-15 ; OROSIUS, VI, 8, 23 and 9, i ; 
ZONARAS, X, 6 . 

ft)f r^erence : JULLIAN, op. cit., voL IH, pp. 3 19-33 < 5 ; BOWIE, Caesar wars 
with the Germans { 0 :x£oTd, ig^o). 

158. Tile Gtscmans as sem by Caesar : cf. Bohm Beitrdge, welche C. Julius 
kjaesar in sdnm Commentarien * de hello gallico ’ zur Ethnologie der Germanen 
U^ert (Sadyisch-Regen, 1881) ; Ejroon, Caesar over het grondhezit bij de 
Gmumen {Tydschr. voor Gesck, 1923, vol. XXXV, pp. 270-278) ; ^climaus. 
Das gertnanis^ Agrarwesen zur Zeit Casars (Bayr. Bl. Gymn., 1928, LXTV, 
pp. 28SH-293). A combined survey of the political and economic situation of 
the Germans at this period is given by Scbuk in bis essay Vber die wirtschaftlichen 
md politischen VerhSltnisse hei den Germanen zur 2 kit des C. Julius Caesar (Klio, 
1911, voL XI, pp. 48-82). 

159. Ibe arriWl of tbe Usipetes and the Tencteri on the left bank of the 
Rhine : cf. Dederich, Wo sind die Usiepten md Tenkterer iiber den Rhein Uber- 
gegatigen 7 (Monatsschr. f. d. Gesch. Westdeutschl, 1878, vol. IV, pp. 688-693) ; 
Conrans {op. cit., p. 52) points to their crossing opposite Cleves and their 
encampment in the district of Cleves, Nijmegoi, Goch, between the Rhine 
and the Meuse. 

160. The lex Licinia-Pompeia, which Pompey and Crassus promulgated 
upon their re-appointment as consuls, assigned to Caesar a further quinquennium 
which in effect only prolonged his term by four years and two months, the 
two months of the year 50 which he was encroaching upon being counted 
as a full year. Cf the proof of J. Carcopino, op. cit., p. 784, n. 117. 

161. The massacre of the Usipetes and the Tencteri. General background ; 
Bergk, Caesars Feldzug gegen die Usipeter und Tencterer (see Zur Geschichte und 
Topogrcphie der Rhemlande in romisdier Zkit, by the same author, pp. i-24, 
1882), The batde : Dederich, Wo hat Caesar die Usipeten und Tenchterer 
hesie^ und wo ist er iiber den Rhein gegangen ? (Jahrh. d. Ver. F, Alterthumsjreunde 
im Rheinlande, 1844, vol. VI, pp. 252-286) ; Vdth, CSsars Schlock gegen die 
Usipeter md Tencterer im Jake 55 v. Chr. (Monatsschr./. d. GeSch. Westdeutschl, 
j88o, vol. V, pp. 1-23) ; Walker, Where did Caesar de/eat the Usipetes and 
Tencteri? (Class. Joum., 1921, voL XVII, pp. 77-86) ; Rice Holmes, Where 
were the Usipetes and Tencteri defeated 7 (op. cit., pp. 680-6^3. A minnte and 
exhaustive examination of the problem.). 

162. Caesar on the Rhine : there are numerous German essays. Several of 
the most characteristic are listed here in chronological order : 1846, Dederich, 
Caesar am Rhein (Jakb. d. Ver. f. Alterthumsjreunde im Rheinl, vol. DC, pp. 
191-201). — 1867, Cohausen, Caesars FeldzUge gegen die germanischen Stamme am 
Rhein (id., vol. XLIII, pp. 1-56). — 1870, Mohaag, Julius Caesar im norddstUchen 
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Gallien md am Rhein (Kreuznach). — 1880, Veith, Casars Rheinuhergiinge in 
den Jahren 55 md 53 v. Chr. {Monatsschr. f. d. Gesch. Westdeutschl, vol. VI, 
pp. 87-112). — 1882, Diintzer, Caesars Legionen am Rhein [Westdeutsche Zeitschr. 
K Gesch. u. Kunst, vol. I, pp. 294-308). 

163. A great deal of ink has been spilled over the question of determining 
where and how this bridge had been bdlt. In the final analysis, the question 
has not been resolved. Some (notably Napoleon HI) put it near Bonn, others 
near Cologne (EsseUen) or in the neighbourhood of Xanten (Cohausen). In 
1744 the ruins of a bridge were discovered at Engers, between Coblenz and 
Andemach, and immediately declared to be those of Caesar’s bridge (Hontheim, 
Prodromus Hist. Trevirensis, 1757, 1 , p. 209), but diere was nothing to confirm 
the trudi of this. However, Rice Holmes expressed himself in favour of this 
spot. — Cf. Feldbausch, Vher die Construction der Briicke, wetche J. Caesar iiher 
den Rhein schlug (Heidelberg, 1830) ; Eberz, Uber die Structur von Caesars 
Rheinhruche {Zeitschr. f. d. Alterthumswissensch., 1864, 51-52) ; EsseUen, Zur 
Frage, wo Julius Caesar die beiden Rheinhrucken schlagen Hess (Hamm) ; Provost, 
Dissertation sur le pont construit par Cisar pour passer le Rhin {Saumur, 1865) ; 
Colhausen, Caesars Rheinbriicken philologisch, militdrisch und technisch untersucht 
(Leipzig, 1867) ; Maurer, Noch einmal Julius Casars Briicke iiber den Rhein 
(Mainz, 1883) ; RJieinhard, C. Julius Caesar’ s Riiein-Brucke (Stuttgart, 1883) ; 
Schndder, Casars Rheinbrucke {Berl. philol. Wochenschr., 1884, 6, pp. 161-166) ; 
Widmann, Casars Rheinbriich {Gymn., 1885, ir, pp. 367-376) ; Arnold, 
The Bridge over the Rhine {Class. Rev., 1887, p. 168) ; Hermes, Zu CSsdrs 
Rheinbrucke {Gymnasium, 1892, 9, pp. 301-304) ; Hubo, Zu Caesars Rhein- 
briicke (Jahrb. f. class. Philol., 1892, vol, CXLV, pp. 485-492) ; the same, 
Noch einmal Casars Rheinbrucke {Gymnasium, 1892, 13, pp. 461-466) ; Frigell, 
Textkritik djver Caesarkapitlet om Rhenbryggan {Pedagogisk Tidskr ji, 1894, vol. 
XXX, pp. 121-128) ; Claflin, Caesar’s Bridge and the Modem Offensive-Drfensive 
Strategy {Class. Weekly, 1914, vol. VIII, p. 208) ; Rice Holmes, Where did 
Caesar make his First Bridge over the Rhine ? {op. cit, pp. 694-697, 1899, a good 
survey) ; the same, Caesar s Bridge over the Rhine {id., pp. 697-709) ; Schramm, 
CSsars Rheinbrucke 55 v. Chr. {Philol. Wochenschr., 1926, pp. 268-270, 1403- 
1404) ; Saatmann, Jungst and Thielscher, Caesars Rheinbrucke {Bonner Jahrb,, 
1938-1939, CXLm, pp. 82-208^). 

33 Expedition into Britain 

Sources : CAESAR, B.G., FV, 30-36 and 38, 5, V, 1-23 (for the second 

expedition) ; SUETONIUS, 25, 47 ; PLUTARCH, Coes., 23, 
comp. Nic.-Crass., 4 ; DION CASSIUS, XXXIX, 50-52 ajid 
53, 2 ; LIVY, per., 105 ; VELLEIUS PATERCULUS, E, 46, 
I ; VALERIUS MAXIMUS, HI, 2, 23 ; FLORUS, I, 45, 
16^17 ; EUtROPlUS,: m, I7i 3 5 OROSIUS, VI, 9, 2 ; 
TACITUS, 4 ^'c., 13 ; LUCAN, H, 571 \ DIODORUS 

OF SICILY, V, 21, 1-2 ; STRABO, IV, 5, 2-3. Add, for the 
second expedition : CICERO, add Att., IV, 15, 10, IV, 16, 7, 
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IV, i8, 5, adfatn., VH, 6, 2, VII, 7, i, VII, 17, 3, ad Quint, fr., 
E, 13, 1-2, n, 15, 4, m, 1, 10 ; FLORUS, 1, 45, 18 ; OROSIUS, 
VI, 9, 4-^ ; DION CASSIUS, XL, 1-3 ; APPIAN, Celt., I, 
5, 19 ; VELLEIUS PATERCULUS, H, 47, i ,* POLYAENUS, 
VIE, 23, 5 ; SENECA, ad Marc, de consol, 14, 3. 

P&r' r^ence : partictilarly RICE HOLMES, Ancient Britain and the Invasions 
of Julius Caesar (Oxford, 1907, principal work). LEWIN’S 
ibook. The Invasion of Britain hy Julius Caesar (London, 1862) 
lias dated but contains many useful facts. Add the essay of 
MALDEN, Caesar* s Expeditions to Britain, in Joum. of Philol, 
1888-1891, vol. XVE, pp. 163-178 and XEX, pp. 193-199, and 
BARWICK, Der Britannienexhurs (in his book Caesars Com- 
mentarii und das Corpus Caesarianum, pp. 3-33 ; this contains a 
close analysis of the passages relating to the expedition). Less 
important in this connection is JULLIAN (op. cit., pp. 336-362). 


164. The peadis of Britain : cf. Deutsch, Caesar and the Pearls of Britain 
{Class. Joum., 1924, vol. XDC, pp. 503-505). According to Suetonius, it was 
asserted m Rome that Caesar ‘ had attacked Britain in the hope of jfinding 
pearls there, and that, in order to identify the richest ones, he occasionally 
weighed them in his own hand ' (4, 7). 

165. This question of the time elemait is the subject of a treatise which 
dates from 1773 : Owen, Remarks on the Time Employed in Caesars Two 
Expeditions Into Britain {Archaeolopa, pp. 159-168). Cf. Rice Holmes, The 
Julian Calendcn and the Chronology of Caesar’s Invasions of Britain {Ancient 
Britain, pp. 706-735). 

i66i According to Eutropius, befrjre Caesar’s time, ‘ the Britons had never 
even heard of the Romans ’. 


167. General surveys of the first expedition : Rice Holmes, Caesar’s First 
Emasion of Britain (in his Ancient Britdn, pp. 301-325) ; Warburg, Caesar’s 
First Exp^itim to Britain (Engl Hist. Rev., 1923, vol. XXXVEI, pp. 226-240). 
The question of Portus-Itius has always excited the scholars. It is a military 
caepert, Napoleon I, who emphatic^y pronounced himsdf in frvour of 
Boulogne (c£ his Pricis des guerres de Char). His nepheW endorsed and ex- 
plained this choice at length in his Histoke de Jules Char, vol. E, pp. 166-171. 
Nevertheless, Wissant stfil has its advocates. Cfi 1626, Chiffllet, Portus Iccius 
JuUi Caesans demonstratus p& 1694, ommer, Caesaris 

Portus Iccius t 0 Msrr<rr«s..— 1780, Mann, Dissertation dans laquelle on t&che de 
Mterminer pricisdment le port oil Jules Char s’est emharqui pour passer dans la 
Grande-Brekigne et celui ^ il ahorda ; ainsi que le jour prScis ou ilfitce voyage 
{Mim. de VAc. des Sc. et Belles~Lettres de Bruxella, v^. IE, pp. 231-255), — 
1803, D6v6titd, Dissertation tendant d prouver . . . que Char, lors de sa pretnihe 
invasion dans I’Ele de la Grande-Bretagne {I’Angleterre) ne s’embarqua point a 
Calais ou Boulogne, mats dans les ports plach a V embouchure de la Somme. — 1862, 
Abb6 Haignerd, Etude sur le Portus Itius de Jules Char. — 1879, Wauters, Wissant, 
I’mtien Portus lams {Bull de I’ Ac. des Sc., Lettres et B.~A de Belgique, 2nd sm^. 
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vol. XLVn, pp. 111-169). — 1884, the same, Quelques ditaih sur Wissant (id., 
3rd series, vol. VII, pp. 668-690). — 1889, the same, A propos du Portus Iccius 
(id., vol. IX, pp. 413-423). — 1888, R. Schneider, Portus Itius (Berlin). — 1914, 
Haverfield, Portus Itius (Class. Rev., pp. 82-84). — 1914. Rice Hohmes, F. 
Haveijield on Portus Itius (id., pp. 193-196, cf. pp. 45-47). — 1914, Ganter, 
Cdsars Fahrt nach Britannien : die Losung der Portus Itius-Gesoriacus Frage 
(Diisseldorf). — ^Rice Holmes has examined the question in its totality in a 
searching essay which occupies pages 552-595 in his book Ancient Britain. 

At the time when Hitler was preparing to invade England an Italian 
review, L’Flustrazione Romana, published a special issue dated July 15, 1940, 
with copious illustrations under the evocative title : Come Giulio Cesare 
shared sulk coste inglesi e sharaglio i Britami. The texf was written by J. Sotto- 
chiesa. 

168. Did Caesar cross the Channel? Another question which has been 
argued. Cf. Surtees, Jm/ws Caesar : did he cross the Channel ? (London, 1866) ; 
the samt, Julius Caesar : showing . . . that he never crossed the Channel (London, 
1868) ; Wahmxigh:, Julius Caesar, did he cross the Channel ? (London, 1869) ; 
Mohler, Caesar and the Channel Idea (Class. W., vol. XXXVHI, 1944-1945, 
pp. 189-191). 

169. There is no agreement either on the exact point of landing. A dozen 

hypotheses have been set forth. Deal, the point suggested by Napoleon III, 
is dso preferred by Rice Holmes, whose essay, The Place of Caesar's Landing 
in Britain (op. cit., pp. 595-666), undertakes a review of aU Ae other solutions 
offered ; I direct the attention of the reader to this remarkable work. It is 
in the course of this landing that the exploit of the centurion M. Caesius 
Scaeva (related by Valerius Maximus) may have taken place, who with four 
companions had attempted to seize from a nearby rock an isle which was 
occupied by a substantial body of Britons (in, 2, 23). j 

170. Caesar’s account : cf Rice Holmes, The Credibility of Caesar's Narrative 
of His Invasions of Britain (op. cit., pp. 666-672). 

171. For the Treveri : c£ Steininger, Geschichte der Trevirer unter der Herr- 
schaji der Romer (Treves, 1845). 

172^ For reference on the second mepedition : Lange, Caesars zweiter Zug 
nach Britannien (Jahrh. f. class. Philol, 1889, vol. CXXXIX, pp. 187-192) ; 
Vogel, Caesars zweite ^pedition nach Britannien (id., vol. CLIII, pp. 269-288), 
and* above aU, Rice Holmes, Caesars Second Invasion of Britain (op. cit., pp. 
336 -. 354 ). 

173. For the clash on the Great Stour, we must again refer to Rice Holmes, 
Where did Caesar Encounter the Britons on the Morning after the Second Landing 
in Britain ? (op. cit., pp. 678-685). A good general survey is found in Vine’s 
book, Caesar in Kent. The Landing of Julius Caesar and His Battles with the 
Ancient Britons (London, 1886). 

174. The war chariots of Cassivelkunus. Caesar describes diem in B.G., 
V, 16, 2. Cf. the commentary on this passage by Baur (Correspondenzbl. f. d. 
Gelehrt. u. Realsch. Wurtembergs, 1866, no. 2) and Rice Holmes, War-chariots 
of the Britons (op. cit., pp. 674-677). 
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175. Napoleon IH, in his desire to identify the place where Caesar had 
crossed the Thames, sent two of&oers of his general staff to Britain, Stoffel 
(die future historian of the dvil war) and Gamehn, with instructions to under- 
take all the requisite researches. They produc:ed no result (op. cit, vol. II, 
p. 191, n. a). We may refer to the essay of Rice Holmes, Where did Caesar 
Crdss the Thames ? (op. dt., pp. 692-699). An English scholar named Gale 
treated this question ih 1779 in A Dissertation on Caesars Passage over the 
Thames (Archae&logia, vol. I, pp. 184-190). 

176; Ilf we are to bdieve Caesar on this point, the strength of the charioteers 
was made Up of four thousand men. Napoleon IH believes there were six to a 
chariot (op. cit., vol. 11 , pw 192). That would give Cassivdlauntis a ‘ motorized ’ 
division of six hundred and sixty vehicles. 

177. Florus goes so far as to claim that Caesar managed to capture Cassivel- 
kunus and had him thrown into prison. There is no appearance of truth in 
this. 

178. florus writes, and we may believe that on this occasion he is nearer 
to the truth : ‘ [Caesar] returned with much richer spoil than the first time. 
The sea itsdf, more calm, favoured his return.’ 

34 Ambiorix 

Smms : CAESAR, B.G., V, 24-53 ; SUETONIUS, 25 ; PLUTARCH, 

Coes., 24 ; DION CASSIUS, XL, 4-11 ; CICERO, ad Quint., 
fi., m, 8 , 166 (Julia’s death) ; LIVY, per., 106 ; EUTROPIUS, 
VI, 17, 3 ; OROSIUS, VI, 10, 1-9 ; POLYAENUS, VH, 
23, 6. Add, for the second crossing into Germany : CAESAR, 
B.G., VI, 9-10 ; DION CASSIUS, XL, 3a, i-a ; LIVY, per., 
107 ; FLORUS, I, 45, 15, H, 30, 22 ; for the massacre of the 
Eburones : CAESAR, B.G., V, 29-44 ; DION CASSIUS, 
XL, 32, 3-5. 

For P^erence : JULLIAN, op. cit., voL HI, pp. 365-408 ; ABEL, Cdsar dans le 
nord-est des Gaules (Metz, 1862) ; EICHHEIM, Caesars Feldzuge 
gegen die germanischen Belgier (Neuburg a. D., 1864). 

179, Juik’s death, Suetonius writes : * In the same space of time he lost, 
first his mother, then his daughter, and shortly afterwards, his grandson ’ (26). 
Vialmus Maximus relates the circumstances of her death : ‘ One day, in the 
assembly where the election of aediles was taking place, they brought her the 
blood-stained toga, of her husband, the great Pompey. At the sight of this, 
seized with fear and dreading news of some plot against his life, she fell in a 
swoon. As she was pregnant at the time, this sudden terror and the pain 
caused by her M precipitated a premature ddivery. She died fiom it * 
(IV, 6, 4). 

180. The camps of tiie legates : cf Robert, Le camp de Labienus prh de 
Mouzon (Reims, 193 5) ; the same, Le camp de Labienus sUr les cot^ns des 
TrMres (Chfilons-sur-Mame, 1934) ; Fiedler, Die Lager der Caesarert-Legatm 
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T. Lahienus, Q. Cicero, Q. Titurius Sabinus md L. Aurunculeius Cotta in den 
Ardennen {Rhein-Westjpk Mus., 1843, voL II, pp. 161-174 ; c£ pp. 148-1 do). 

181. The Camutes : cf. Monvd, Etude m les expiditions de J. Char dans 
les Carnutes (Orleans, 1863). 

182. Q. Cicero’s letter to Caesar : cf. Wightman, The Second Letter to 
Caesar hy the Hand of Quintus Cicero from his Winter Camp in 54, and its Bearer 
(Class. Weekly, 1937-1938, voL XXXI, pp. 195-196), and Wiemer, Quintus 
Tullius Cicero (lena, 1930). 

183. The powerful personality of Ambiorix has not so far attracted the 
attention of the historians to the exteat it deserves. Cf , pendiag the arrival 
of a better study, Beduwer, Ambiorix (Brussels, 1884) ; Boulen, Ambiorix et 
Aduatuca (Brussds, 1903). 

184. Points of topographical exactitude : cf. Wauters, Quelques mots sur la 
situation du camp dans lequel Quintus Cichon Jut assiigi par les Nerviens {Mim. 
des savants itr. de V Ac. des Sc. de Belgique, 1847, vol. XiQ). Cf Veith, Belagerung 
und Entsatz des Rdmerlagers bei Namur im Jahre 54 v. Chr. (Monatsschr. f. d. 
Gesch. Westdeutschl., 1879, vol. V, pp. 275-299). 

185. Caesar’s letter ; cf B.G., V, 48, and the commentary on this passage" 
by Adero in Class. Weekly, 1937, vol. XXXI, pp. 90-91. Caesar’s words read, 

‘ graeds conscriptam htteris ’. 

186. The Senones. We may add to Caesar’s opinion that of Horus : ‘ A 
people of untamed character and barbarous habits. Moreover, thdr gigantic 
height, their enormous weapons and » everything else about diem iuspired 
terror, and they seemed to be made to slaughter peoples and sack cities ’ (1, 13). 

187. The campaign against die Eburones. We find, dating firom the six- 
teenth century (publ. in 1541) a learned treatise by Hubert Thomas, De Tungris 
et Eburonihus, aUisque inferioris Germaniae populis . . . commentarius, utilis omnibus 
qui Caesaris de hello Gallico historiam recte intelligere cupiunt. Cf. Henrard, JTwfe 
Char et les Eburons (Brussels, 1882, publ. in the collection of Treatises awarded 
prizes by the Belgian Academy) ; Harroy, Les Eburons h Limbourg (hJaniur, 
1889), and the essay by Bergk, Caesars Krieggegen Ambiorix und die Eburonen, 
in Zur Gesch. und Topogr. der Rheinlande in rom. Zeit, by the same author, 
pp. 25-38. 

188. The second crossing of the Rhine. The majority of the essays men- 
tioned in notes 162 and 163 deal with this subject. 

189. Cf Carcopino, op. cit., p. 811. 

190. Why did Caesar leave Germany so hurriedly ? Koehne endeavours 
to explain this at some length in his essay Die Grunde von Cdsars schnelien 
Ruckzug aus Deutschland in Jahre 53 v. Chr. (Hist. Vierteljahrsschr., 1927, yoi 
XXIV, pp. 529-556). 

191. The role played by the Sugambri. Ebeling, in a curious article : 
Sugamhrpr, Eburonen und Caesar (Neue Jahrb. fur Deutsche und antike Bildung, 
1941, pp. 243-251), claims that the Sugambri, actuated by a feeling of solidarity, 
had pretended to take part in the spoliation, with a view to wiihdrawiag the 
property of the Eburones firom the rapacity of the Romans in order to be 
able thereafirer tp restore itto its rightful owners (1). 
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19a. Ciarisius meatioiis a letter from Caesar to Cicero in wHch he blames 
Ckm’s brother, the legate, for ‘ not having maintained his strength in the 
camp as befitted (he duty of a circumspect and strict commander ’ (loi). 

35 Verdngetorix 

Sources CAESAR, B.G., W, 1-90 ; PLUTARCH, Coes., 25-27 ; 

DION CASSIUS, XL, 33-41, XLEI, 19, 4 ; FLORUS, I, 45, 
20-26 ; VELLEIUS PATERCULUS, H, 47, i ; hlVY, per., 
107 and 108 ; OROSIUS, Vn, ii, i-ii ; STKJVBO, IV, 2, 3 ; 
DIODORUS OF SICILY, IV, 19. 2 ; POLYAENUS, VEI, 
23, II- 

For reference : the corresponding chapter of volume III of the Histoire de la 
Gauk by JuUian (p. 418-535) and his book Vercingitorbc, 
admirably written and of high historical value. 

193. Ocfcavia offered to Pompey : Suet, 26. He preferred the daughter of 
Scipip MetdQ^us, "who, to follow Plutarch’s description, in addition to her 
l^uty was ‘versed in Hterature, played the lyre very AveU, had studied 
geometry and read works of philosophy with profit * (Pomp., 58). 

194. The biographies of Verdngetorix, the greater part of them strongly 
tommtiefred, are plentiful. Only JuUian’s book should be noted. Some 
bold and original ideas are to be found in the Vercingitorix of M.-M. Gorce 
(Paris, 1935). The monograph of Norris, Caesar and Verdngetorix (Cambridge, 
1931), consdentiously annotates the sevmth book of the Commentaries without 
adding any fresh point of view. — The name of Verdngetorix. According to 
Toutain, Un grand hiros national, Vercingdtorix (p. 13), this name means ‘The 
supreme monarch of the peoples marching against the enemy.’ Cf. Arbois 
dc Joubainville, Les noms gaulois dortt le dernier tenne est'rix' dans le De Bello 
GcMico (Paris, 1891). — “To M.-M. Gorce {op. cit., p. 105) the frther of Verdnge- 
torfx was ‘ the pope of the Droids, if one dares use this expression ; the Supreme 
Pontiff of the Gauls.’ 

195. The opening of hostilities : c£ (he essay of Constans, Xes ddbuts de la 
bftte mtm Char et Verdngitorix {Mus. Edge, 1923, voL XXVH, pp. 201-209). 

196b Gorgobina : cf. Maudoit, ConsidiraHons sur replacement du premier 
atmpremeni & Verdngitorix et la Gorgobina des Bofens (Chiteauroux, 1891). — 
Agcdincmn : c£ Bdlanger, Agedinoum (Rep. de la Soc, des itudes hist., 1893, 
4th scries, voL XI, pp. 201-207). 

197. Caesar’s itinetarics : cf Brfan, Itiniraire de Vexpidition de Cisar dAge- 
dincm a Gergovia-Boionm et a Auaricum (Orleans, 1865) ; Boyer (H.), Cdsar 
chez les Bituriges (1865). 

198. The German mercenaries: cf Toutain. R$le des Germains comme 
auxiliaires mentis dans la campagne de Cisar centre Verdngitorix {Bull, de la Sop, 
nat. des antiquaires de France, 1915, pp. 181-182). 

199. The siege of Avaricum : c£ Saint-Hyppohte Recherches sur quelqptes 
points historiques relaUfs au sikge de Bourges (Paris, 1841) ; Fhetz, Uber die 
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Stmctur der galUschen Stadtemauem und uber die Belagermg von Avaricum 
{Zeitschr. f. Alterthumswissensck, 1848, nos. 75-76) ; Vianello, L’assedio di 
Avaricum (Genoa, 1896) ; Laurand, Cesar d Bourges (Rev. des Et. lat, 1937, 
vol. XV, pp. 64-66). 

300 . The massacre of the inhahitants of Avaricum : eight hundred of (hem, 
warned by the first screams, fled the town at the start of the assault and suc- 
ceeded in reaching the camp of Vercingetorix (cf. B.G., VII, 38, 5). 

301 . The crossing of the AUier : B.G., VE, 35, 4. C£ the commentary 
of Drosihn (Jahrb.f. class. Philol, 1866, vol, XCEI, p, 178). 

303 . The entire part which refers to the intrigues and betrayals of the 
Aeduan nobility (as well as the double election) has been dismissed rather 
summarily by JulHan in a few lines (c£ op. dt, vol. IE, p. 471). 

303. Cf. Juflian, op. cit., pp. 478-479, and Carcopino, op. cit., pp, 830-831. — 
The number of «says devoted to Gergovia (as well as to Alesia) is past reckon- 
ing. Some of them are firankly in the realm of fimtasy, others delight in the 
meticulous analysis of trifling details or are used as a pretext for personal 
polemics, I shall only draw attention here to a few of the more recant ones. 
The book by Gorce (op. cit, pp. 139-313) contains a general survey followed 
by a suflEidendy ample nomendature. In 1933 Busset, an Auvergnat painter, 
published a book entided Gergovia, capitale des Gautes. Stoffd had sited 
Gergovia on a hiU four nules to the south of Clermont-Ferrand.^ Busset 
considered it should be transported two miles to the north of the town. 
P. de Nolhac immediately published an artide in V Illustration of February 35, 
1933, caEed La dkouverte de Gergovie, accompanied by photographs, in which 
he supported the suggestion of Busset. A brisk controversy ensued (cf. the 
criticd comment of J. Toutain in the Etudes classiques, 1933, pp. 306-311 ; 
the artide by Henri Pourrat in La Revue des Deux Mondes of August 15 of 
the same year ; and that of Busset in Cah. Hist Arch., 1935, vol. DC, pp. 
1 19-13 1 ). The researches conducted on the new site remained almost entirdy 
fruidess, while on the plateau of the traditional Gergovia there was a continuous 
discovery of foundations, ceramics, and coins. In the course of the years 
up to 1936 Gorce undertook the verification of Stoffd’s excpations, which 
proved him to, be correct. 

304. For the batde of Gergovia : cf. MacVeagh, Caesar De Bello GalUco, 
VII, 45-53. The Attack at Gergovia : a Case of the ‘ Limited Objective * (Class. 
Weekly, 1938, vol. XXI, pp. 177-181) ; Desforges and Fournier, La bataitte 
de Gergovie (Actes du Congrh de Nimes, 1933, pp. 177-180) ; Steinberg, 
Gergovia. Beitrdge zur Erlduterung von Caesar B. Gall VII, 36^-53 (PhiloL, 
1874, vol. XXXEI, pp. 449-460). 

305. The pr eliminar ies to the siege of Alesia : cf. Fallue, MouvemeMs 
stratigiques de Cisar et de Vercingitorix avant le sidge dAUsia (Rev. arch., 1858, 
pp. 375-384) ; Thdvenot, La marche de Cisar et de Vercingdtorix avant le bhcus 
d’Alisia (Annales de Bourgogne, 1937, vol. IX, pp. 139-146), 

306. Alesia. I consider it usdess and superfluous to tabulate the innumerable 
essays written about this dty. A special review. Pro Alisia, was devoted to 
it. See the nomendature provided by JuUian in his note on pp. 503-504 of 
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Im thifd volume. For Ae siege itself Ae reader may refer to Ae essay of Ae 
Due d’Aumale which appeared in 1858 in Ae Revue des Deux-Mondes (vol. 
XV, pp. 64-146), and Ae reply of Desjardins, Alisia, je campagne de Jules Cdsar 
(Paris, 1859), and he may consult, frequently to Ms advantage, Ae Ephimerides 
d'AMsh, hy S. ReinaA, wHA appeared m 19^5 m La Revue archiologique 
i(VoL pp. 26-100). Gf. Ooteghem, L’dnigme d^ Alisia {Musk helge, 1924, 
yol XXm PP- 237-^54). 

207. SA RAraA, in an essay published m 1906, posed Ae question which 
provided bim wiA his tide ; Pourquoi Vercingitorix a renvoyi sa cavalerie 
d*AUda ? His answer is : ‘A modem generd, in an analogous situation, 
Ar/-atrpnpd wiA Starvation, would have uiAorsed his cavalrymen and kept 
Ae horses in ordor to make up Ae shortage in Ae rations of his troops. At 
Ae rate of 300 grammes a day, five Aousand horses of normal size could 
have fed 80,000 men for more Aan a monA. If Vercingetorix, who was 

' laAing ndtha: m foresight nor mtelligence, disposed in this way of nearly 
one and a half million dAy rations, it is because it Ad not cross his naind Aat 
a Gatd could consume horse-meat. . . . We do not know of any document 
whiA attests to Ae aversion of Ae GaAs to horse-meat ; but dais incident m 
Ae siege of Alesia is, in this respect, Ae eqmvalent of Ae most auAentic text.* 

208. In order to minimize Ae implacable cruelty of Ae Gallic commander’s 
dedsiba, Gorce hit upon Ae following strange explanation : ‘ Meanwhile 
he h^ tb decide to get rid of Ae womm and chil Aen who were in Ae town. 
, . . Since it was impossible to allow Aese women and AilAen to pass over 
to Ae Roman lines on AA own, all Ae men of Ae tribe were made to 
accompany Aem. ... By abandoning Aem, Ae army of Verdngetorhe 
denuded itself of Ae best defenders of Ae town. . . . But it was for Ae sake 
of Ae aged, the women, chilAen, and Ae sick that this sacrifice was considered 
necesary ’ {op. dL, pp. 255-256). 

209* The surrender of Vercingetorix : Caesar’s test is brief but peefeedy 
precise : * . . . eo duces producuntur Vercingetorix dediiur, arma projkiuntur. The 
commanders were brought before him, Vercingetorix was dAvered up to 
him, A A arms were laid at his feet ’ (VH, 89, 4). From this it follows Aat 
no distinAoE was made of Veremgetorix in Ae coEective surrender of Ae 
Gaik leadm. HSs appearance on horseback in his finest armour and his 
tbuAing, paAetic parAe before Caesar figure for Ae first time in PlutarA’s 
iiisaixative---in oAer words, more than a hunAed and fifty years later — and 
WiAout any indication of source. A htde later, Ais version was adopted by 
Ae; compiler Horns who embroidered on it. PlutaeA has Vercingetorix 
dismounting from his horse, bowing to Caesar and sitting at his feet wiAout 
saying a word. Horus attributes to him Ae foUowing phrase on surrendering 
his arms ; ‘ Take Aem. I am valiant, but you are more valiant Aan I and 
you have defeated me.’ It was only in Ae third century of our era Aat A^e 
appears m Ae accoimt of Ae GreA historian, Dion Cassius, Ae famous scene, 
generaEy acknowledged to be airthentic by modem historians : ‘' Hopmg 
that Ae fidenAhip whiA had once linked him wiA Caesar would help him 
to gain his mercy, Vercingetorix betook himself to Ae proconsul WiAput 
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having sued for peace through a herald, and appeared suddenly before him 
when the latter was presiding over his tribunal. His appearance caused some 
terror, for he was tall of stature and had a most imposing presence beneath 
his armour. There was a profound silence, the Gallic leader fell at Caesar’s 
knees and entreated him, as he pressed his hands, without uttering a word. 
This scene aroused the pity of the bystanders, who remembered ihe former 
fortune of Vercingetorix compared to his present distress. Caesar, on the 
other hand, held against him as a crime the memories on which he had relied 
for Hs pardon. He contrasted his recent strife vri.th the friendship he was 
recalling, and thereby brought out the odiousness of his conduct in even sharper 
relief. Therefore, far from being moved by his misfortune, he had him thrown 
straight away into irons. . . Referring to this page fiom Dion Cassius, 
L.-A. Constans, in his edition of the B.G. (coll. Bud6, voL H, p. 278), ivrites 
in a note : ‘ This is a beautiful scene, but it has no semblance of historical 
truth.’ To which Carcopino opposes this tene comment : ‘ It is not enough 
for a scene to be beautiful in order to. deny it any semblance of historical 
truth ’ (ojp. cit, p. 831). 

36 Last Attempts at Resistance 

Sources: [HIRTIUS], JB.G., Vin, 1-46; LIVY, per. 108; DION 

CASSIUS, XL, 42-43 ; OROSIUS, VI, ii, 12-30. 

210. The strange figure of Commius deserves closer study. Cf. Boesch, 
Commius {Phihl. Wochenschr., 1926, XLVI, pp. 1101-1103). 

211. The essays specially devoted to Caesar’s second campaign against the 
Bdlovaci are fairly numerous. However, it is rather regrettable that the valiant 
struggle of Correus and his heroic end are not more frequently brought to the 
notice of the public at large. Cf. Vatin, Char au camp de Gourieux, ou sa 
demikre campagne contre les Bellovaques (Senlis, 1865) ; Rose, Le thidtre de la 
demilre guerre des Bellovaques contre Jules Char (Beauvais, 1866) ; Plessier, 
Notes sur la deuxilme campagne de Char contre les Bellovaques (Clermont, 1898) ; 
Forbes, The Topography of Caesar s Last Campaign against the Bellovaci (Geogr. 
Journal, 1922, no. 3) ; the essays of Rice Holmes : in his book Caesar’s Conquest 
of Gaul, 1899, pp. 803-808 ; in The Geogr. Journal, 1923, and in the second 
volume of his major work The Roman Republic, pp. 287-292 ; Matherat, 
Les ' ponts^de-fascines’ de Jutes Char d Breuil-le-Sec (Rev. Archiologiqui, 1936, 
PP- 53 ~ 94 -) I hy the same author. La deuxidme campagne de Char contre les 
Bellovaques (Rev. des Et. anc., 1937, pp. 347-362). 

212. For Dumnacus, chief of the Andecavi, cf. Lach^se, Dfaite de Dumnacus 
et I’hmgration qui la suivit (Angers, 1864) ; Guittonneau, Dumnacus et la plaine 
de hdtaille h Louerre (Angers, 1891). 

213. Cf. Richaud, Lucterius, demiers efforts de la Gaule independante (Cahors, 
1866), 

, 214. The river is to be identified with the Tourmente, the spring with the 
spring of Lquli6 (Constans, op. dt., p. 113). Upon orders of Napoleon IH, 
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excavations were begun in 1865 on the outskirts of the village of Louli^, 
which perinitted the discovery of the underground diannel which had drawn 
off the water— 40 metres in length, 1.8 metres high, and 1.5 metres wide 
(Napoleon HI, op. dt., vol. H, pp. 345-346). Cf. for the town and the siege, 
ChampoDion-Figeac, Recherches sur la ville gauhise d'Uxellodmum assiigie et 
prise par Char (Paris, 1820) ; Schneider, Uxellodumm (BerlphiloL Wochenschr., 
1887, vol. Vn, pp, 602-604) ; VirS, Les oppida du Quercy et le sikge d'Uxello- 
dmmm (Cahors, 1936). We may add the essays of J.-B Cessac published in 
1862-1863. 
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rout^ by C, 351 ; supports Treyeri, 
353, ^54, 256 ; C’s campaign against, 
256 et se<i . ; renews guer^a war, 299, 
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Ambleteuse, 226 

Amiens : Gallic assemblies at, 244-5, 255, 
256 ; mentioned, 212, 233, 246, 247, 352 
Angers, C’s base against Veneti, 205, 207 


Antistius, L,, 133 
Antium, 202 
Antonius, C., 60-1, 13 1 
Apollo, Games of, 122-3, 1^9 
Appian (quoted), 103, 109, I12-13, 118, 
135, 178 

Appian way, C’s restoration of, 56 
Aquileia, 233 
Aquitania, 306, 208 
Ardeimes, 260-1 

Ariovistus : regarded by C as ‘ barbarian 
ally ’* 157-8, 173 ; at Magetobriga, 158, 
169 ; ultimatum to Sequani, 158, 160, 
164 ; C’s aim of preventive war on, 
158, 161, 165 ; Aedui seek help against, 
159-60 ; C’s provocation of, 161-4 ; 
rejects C’s proposals, 161-3, 168 ; con- 
ference with C, 1 71-7 ; character and 
motives, 172 ; astounding offer to C, 
175 ; in touch with C’s enemies, 176 ; 
marches against him, 177 ; defeat and 
death, 178-9 
Aristius, M., 284-5 

Armorica : revolt in, 204-5 J C’s cam- 
paign in, 205-9 

Arvemi tribe ; struggle for power among, 
267-8 ; rebellion of, 269 et se.|. ; confer 
with Aedui, 289 ; capitulate, 298 ; 
mentioned, 142, 180 
Asculum, 5 

Asia : defeat of Romans in, 15 ; pro^ 
consul of, 38-9 ; Pompey’s conquests 
in, 57 ; his legislation in, 126 
Atrebates tribe : at battle of Sambre, 188, 
189 ; treachery of, 266-7 
Atticus, Cicero’s letters to, 121, 134 
Aurelia (mother of C) : marriage, 4 ; 
enlists support for C, 13, 23 ; and Bona 
Dea scandal, 86, 90 ; mentioned, 3, 6, 
8 , 9, 65 
Auxerre, 288 

Ayaricum : siege of, 373-5, 281, 283 ; 
massacre, 299 

Baibus, L. Cobneuus : becomes C's 
confidential adviser, 96, 202 ; and First 
Triumvirate, 107 
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Bd.gae ; preventiv'e action of, i8i ; C’s 
campaign against, i8 1-95 ; invade Remi 
country, 183-4 

Bdlovaci : in Belgian campaign, 183-5 ; 
submissipn of, 186-7 ; prepare for war, 
a&8 ; regrouping of, 399 ; final defeat 
of, 300-^ ; mentioned, 245, 247 
BimiifOn, C’s base, 165, 180 
Bibracte : battle of, 152, 156; Arvemi- 
Aedui conference at, 289 ; Aedui 
capitulate at, 298 ; C bolds assize at, 
299 ; mentioned, 284, 287 
Bibrax, aege of, 183-4 
Bibulus, L. Calpumius : Senate candidate 
for consul, 99 ; C’s appeasement of, 
ov^car agrarian laws, 109, 1 12-13 j attack 
on, 114-15 ; q)Qfcesman for opposition 
to C, 121 ; assaulted by Clodius, 130 ; 
mentioned, 53, 54, 55, 13a, 197 
Bitbynia t C’s mission to, 14-16, 24 ; 

ttitntioned, 28, 30, 34 
Bituriges tribe : drawn into Gallic revolt, 
270 ; C’s campaigns against, 271-5, 
299 seek bdp against Camutcs, 299- 
306 

Boji tribe, 271, 27a, 274 
Bona Dea, scandal at feast of, 86-91 
Boulogne, 224, 226, 230, 234, 235, 245, 247 
Bratuspantium (? Beauvais), 187 
Btigautium (Corunna), 97 
Britain : reasons for subjection o:^ 222-3 * 
sends ambassadors to C, 225 ; C sails 
for, 226-7 ; C assured ofloyaJty, 227-8 ; 
Roman fleet destroyed ofl^ 228-9, 238-9; 
guerrilla warfere, 229-3 o, 23 8 ; C leaves, 
230 ; C plans second expedition, 232-5 ; 
bis second landing, 237 ; conquest ofi 
240-2 ; Comraius settles in, 309 
Brutus, Decimus, 206-7, ao8, 271, 295 
Brutus, M. Junius, and pseudo-plot against 
C, 124 

Caciz — see Gades 
Cadurd tribe, 269, 290, 299, 305 
Cacdlius, tribune, 63 
Caesar, origin of surname, 3-4 
Caes^, Caius JnHas (Caius I), 4 
Caesar, Ciaiu5|uEos (Caius E, fiithet of C) : 
career o^ 4-5 ; dealb, 9 ; C’s ‘ bomage ’ 
to, 55-6 

Caesar, Caius Julius (Caius HI) : femily 
backgrotmd, 3-6 ; receives toga of 
manhood, 3, 6-7, 108 ; education, 8-9 ; 
death of fether and choice of career, 
5>-io ; marriage, 10 ; becomes priest 
of Jupiter, lo-ii ; Iraves Rome after 


Caesar, Caius Julius (Caius HI) — contd. 
death of Cinna, 12 ; pardoned by Sulla, 
13-14; his mission to Bithynia, 14, 
15-16, 24 ; at capture of Mitylenc, 16 ; 
in Rome aftCT Sulla’s death, 17, 18-20 ; 
prosecutes Dolabella, 21-2 ; leaves 
Italy, 26 ; captured by pirates, 26-9 ; 
at lUiodes, 31 ; and College of Pontifis, 
32-3 ; military tribune, 34-5 ; and law 
of Plaurius, 35-6; and power of 
tribunes, 36 ; apparent three-year in- 
activity, 40 ; demonstration at aunt’s 
funeral, 41-3 ; oration at wife’s funeral, 
43-4 ; quaestor in Spain, 45-8, 92 ; 
precarious position as public orator, 48 ; 
tries to foment dvil war, 48, 53 ; 
supports Pompey, 49-51 ; in service of 
Crassus, 51-3 ; as aedile, 54-6, 59 ; 
organizes ‘ Roman Games ', 55-6 ; 
restores Appian way, 56 ; Egyptian 
aims fimstrated by Cicero, 58, 62 ; 
displays Marius effigies, 59-60 ; spares 
Catiline, 61 ; and new agrarian laws, 
62-3, 109-16, 121, 125, 129-30, 198 ; 
elected pontifex maximus, 64-5 ; plans 
to undermine Senate, 67 ; and trial of 
Rabirius, 67-9 ; informs Cicero of 
Catiline plot, 70-1, 83-4 ; in Senate 
debate on plot, 72-8 ; attacked by Cato, 
76-7 ; as praetor, 79, 85-6 ; accuses 
Catulus of embezzlement, 79-80 ; 
struggle with Senate, 81-2, 98-101, 105, 
1 19, 125-6 ; and Bona Dea scandal, 
87-91 ; sends wife away, 89, 90 ; 
governor of Further Spain, 92-7 ; first 
campaign as military leader, 93-5, 96-7 ; 
changes way of life, 94 ; makes Balbus 
confidential adviser, 96 ; aspires to 
consulship, 98-9, 102 ; refused trium- 
phal entry into Rome, 99-101 ; forms 
First Triumvirate, 102-7 ; appeases 
Bibulus, 109, 112-13 ; becomes Pom- 
pey’s fether-in-law, 1x7-18 ; marries 
Calpumia, T18 ; governor , of Gaul, 
119-20 ; opposition towards, 121-4, 
132-6, 197-202 ; organizes pseudo-plot, 
123-4 ; his laws of 59 b.c,, 125-8 ; 
accusations against, 132-3 ; attempts to 
ruin Qc«b, i 34-<5 5 arrives in Gaul, 
139 ; halts Hdvetian invasion, 140-1 ; 
crosses Alps, 143-4 » campaign against 
Hdvetii, 144-55 ; establishes buffer 
state against Germans, 155, 217 ; re- 
ceives Gallic delegation, 156-7, 159-61 ; 
regards Ariovistus as ally, 158 ; aims at 
preventive war, 158, 161, 165, 170-1, 
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Caesar, Caius Julius (Caius HI) — contd. 

176 ; provokes Ariovistus, 161-4 ; 
moral collapse of his army, 165-9 ; 
interview with Ariovistus, 171-6 ; 
defeat of Ariovistus, 177-9; in Cis- 
alpine Gaul, 180, 181, 199, 212, 23a, 
264 ; campaign against Belgae, 181-95 ; 
political organization of Gaul, 194-s ; 
grants Cicero favours, 196-7 ; discus- 
sion with Pompey at Lucca, 199-202 ; 
his powers extended, 201-2, 210, 21a ; 
deddes to resume war in Gaul, 205-6 ; 
exterminates Veneti, 207-8 ; his German 
campaign, aia-21 ; and zone of pro- 
tection on Rhine, 217-18 ; crosses 
Rhine, 218-19 I retreats, 220-1, 222 ; 
reasons for invasion of Britain, 222-3 ; 
preparations for, 224-5 > &st landing, 
226-30 ; second expedition, 232-3, 
237-43 ; crosses Thames, 241 ; 
alarmed by Gallic unrest, 244, 246 ; 
death of daughter, 244 ; his use of 
Gallic assemblies, 244-5, 255 ; estab- 
lishes observation posts, 245 ; realizes 
strength of uprising, 247, 252 ; relieves 
Q. Cicero, 249-50 ; routs Ambiorix, 
251 ; raises fresh troops, 254-5 J first 
visit to Paris, 256 ; campaign against 
Ambiorix, 256-63 ; reason for second 
Rhine crossing, 258-60 ; his ‘ scorched 
earth ’ policy, 260-1 ; weakened political 
position, 264-5 ; cotmterbalances Pom- 
pey’s power, 266 ; campaign against 
Verdngetorix, 270-97; crosses C6veimes, 
270 ; siege of Avaricum, 273-5 * 2nd 
Aeduan conflict, 275-7, 278 ; besieges 
Gergovia, 277, 281-4, 289 ; and Aeduan 
betrayal, 2^5-6, 288 ; crosses Loire, 287 ; 
links up with Labienus, 288 ; besieges 
Alesia, 291-296 ; defeats last Gallic 
revolts, 299-309 ; ravages Eburones’ 
country, 305 ; besieges Uxellodunum, 
307-^ 

Characteristics : appearance, 6, 108 ; 
immorality, 23, 51, 74, 77, 86, 117, 120, 
121 ; judidal and legislative ability, 
20-4, 61, 68, 72-5, 109-16, 121, 125, 
125-8, 129-30 ; passive attitude of, 
88-9 ; power over multitude, 39-40, 
56. 57 > 59* 82, 121 

Commentaries, 145, 146, 149, 155, 162, 
171, 172, 173-5, 177. 179 , 190, 191, 192, 
206, 208, 214, 215, 220, 228, 230, 231, 
237, 250, 251, 252, 253, 255, 258-9, 261, 
26a, 268, 269, 271, 272, 279, 281, 282, 
283-4, 285, 293, 299, 301, 303, 307 


Caesar, Caius Julius (Caius III)— cowtd. 

Military strategy : mountain ruse, 143, 
150-1 ; importance of provisions, 152, 
169, 181, 184, 271, 287, 293 ; creation 
of several j&onts, 183-4, 185, 256 ; siege 
tactics, 185-6, 273-5, 281-4, 291-6, 
307-8 ; personal encouragement, 189- 
90 ; bridge-building, 218-19, 278, 

307-8 ; building of transport ships, 233, 
239 ; trench-digging, 240 ; in cam- 
paign against Ambiorix, 256-9 ; 
‘ scorched earth * policy, 260-1 ; use of 
German auxiliary forces, 272-3, 291, 
294, 301 ; interchangeable defence, 

295 

Caesar, L. Julius, legate, 290 

Caesar, Ludus Julius (Ludus H), 4, 5 ; 

(Ludus m), 5 ; (Ludus IV), 5 
Caesar, Sextus Julius, 4 ; (Sextus II), 4, 5 ; 
(Sextus IV), 5 ; (Sextus V), 5, 11, 13, 
33 ; (Sextus VI), 5 
Calpumia (wife of C), 118 
Campagna, distribution of land of, 116, 
118, 198 

Caninius, legate, 305, 306 
Carcopino, J. (quoted), 15, 18, 19, 68, 81, 
127, 184, 258, 281 

Camutes : chief assassinated, 246 ; capitu- 
late, 255 ; in Gallic uprising, 267, 272, 
299 ; C seeks to punish, 299-3 00 
Cassius, Dion (quoted), 14, 39, 50-1, 67, 
80, 88-9, 90, 93, 94, 101, 103, 105, III, 
112, 113, 125, 126, 135, 136, 158, 162, 
165-6, 167, 170, 207, 209, 218, 250, 265, 

293 

Cassivcllaunus, British chief, 240-a, 244, 
289 

Catiline, L. Sergius : in Crassus* plot,' 
52-3 ; Cicero’s plan to liquidate, 61 ; 
conspiracy of, 70-8, 83, 123, 136 
Cato, M. Pordus : attacks C, 76-7 ; 
opposes recall of Pompey, 80-1 ; sup- 
ports Bibulus, 99, loo-i, 115 ; arrested 
by C, 1 11-12 ; Cicero’s advice to, 
115-16 ; refuses alliance with Pompey, 
117, 118 ; opposes new honours for C, 
215-16, 217 ; mentioned, 124, 125 
Cato, M. Pordus Priscus, 16, 45 
Catuius, Q. Lutadus : C’s accusation 
against, 79-80 ; and Bona Dea scandal, 
89, 91 ; mentioned, 33, 41, 60, 64, 65, 
75 ^ 

Caverinos, king of Senones, 253 
Cavillonum (ChSlon), 284-5 
Celer, Q. Metellus, 114, 115, 119-20 
Celtillus, Arvemi tyrant, 267-8 
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Ccnabum : massacre at, 368 , 369 ; C’s 
reprisals, 373, 373 ; C occupies, 300, 301 
C^vcames, C crosses, 370 
Cicero, M. Tullius : opposes C’s Egyprian 
plan, 5 8 ; dectipn as consul, 60-1 ; and 
new agrarian law, 63-3 ; and Rabirius 
trial, 68-9 ; and Catiline conspiracy, 
71-3, 75 - 9 , 77-8, 83, 133 , 136 ; and 
Bona bed scandal, 87-90 ; and Krst 
Triumvirate, 107 ; advice to Cato, 
115-16 ; refuses mission in Egypt, 134 ; 
C obtains banishment of, 135-6 ; return 
authorized, 196-7 ; supports C, 197, 
315 5 blunders, 197-^ ; demands ex- 
tension of C’s powers, 301-3 ; seeks 
Eivours, 333 ; mentioned, 33 , 51, 79, 
96, 118, 131 , 133 , 139, 13 1, 189 
Qcero, Q. : helps Cicero’s return, 196 ; 
reproached by Pompey, 200 ; becomes 
C’s legate, 233 ; besieged, 246, 249-51 ; 
his camp looted, 361-3 ; mentioned, 
75, 344, 345, 360 
Caida, 17, 33, 34 , 48, 93 
Cingctorix, Treveri chief : warns C of 
rebellion, 335 ; dedared traitor by 
Indutiomarus, 353 ; warns C again, 
354 ; C rewards him, 358 
Cinna, L. Comdius, 9-10, li, I3 
Chma, L. (brother-in-law of C), 36 
Cisalpine Gaul ; assigned to C, 119 ; C 
departs for, 180 ; provides C with 
soldiers, 181, 254 ; his tour of inspection, 
199 ; C holds assizes in, 333, 333, 264, 
267 

Qta, C Furius, massacred, 268 
Cities: ‘allied’, government oJ^ 47; 
fiee, legislation of, 46-7 ; tributary, 
jurisdiction oC 47 
Claudius, Appius, 138 
Clodius, P. : violates Bona Dea feast, 
86-91 ; becomes people’s tribune, 
130-^1; and plot against CSccro, 134, 
I35r-<5 ; deati, 365 

Colonies : account-keeping of, 46 ; claim 
dty rights, 48 

Commius, king of Atrebates : advance 
agent for C in Britain, 335, 336, 337, 
230 ; intermediary fpr C and Cassi- 
vellaunus, 243-3 ; controls Menapii 
country, 357 ; treachery of) 366-7 ; in 
command of relief army at Alesia, 294 ; 
intrigue of, 300-1, 302 ; takes refuge 
with Germans, 304, 308 ; settles in 
Britain, 309 

Considius, P., ‘ soldier of great experience’, 
151, 178 


Convictolitavns, Aeduan vergobret, 276-9 
Corduba, 92, 95, 97 

Comcha : C’s marriage to, 10 ; birth of 
daughter, ii ; death, 43-4 
Correus, Bellovad leader, 299, 300, 303-4 
Corunna (Brigantium), 97 . 

Cossutia, iC’s fiancee, 9, 10 ^ 

Cotta, C. Aurelius (imde of C), 32, 33, 37 
Cotta, L. Aurelius (I) : exiled, 4-5 ; 
returns to Rome, 13 ; defence of 
Dolabella, 32 

Cotta, L. Aurelius (H) : Crassus’ plot 
against, 52-3 ; fails to subdue Menapii, 
331 ; massacred, 247, 349 
Cotus, Aeduan ‘ usurper ’, 276, 377, 379 
Crassus, M. lidnius : C’s early quarrd 
with, 51 ; C’s service with, 51-3 ; tries 
to seize power, 53-3 ; and Egypt, 
57-8 ; opposes Cicero, 60 ; and 
Catiline’s conspiracy, 70 ; hdps C 
finandally, 93 ; and First Triumvirate, 
103-7 ; and agrarian law, 113, 135 ; 
warns C of intrigues, 199 ; dected 
consul, 310 ; death in Parthia, 364 ; 
mentioned, 136, 178, 200 
Crassus, P. : and defeat of Ariovistus, 178 ; 
defeats seafaring tribes, 194 ; as adminis- 
trator, 303, 304 ; binlds fleet against 
Vencti, 305 ; sent to Aquitania, 306, 
308 ; and constdar dections, 210 ; 
ordered to Amiens, 347 
Cinio, C. Scribonius : at Games of 
Apollo, 122 ; and pseudo-plot agaiust 
C, 134 

Curius, Quintus, 83, 84 


Deal, Roman landing at, 327 
Dephflos, actor, 123-3 
Diviadcus : G’s agent in Gaul, 143, 144, 
147, 156, 157, 183, 335 ; C's disappoint- 
ment in, 148-9, 153 ; pleads for brother, 
150 ; seeks hdp gainst Ariovistus, 
159-60 ; leads Aeflui against Bdlovad, 
184, 185 ; negotiates Bdlovad sub- 
mission, 186, 187 

Divicon, Hdvetian chieftain, 145-7 
Dolabella, Cn. Comdius, C’s prosecution 
of, 21-2, 23, 24 

Domidus, Cn., people’s tribune, 33 
Dover, first Roman ships at, 236 
Drappes, Senones leader : urges peasants 
to rise, 369 ; pillages C’s con- 
voys, 371-3 ; renews stmggle, 399, 

305”8 

Dumnacus, Andecavi leader, 399, 305 
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Dimmorix : agreement with Hdvetii, 
142 ; usurped by brother, 144 ; com- 
mands Aeduan cavalry, 147 ; anti- 
Roman propaganda, 149 ; deprived of 
command, 150 ; disloyalty and death, 
236-7 

Diurocortorum (Rheims), Gallic assembly 
at, 262 


Eburonbs tribe ; massacre Romans, 247, 
249 ; isolated, 258 ; attempted pillage 
of, 261 ; C ravages land of, 305 ; 
mentioned, 24$ 

Egypt ; C’s ambitions in, 57-60, 70 ; 
agrarian law and, 62 ; Cicero refuses 
mission in, 134 
Epirus, C’s trav^ in, 34 
Eporedorix, Aeduan leader, 279-81, 286-7, 
289, 294, 295, 296 
Esubii tribe, 245 


Fabtos, C., 245, 247, 253, 257. 295, 305 
Pavonius, ‘ virtuox« friend 201 
Finisterre, 205 

Elorus, L. Annaeus Julius (quoted), 103 
Fonteius, P., ‘ adopts ’ Clodius, 13 1 


Gabintos, a., people’s tribune, 49, 118, 
134, I3<5 

Gades (Cadiz) : C’s connections with 
merchants, 93 ; his preferential treat- 
ment of, 96 ; mentioned, 46, 47, 205 
Galba, king of Suessiones, 181, 185, 
186 

Gaiil ; Cicero refuses C’s invitation to, 
i34» 135 ; conquest of, 139 et seq . ; 
invasion attempt by Hdvetii, 139-41 ; 
Rome’s disruptive action in, 142 ; 
effect on, of Hdvetii defeat, 156 ; 
Gefacnan threat to, 158 ; appeal to C, 
159^1 ; and protection of Aedui, 163 ; 
German claims in, 174-S, 180, 217 ; 
military occupation of, 180, 203, 245-6 ; 
politicd ^organization of, 194-5 ; war 
resumed in, 205 ; emptied of wealth, 
223 ; and preparation for British 
expedition, 233-4 J tmrest in, 244 et 
seq. I reconciliation with Rome, 298 
Gellius, Aulus, 30 
Gdlius, L., 1 14 
Geneva, Lake of, 139-41 
Gergovia : C’s attempts on, 277-8, 280-4, 
286 ; mentioned, 268, 269 


Germans : C’s buffer state against, 155, 
217 ; his aim of preventive war on, 
157-8, 161, 165 ; threat to Gaul, 158-61, 
J64 ; peace treaty with Aedui, 163 ; 
barbarity ofj 165 ; ' invindbility ’ of, 
168-9 ; beaten by Hdvetii, 169 ; 
daims in Gaul, 174-5, 180, 217 ; de- 
feated by C, 177-9 ; rally tribes against 
C, 212 ; C’s ineffectual campaign, 212- 
21 ; plans for empire beyond Rhine, 217 ; 
as auxiliary troops, 272-3, 291, 294, 301. 
See also Ariovistus and under specific 
names of tribes 

Gnipho, M. Antonins, C’s tutor, 8 
Gobannitio ; becomes Ajvemi leader, 
267-8 ; opposes Vercingetorix, 269 
Gorgobina, 271, 272 
Gracchus, Caius, 18-19 
Grain distributions, 18-19, 37-8 
Grenoble, 143 

Gutuartrus, Camutes leader, 299, 306-7 

Haeudes, attack Aedui, 164 
Hdvetii : attempt invasion of Transalpine 
Gaul, 139-41 ; allied witii Sequani, 142, 
150 ; C’s campaign against, 144-55 ; 
defeat on Sa6ne, 144-5 J negotiate with 
C, 145-7 ; resume war, 147 ; defeat 
Aedui, 147-8, 149 ; fate! mistake of) 
152-3, 213 ; surrender of, 153-6 1 
defeat of Germans, 169 
Herminium, Mount, 93, 94, 95, 96 
Hiempsal, King of Numidia, 85 
Hirtius (quoted), 301, 303, 305, 307 _ 
Hortensius, Q., 22, 69 
Hybrida, C. Antonius : C’s prosectition 
o^ 22-3 ; in Crassus’ plot, 52 

Icons, Remi leader ; submits to C, 182 ; 

given military command, 183, 184 
Ulyricum, 119, 199, 233 
Indutiomarus, Treveri leader : revolt of, 
234-5, 248, 253 ; captured, 254 
Isauricus, P. Servilius, governor of Cilida, 
I7» 30, 64, 65 

JOIGNY, 288 
Jugurtha, 58 

Julia £ens, origin of, 3-5, 42 

Julia (aunt of C) : and C’s marriage, 9-10 ; 

funeral ceremony, 41-3 ; mentioned, 4 
Julia (daughter) : marries Pompey, 117- 
18 ; death, 244 

Jullian, Camille (quoted), 143, 148, 155, 
164, 192, 302 
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Jupiter, priests ofi lo-ir 

Jara, traversed by Hdvetii, 141, 142 

lABiDNxrs, T. : and lex Domiiia, 6 ^ ; and 
trial of Rabirias, 67-8 •, commands 
Tenth, legion, 144, 150-1. 170, 189; 
his occupation of Gaul, 180-1 ; at 
battle of Sambte, 189, 191 ; in charge 
of iRemi, ao6, 245; opposed by 
Treveri, 247, 248-9; defeats Indutio- 
marm, 253-4 ; defeats Treveri, 257-8 ; 
sent to subdue Parish, 277, 285; 
difficulties of, 287-8 ; mentioned, 231, 
234, 237, 239, 243, 260, 2 ( 56 , 301 
Langres plateau, 264 

lavsrs ; agrarian, 109-16, 121, 129-30 ; 
made by C in 59 bx., 125-8 ; attempts 
to annul C's, 198 
LePortel, 231 

Legion, Tenth : at Sa6ne battle, 144 ; 
loyalty of 170, 173 ; at battle of 
Sambre, 189-90 ; in defeat of Veneti, 
206 ; in expedition to Britain, 226, 227 ; 
in retreat from Gergovia, 283 
Lepidus, M. Acmilius ; unfair estimates 
of, 18-19 J on sustenance, 18- 

rp, 37 ; annuls Sulla’s legislation, 19-20 
lingones tribe, 153, 264, 271, 290, 302 
Liscus, Aeduan leader, 148-50 
Lisieux region, 205 

litavicus, Aeduan leader, 278-81, 282, 
284, 285, 286, 287 
l-ivy» 55 - 6 , 102-3, 104 
Loire, C crosses, 272, 287 
Longinus, C. Cassius, consul, 37 
Longinhs, Lr. Cassius, 145 
Lucen : C and Pompey at, 19S>-2(X) ; 

mentioned, 204, 205, 212 
Lupceins, L,, 61, 98-9, 106 
Lucterius, Gadurci leader, 269-70, 299, 
305-8 

LucuHus, L. , 114, 124 
LucuUus, M., praetor, 22 
Lucullus, M. Terentius Varro, consul, 37 
Luritania, Cs ea5)edition against, 94-5 
Lutetia QParis) : C’s first visit to, 255, 
256 ; abortive siege of, 287-8 
Lyons, C’s base against Hdvetii, 143, 144 

Macedonia : Dolabdla's plunder in, 21 ; 
C’s travds in, 34 

Macer, C. Lidnius, people’s tribime, 35, 

36. 38-9 
Maestriebt, 21a 

Magetobriga, battle of, 158, 162, 169 
Magistrates, C’s law against corrupt, 126-8 


Mandubradus, king of Trinobantes, 238, 
240, 242, 243 
ManiHus, tribune, 50-1 
Marius, Caius : marries C’s aunt, 4 ; puts 
Ludos rV to death, 5-6 ; death, 9 ; 
exfled partisans of, 35, 38 ; effigy at 
widow’s funeral, 41 
Marseilles, 203, 205 

Masintha, Prince : C’s defeat of, 85 ; 

accompanies C to Spain, 92 
Maximus, Valerius, 29, 123 
Memmius, C., accuses C, 132-3 
Menapii tribe : allied with Veneti, 205 ; 
will not submit to C, 209 ; yield to 
Germans, 211-12, 213 ; guerrilla war- 
fare, 219, 231 ; C defeats, 256-7, 260 
Merula, L. Cornelius, 10, ii 
Metdlus, Sdpio, father-in-law of Pompey, 
266 

Meuse, river, 211, 212 
Miletus, pirates near, 24, 26-7, 33 
Mitbiic^es, 14, 15, 31, 50 
Mltylene, siege of, 14, 15-17 
Molon, Apollonius, C’s tutor, 24, 25, 31 
Morbihan, 207 

Morini tribe : allied with Veneti, 205 ; 
will not submit to C, 208-9, 224 ; 
guerrilla warfare, 219 ; in Gallic up- 
rising, 267 

Moritasgos, king of Senones, 252 
Muda (wife of Pompey), 117 
Mulbouse, 173 

Munidpalities, accoimting of, 46 


Naatob, 192, 194 
Nantes, 205, 206, 207 
Narborme, 269, 270 

Nepos, Metdlus, and law recalling 
Pompey, 80-1 

Nero, 'nb. Qaudius, senator, 75 
Nervii ; ddy C, 187-8 ; overwhelm his 
cavalry, 188-9 ; massacre of, X90-2 ; 
revolt of, 247, 249 ; mentioned, 245 
Nicomndes IV of Bitbynia ; and siege of 
Mityleno, 14-17 ; C’s rdations with, 
16, 21-js, 23, 25, 30 ; estate of, 25, 28, 
3J,, 74 ; mentiofted, 121, 133 
Niger, Novius, qttaesitor, 83 
NobiUor, M. Mvius, and dvic crowns, 16 
Normandy, operations on coast of, 206, 
208 

Noviodunum : siege of, 185-6 ; surrender 
of, 272-3 ; importance to C, 286 ; 
destruction by Aedui, 287 
Numantia, siege of, 46 
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OCTAm (C’s grandniece), 265-6 
Opimiu*, Q., people’s tribune, 37 


Paetus, P. Autronius, 52 
Paris (Lutetia), 255, 256, 287-8 
Parisii tribe, Labienus sent to subdue, 277, 
285 

Paterculus, Velleius (quoted), 12, 26-7, 
29-30, 34 . 103. 105 
Ped^us, Q. (nephew of C), 181, 190-1 
Per duelUo, procedure of, 67, 68 
Pergamos, 29 
Petreius, M., senator, 112 
Pbagita, Cornelius, allows C. to escape, 

13 

Philippus, L. Mardus, 5 

Pisa, death of C’s fatber at, 9 

Piso, Cn. Calpumius, 52-3 

Piso, L., confidential agent, 98-9 

Piso, L. Calpumius (C’s fadier-in-law), 

118, 134. 136 

Pius, Met^us, pontifex maximus, 33, 64, 
95 

Plancus, L. Munatius, 245, 246 
Plautius, law o^ 35 -< 5 . 38 
Pliny, 4, 46 

Plutarch (quoted), 22, 23, 26-9, 39-40, 
43 . 44 . 45 . 50. 51. 55 . 5 * 5 . 59 . < 5 o, 65, 
71, 77, 81, 86-7, 89, 90, 92, 100, 103, 
105, II3,,XI5, 117, 200 
PoUio, Asinius, 102, 104 
Polyaenus (quoted), 143, 241, 250 
Pompeia (\^e of C) : marriage, 49 ; 
and Clodius, 86-7, 88, 90 ; C sends 
away, 90 

Pompeius, Cn. Sextus (son of Pompey), 
117 

Pompey : given absolute powers, ao ; 
accepts C’s service, 49-51 ; his military 
dictatorship, 50; his Asian conquests, 
57, 58 ; and First Triumvirate, 102-7 ; 
and agrarian laws, no, 113, ij6 ; 
becomes C’s son-in-law, 117-18 ; 
alleged plot against, 122-4 ; and plot 
against Cicero, i 35 -< 5 ; and Cicero’s 
recall, 196, 197 ; welcomes C’s difficul- 
ties, 198-9 ; meets C at Lucca, 199- 
200 ; to stand for consul, 200 ; elected, 
210 ; sends C a legion, 254 ; est^ge- 
ment from C, 264, 265-6 ; nominated 
sole consul, 265 ; mentioned, 15, 30, 
62, 79-80, 98, 126, 134. 195 
Pompilius, Numa, King of Rome, 33 
Pontifex maximus : duties and election of, 
64-6 ; moral obligations o^ 87-8 


Pontiffs, College of ; C nominated to. 
32-4, 39 ; and election of pontifex 
maximus, 64 

ProdUus, C. Valerius, 149, 150 
Prodllus, Vadllus, 177, 179 
Provinces, laws restraining governors of, 
126 

Ptolemy XII Alexander II, 57 
Ptolemy XTH Auletus, 57 
Pyrenees, 206 
Pyrrachium, 24 

Quaestor : duties of, 45 ; C’s office as, 
in Spain, 45-8 
Quintilian, 23 

RsABDUUS, C., trial of, 67-9 
Raveima, 265 

Remi ; submit to C, 182 ; invaded by 
Belgae, 183, 184; leader-nation of 
Bdgic Gaul, 194, 243 ; burden of 
occupation, 203 ; Labienus and, 206, 
245 ; mediate for Camutes, 255 ; 
provoked by Bellovaci, 300-1 
Rex, Q. Mardus, constd, 48 
Rheims (Dmrocortorum), 262 
Rhine : Ariovistus crosses, 158, 174 ; his 
retreat towards, 178 ; Germans cross, 
212 ; massacre of Germans on, 215 ; 
C's aim to cross, 216, 218-19 ; his zone 
of protection on, 217-19 ; his retreat 
and demolition of bridge, 220-1, 22a ; 
his defences against Ambiorix, 256-7 ; 
his second crossing, 258-60 ; mentioned, 
160, 162, 164, 206, 2It, 249 
Rhodes, 24, 31 

Rh6ne : Helvetii try to cross, 139, 141 ; 

C reaches, 143-4 
Rosdus, L., 245 

Rufus, Q. Pompeius (fiither-m-law of C), 

RuUus, P. Servilius, and agranan law, 62, 
no 

Sabinus, Q. Tnuiutrs : and operations on 
Normandy coast, ao6, 208 ; cannot 
subdue Menapii, 231 ; at Tongres, 245 ; 
massacred by Eburones, 247. 249. 251, 
252, 262 

Sallust, 37 . 38, 55 . 7 h 72 , 73 - 4 . 133 
Sambre, the, battle of, 188-92, 234 
Sa6ne, Helvetii defeat on, 144-5 
Sardinia, Pompey in, 199, 200 
Satuminus, L. Apialcius, tribune, 67 
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Seatiate : piierogadves eadangered, 19, 67 ; 
Sulkn party’s majority, 20, 36 ; and 
cost of living, 37 ; quaestorship a step 
to, 47 ; and Crassus’ plot, 52-3 ; 
opposes C’s Egyptian plan, 58, 60 ; 
Cs plan to undermine, 67 ; session 
over Catiline plot, 71-8 ; C’s struggle 
vsd£b, 8i-a, 98-101, 105, 119, 125-6 ; 
and C’s agrarian lavsrs, 109-16, aoo ; 
assigns Transalpine Gaul to C, 120 ; and 
capitalists, 125 ; and Pompey’s legisla- 
tion in Asia, 125-6 ; and rqport on C’s 
iiegal actions, 13a ; not in favour of 
preventive wars, 158-9, 167 ; and 
extension of C’s powers, 201-2; 
nominates Pompey sole consvil, 265 
Senones tribe : defy C, 252-3 ; defeated, 
255, 37a ; thek chief beheaded, 

262-3 ; support Verdngetorix, 269 ; 
regrouping of 299, 305 
Sens, C’s headquarters at, 264, 271 
Sequani tribe : ambitions exploited by 
Rome, 14a ; allied with Helvetii, 142, 
150 ; waninginfluence, 156-7 ; German 
ttoeat to, 158, 160-r, 164 ■ 

S^orius, Quiatus, 46, 95, 96 
Servilia (wife of Silanus), 74, 76, 77, 133 ' 
SestiUs, tribune, 196, 197 
Sicfly, Hcoising of tax-collectors in, 37 
Sidnius, Cn,, tribune, 37 
Silanus, D. Junius, and Catiline con- 
spirators, 71-2, 74, 76, 77 
Silanus, M. Junius, proconsul, 28-9, 

30 

Spain : C quaestor in, 45-8, 265 ; guenilla 
war in, 46 ; C propraetor in, 92-7 ; 
tidpyards of, 233 

Strabo, C. Caesar (unde of C), 5-6, 21, 
33 

Strabo, Pompeius, 48 
Suebia, x6i 

Suebi tribe ; prasecute other tribes, aii-12, 
213, 218 ; defeat C’s Rhineland adven- 
ttire, 219-ai ; C’s defensive war on, 
zs^f-60 

Suessiones tribe : imion with Remi, ’ 
182 ; submit to C, 185-6, 187 ; legions 
sent to, 245 ; in Commius’ intrigue, 
301 

Suetonius (quoted), 13-14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 
23, 34. 27. 31. 39. 42, 43. 47. 48, 55, 
65, 68, 78, 82, 84, 85, 100, 103-4, 105, 
J20, lai, 133, 247 

Sugambri tribe : C’s demands of 216, 
w 317 ; his aim to seize land of 217, 319, 

S 230-1 ; loot his camp, 261-a 


SuUa, L. Comdius : assumes power, 13- 
13 ; pardons C, 13-14, 22 ; death, 17, 
18 ; and College of Pontifis, 33 ; 
prohibits public meetings, 35 ; reduces 
tribunes’ power, 36 ; repeals kx 
Domitia, 64 ; mentioned, 4-5, 15, 19- 
30, 32, 41, 43, 46, 57, 59, 61, 136 
Sulla, P. Cornelius, and Crassus’ plot, 5a 

TAKCETTcrs, Camutes chief 346, 248 
Tax-collectors, reduction of licence fees, 

135 

Tencteri tribe : invade Menapii, 211 ; offer 
friendship to C, 313-14 ; massaae of 
314-15 ; shelter with Sugambri, 216, 319 
Terentia (wife of Qcero), 89 
TertuUa (wife of Crassus), 51 
Thames, C crosses, 241 
Thermtu, M. Minudus ; and siege of 
Mitylene, 14. 15, 17 ; C on staff of 34 ; 
mentioned, 80, 8i 
Thessaly, C’s travels in, 34 
Thunn, 173 
Thuringia, 260 
Tongrcs (Aduataca), 247, 256 
Torquatos, L. Manlius, and Crassus’ plot, 

53-3 

Transalpine Gaul : offered to C, lao ; 
C sends troop; to, 181 ; Vcrcingetorix’ 
threat to, 370 

Trebatius, C., on C’s staff, 232 
Trebomus, C., 245, 247, 360, 301, 302 
Trevcri riibe : warn C of German danger, 
164 ; revolts of 234-5, 247-8, 253-4 5 
. allied with Amhiorix, 354, 25:6 ; 

Labienus' defeat of 257-8 ' 

Tribunes, military : dection and duties of 
34-5 ; C’s term of office, 35, 39 ; 
cowardice in German war, 166 
Tribunes, people’s ; campaign to restore 
rights of 35, 38-9 ; conflict with 
aristocracy, 36 ; and lex Domitia, 64 ; 
and agrarian laws, 109 
Trinobantes tribe, 238, 240, 242-3 
Triumvirate, First : formation of 102-7 ; 
cessation of, 264 

Ura : ask C for hdp, 211. 313, 318 ; 
relations with other Germans, 313, 314 ; 
C’s aim to seize country of, 317 ; aban- 
doned by C, 331 ; his aim to punish, 
259 { as auxiliary troops, 273 
Usipetes tribe : invade Menapii, sri ; 
offer fiiendship to C, 213—14 ; massacre 
of 314—15 ; shdter with Sugambri, 
2x6, 219, 261 V 


Uxdlodimum, siege of 306-8 
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Vaubuacus, Aeduan vergobret, 276 
Vatimus, P., tribune, 119 
Vdlaunodunum, siege of, 272 
Veneti tribe : plan uprising, 203-4 ; C’s 
campaign against, 205-9, 222 ; refuse 
information about Britain, 224 
Verbigenes tribe, 154 
Vercassivellaumxs, Arvemian leader, 294-5 
Vercingetorix : enters C’s service, 268 ; 
plans liberation, 268-9 f C’s campaign 
against, 270 et seq ^. ; retreat from 
Noviodunum, 272-3 ; directs defence 
of Avaricum, 273-5 ; intrigues with 
Aedui, 278-9, 285, 287 ; defence of 
GergoVia, 281-4, 3o6 ; his frtal move, 
286 ; his policy of attrition, 289 ; 
threat to Roman Province, 289-90 ; 
and siege of Alesia, 291-6, 306 ; capture, 
396-7, 308 ; mentioned, 191 


Vettius, Lucius : acts as informer, 83, 84, 
123 ; and pseudo-plot against C, 123-4, 
129, 132 

Vetus, Antistius, propraetor, 46 

Vienne, 271, 272 

Viridomarus, Aeduan leader, 279, 280, 
286-7, 389, 294, 295, 296 

Viromandui tribe, at battle of Sambre, 
188, 189 

Volusenus, military tribune ; explores 
British coast, 224, 225-6, 227 ; tries to 
murder Commius, 266-7 ; killed by 
Commius, 308-9 


Walmer, Roman camp at, 228 
Westphalia, 211 







